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THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 
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Our object in this critical dissertation is to defend this admirable 
drama from the objections of Dr Johnson, and at the same time, to 
prove, that some amendments of the text; which have been propos- 
ed by him, would be ill advised. No one can entertain a deeper 
reverence for that great man, and most excellent author, than our- 
self, or more reluctantly differ from him in opinion. We love 
even the uncourtly asperity of his conversation and demeanour, and 
the untameable ferocity of his character, as they denoted his can- 
dour, independence and integrity. But he was not infallible, and 
amidst the many large works, and smaller treatises, which he was 
constrained by dire necessity to write, he must have been more 
than human, if, sometimes, negligence and inattention, and, at 
others, a want of a thorough insight into his subject, had not be- 
trayed him into occasional errors and mistakes. In this attempt, 
however, we do not presume him to be in error, as this may lie 
upon our own side, and spring out of our own deficiency in discern- 
ment and right comprehension of the subject. Our plan is to leave 
to the reader the office of sitting as umpire upon each point of criti- 
cism, as it comes before him, and of pronouncing a decision accord- 
ing to the merits of the case. We are fully aware of the gigantic 
power with which we are contending, but truth is more powerful 
than any human arm, and if we gain not the victory by the force 
of this weapon, we shall most readily yield it to our illustrious an- 
tagonist. Our object is not contest or victory, but simply truth, 
and the right interpretation of a favourite author. 

Dr Johnson commences his observations upon the tragedy, with 
a learned and well written history of witchcraft and enchantment, 
in which he comprises much useful and entertaining information. 
We are not without our doubts of the justness of the general ob- 
servation with which he commences his interesting disquisition. 
“The Poet,” says he, “who should now make the whole action of 
his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and produce the chief events 
VOL. IIl.—NO. XVII. L 
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by the assistance of supernatural agents, would be censured as 
transgressing the bounds of probability; he would be banished from 
the theatre to the nursery, and condemned to write fairy tales in- 
stead of tragedies.” We think, by those who are well acquainted 
with the tragedy of Macbeth, it will scarcely be allowed, that 
Shakspeare makes its whole action depend upon enchantment, or 
roduces the chief events by the assistance of supernatural agents. 
his was never our impression in reading the piece. It is true, 
witches are introduced upon the stage, and are represented as pos- 
sessed of extraordinary insight into the future, but, nevertheless, 
every event in the action still turns upon natural springs, and their 
intervention might easily be dispensed with, and the whole ma- 
chinery of the play so adjusted as to proceed with the performance 
of its operations. The introduction of these half natural and half 
supernatural agents, gives an air of wildness and grotesque colour- 
ing to the picture, which greatly elevates and delights the mind. 
This circumstance has an effect upon us, similar to that produced 
by a judicious intermixture of trees, shrubbery and underwood, as 
they are found in the forest, in a park, or a lawn laid out with the 
regularity, and adjusted to the order of modern art and fashion. 
But Shakspeare allows none of this machinery of his piece to in- 
terfere with the action of the great principles of human nature. 
Although the witches are made the instruments by which aspira- 
tions after royalty are awakened in Macbeth, and those disclosures, 
by which they paltered with him in a double sense, are presented 
as considerations, which had influence upon his conduct; yet, if we 
more narrowly examine the whole course of proceedings, we shall 
find that the same results would have been brought about by natu- 
ral means. After his great victories, and his elevation to exalted 
rank, why should not he, as others have done before him, aim at 
the crown of his sovereign, and drive through all extremities to 
reach it? His jealousy and apprehension of Banquo, too, as soon as 
he had concocted his atrocious plan, would be naturally excited by 
the character of the man, and the relations in which he stood to 
the royal family, without any intimations from supernatural agents, 
that Banquo’s posterity would supersede his own. The same ma 
be said of the language of the witches relative to the birth of Mac- 
duff, and the removal of Birnam wood to Dunsinane, by which cir- 
cumstances he is represented to be greatly disconcerted and dis- 
couraged. The guilty tyrant would have been sufficiently unnery- 
ed by the very sight of a brave man, whom, his conscience taught 
him, he had inexpiably injured, and by the approach of an army, 
which he could not but regard as the minister of Heaven’s wrath. 
To say, therefore, with Dr Johnson, that the action of the play is 
made to turn upon enchantment, appears to us not an entirely ac- 
curate statement, or representation of the Poet’s plan and conduct 
of the drama, as enchantment seems rather introduced to aid the 
principal design by the intervention of the marvellous, than. to con- 
stitute an important material in the web. How far the sentiment, 
too, is correct, that “any writer who should now attempt to imi- 
tate Shakspeare, in this particular, and endeavour to decorate his 
dramatic action by the intermixture of the marvellous, would be 
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banished from the theatre to the nursery, and condemned to write 
fairy tales, instead of tragedies,” we may be allowed to question. 
The effect of such attempt would depend, for the most part, upon 
the execution. The great leading principles of our nature, after 
all, in all ages, nations and states of society, are the same, and there 
is always a strong tendency in the popular mind towards a belief 
in ghosts, witchcraft, and supernatural agency; and even ‘those, 
who, by reflection and philosophy, have entirely purified their un- 
derstandings from every tincture of superstition, cannot perfectly 
shake off the dominion of such tales of the nursery over their feel- 
ings and conduct. Although we are entirely satisfied that the tales 
of ghosts, goblins and apparitions are the mere idle follies of igno- 
rance and superstition, does any one pass into a churchyard during 
the night, or through the dark entries and rooms of a large build- 
ing in ruins, without sensations.of a mysterious awe, and undefina- 
ble apprehension? Why does Hamlet’s ghost, when exhibited upon 
the stage, fill with dread even the most confirmed sceptic? It is not 
possible for reason to obtain an entire mastery of the passions, and 
in spite of our convictions, at times, we must feel and act like the 
vulgar. It is not because Shakspeare presents to us ghosts and 
witches, at a time, in which the popular credulity was entirely in 
their favour, that we tolerate them now in fiction; but because a 
foundation is laid in the constitution of our nature for this kind of 
enjoyment. Voltaire introduced, with success, upon the stage of 
Paris, the mysteries and superstitions of the oracle at Delphos, and 
has lost much in his Henriade by denying himself the advantages of 
the usual machinery of epic poetry. And although in the repre- 
sentation of tragic events, in order to an indulgence in any great 
degree in the marvellous, the subject should be drawn from ancient 
or remote history, that the veil of antiquity may conceal the im- 
probabilities of fiction, yet we cannot but feel assured, that, even 
at the present day, the author need not be apprehensive in avail- 
ing himself of that kind of machinery for the embellishment of his 
tragedy, which has its foundation so deeply laid in the constitution 
of our nature. Ghosts and witches, introduced, and sustained with 
the wild dignity and unearthly majesty of Shakspeare, and recom- 
mended by such surpassing dramatic powers, would not fail to meet 
with cords in every heart which would vibrate with satisfaction, 
however chastened may be our taste or sceptical the conclusions of 
our understandings. And before bringing to a conclusion these 
preliminary observations, I would take occasion to remark, that, 
in order to relish in the highest degree, the passages of this great 
tragedian, which deal in this species of the marvellous, we should 
take care to distinguish ghosts, which are supposed to be real exis- 
tences, from apparitions, which are mere deceptions of the senses, 
or what are denominated spectral visions. It is a grdss absurdity 
to suppose, that the real ghost of Banquo rises and occupies the 
seat of Macbeth, when it is evident that no one but himself per- 
ceives it, and the taunting reproaches of his wife imply that he is 
the sport of his own fancy. Both in the conception of the events, 
and representation of them upon the stage, much of the mysterious 
awe of the scene is taken off by the introduction of a real ghost. 
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It would be as rational, in the dagger scene, to exhibit a real dag- 
ger in the air. The best test, by which we shall discriminate a 
real appearance from a delusive phantom, is to remark whether or 
not it be perceptible to others who are present, as well as to the 
person to whom it makes its appearance. In the scene of Hamlet, 
in which he is bitterly reproving his mother for her guilty life, he 
very naturally becomes so excessively excited, that his father not 
only seems to display himself to his vision, but to speak to him. It 
will be remarked, upon this occasion, that his mother neither sees 
nor, hears anything unusual, and, of course, it was a mere delusion 
of the senses of Hamlet—unreal voices may be heard, as well as 
unreal objects seen, by a man greatly agitated by passion. Let us 
proceed, without further delay, to our criticisms upon the excep- 
tions which have been taken to Macbeth. We do not stop to dis- 
pute with the doctor, whether it be likely that Shakspeare used 
the expression of fortune smiling upon the rebel’s “quarry,” or 
whether the transcribers have not converted quarrel into quarry. 
In most of the late copies, which we have seen, the term quarrel 
is inserted, and it certainly conveys the idea with greater perspi- 
cuity. Wherever, nevertheless, a choice is to be made between a 
plain and figurative expression, in the works of this poet, we shall 
always be upon the safe side to prefer the figurative. His imagina- 
tion was so fertile, that he seems to have greatly delighted in all 
kinds of imagery. Quarry implies game, in the art of hawking, 
and as the rebel army may readily be regarded as the game at 
which the king’s forces were aiming, the expression of fortune 
smiling upon the quarry of the rebel, would be in the true spirit of 
Shakspeare’s mode of writing. It seems probable to us, that the 
old copies contained the very term used by the author. 


(ing. But, who comes here? 
Malcolm. 'The worthy Thane of Rosse. 
Lenox. What haste looks through his eyes? 
So should he look that seems to speak strange things. 


Dr Johnson says,—‘*The meaning of this passage, as it now 
stands, is, so should he look, that looks as if he told strange things. 
But Rosse neither yet told strange things, nor could look as if he 
told them. Lenox only conjectured from his air that he had strange 
things to tell, and, therefore, undoubtedly said, 


What haste looks through his eyes? 
So should he look that teems to speak strange things. 


He looks like one that is big with something of importance, a meta- 
phor so natural, that it is every day used in common discourse.” 

We cannot think the doctor's amendment would improve the 
text. The meaning of the lines, as they stood, is extremely clear, 
and the expressions unexceptionable. 


So should he look that seems to speak strange things. 


That is, Rosse presents us the same appearance, or expression 
of countenance, as that man would present, who was speaking 
strange things to another. 

Again Johnson says,—‘*The incongruity of all the passages, in 
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which the Thane of Cawdor is mentioned, is very remarkable. In 
the second scene, the Thanes of Rosse and Angus bring the king an 
account of the battle, and inform him, that Norway, 








Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 
The Thane of Cawdor, ’gan a dismal conflict. 






It appears that Cawdor was taken prisoner, for the king says in the 
same scene, 










Go, pronounce his death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 





Yet though Cawdor was taken prisoner by Macbeth, in arms against 
the king, when Macbeth is saluted in the fourth scene, Thane of 
Cawdor, by the Weird Sisters, he asks, 






How of Cawdor? The Thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman. 






And in the next lines considers the promises that he should be 
Cawdor and king, as equally unlikely to be accomplished. How 
can Macbeth be ignorant of the state of the Thane of Cawdor, 
whom he has just defeated and taken prisoner, or call him a pros- 
perous gentleman who has forfeited his title and life by open rebel- 
lion? Or, why should he wonder that the title of the rebel whom 
he had overthrown should be conferred upon him? He cannot be 
supposed to dissemble his knowledge of the condition of Cawdor, 
because he inquires with all the ardour of curiosity, and the vehe- 
mence of sudden astonishment; and because nobody is present but 
Banquo, who had an equal part in the battle, and was equally ac- 
quainted with Cawdor’s treason. However, in the next scene, his 
ignorance still continues; and when Rosse and Angus present him 
from the king with his new title, he cries out— 













The Thane of Cawdor lives, 
Why do you dress me in his borrowed robes? 





Rosse and Angus, who were the messengers, that, in the second 
scene, informed the king of the assistance given by Cawdor to the 
invader, having lost, as well as Macbeth, all memory of what they 
had so lately seen and related, make this answer— 












Whether he was 
Combined with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hiiden help and vantage, or with both 
He laboured in his country’s wreck, I know not. 







Neither Rosse knew what he had just reported, nor Macbeth what 
he had just done.” 

These objections of Dr Johnson suppose Shakspeare to have 
written the first scenes of this play, with the unskilfulness of a 
tyro in the dramatic art, instead of that matchless address, which 
he always discovered. 

Could he, who was such a master of his art, have allowed one 
of the leading personages, or any of the leading personages, whom 
he introduced upon the stage, to forget at one time what but a 
few minutes before they had asserted. This is altogether incredi- 
ble. Instead of finding carelessness and inconsistency in these pass- 
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ages, we think, on the contrary, we discover in them delicate 
strokes of art and touches of nature. That we may make this ap- 
pear, let us relate the facts, and a beauty will be discovered where 
there seemed to be deformity. The play opens just at the mo- 
ment in which Macbeth and Banquo were returning from the 
victory, which they had obtained over the united forces of Norway 
and the Scottish rebels, their allies. Rumours were afloat in re- 
ference to the particulars of the contest, and messengers were 
coming to the king with their several statements. Each person 
made his report partly from his own knowledge, and partly from 
what had been communicated to him from others. A wounded 
soldier first delivers a statement of what he had personally witness- 
ed. He mentions Macbeth’s contest with Mac Donald, the first 
defeat of the king’s enemies, of their reinforcement and return, 
and second onset, but he seems to have known nothing of Cawdor. 
In the mean time, Rosse comes to the king, who had received ad- 
ditional intelligence, that the Thane of Cawdor assisting the king 
of Norway, or else lining the rebel ranks with hidden help and 
vantage, they began a dismal conflict. At first, as was very natu- 
ral, he mentioned it as a certainty, that the king of Norway had 
been aided by Cawdor, but when the question asked by Macbeth led 
him to speak with greater precision and accuracy, he stated it as 
doubtful whether he had acted with Norway, with the rebels, or 
with both combined. We see no kind of discrepancy here, or none 
which would not be perfectly natural, in such a time of tumult, 
anxiety and confusion. And, as to the circumstance, that Mac- 
beth and Banquo should have been ignorant of the fate of a man 
whom they had subdued in the battle, and taken captive, it is 
but to presume that, as commanding officers of their king’s forces, 
they had been hurried into the field by the approach of the Nor- 
wegian army, with very little comprehension of the aid which had 
been furnished him by the Scottish rebels, and, after gaining a de- 
cided victory, were returning to their king, in ignorance of the 
fact that the Thane of Cawdor was among the number of their 
opponents. The poet, surely, without any great stretch of his 
prescriptive rights, might choose to represent them as entirely un- 
acquainted with the person, or character and conduct of the 
Thane of Cawdor. The whole picture, therefore, drawn by the 
tragedian, seems to us a faithful description of what would naturally 
take place at such a time, and among persons similarly situated. 


Macbeth. Come what, come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 


Johnson. ‘I suppose every reader is disgusted with the tauto- 
logy in this passage, time and the hour, and will, therefore, willing- 
ly believe Shakspeare wrote it thus: 


Come what, come may, 
Time! on! the hour runs through the roughest day. 


Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which are to befall him; 
but finding no satisfaction from his own thoughts, he grows impa- 
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tient of reflection, and resolves to wait the close without harassing 
himself with conjectures, 


Come what, come may, 


But to shorten the pain of suspense, he calls upon time in the usual 
style of ardent desire, to quicken his motion,—‘Time! on!’ 

‘‘He then comforts himself with the reflection that all his per- 
plexity must have anend. ‘The hour runs through the roughest 
day.’ The conjecture is supported by the passage in the letter to 
his lady, in which he says, ‘they referred me to the coming on of 
time, with hail, king,’ ” etc. 

We presume few persons would think the proposed alteration 
of this passage an improvement. As it stands, it bears more the 
air of an easy and unsought expression of a vulgar adage, which it 
was natural in Macbeth to repeat, in that state of reverie, or ec- 
stasy, into which he had been wrought by unexpected intelligence, 
communicated both by the witches and Rosse. His ambitious 
heart, at this moment, was conceiving the guilty purpose of usurp- 
ing the crown. “Time! on!’ presents too much the appearance of 
a set speech for a man thus situated. He would not yet wish time 
to hasten its progress, but rather, if possible, to rest upon its wing. 
Time and the hour, moreover, are very distinct ideas, although 
they both denote different portions of duration. Duration also 
makes up our ideas of time and eternity, and yet they are very 
different conceptions. ‘The expressions, therefore, as they stand, 
bear all the marks of a vulgar adage, exactly corresponding to the 
line before them, ‘come what, come may.’ 

In the next passage criticised by the doctor, we are surprised 
. that he thinks it necessary to change the phrase, ‘the dearest thing 
he owed,’ into ‘the dearest thing he owned,’ since owed is constantly 
used for owned in many plays of this author. It seems to have 
been the term by which the idea of possession was expressed in his 
time. Ifit be changed here, it must be changed in all cases. 

King. There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face. 

“The construction of the mind,” says Johnson, “is, I believe, a 
phrase peculiar to Shakspeare; it implies the frame and disposition 
of the mind by which it is determined to do good or ill.” 

Dr Johnson here supposes construction to be an equivalent term 
to structure, and it is frequently so used. But is it not here taken 
in another meaning, which is also very common, when it implies 
the same as interpretation? There is no art to find the mind’s in- 
terpretation in the face. We speak of construing a classic author, 
or construing the signification of any signs. ‘The same idea is sup- 
posed to be conveyed by our meaning of the term construction as 
by that of Dr Johnson, and it is not important in which sense we 
take it, but we cannot help thinking, that Shakspeare meant by 
these words merely to assert, that the face is no certain index of 
the inward sentiments. 


Macbeth. Our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and servants, 

Which do but what they should, in doing every thing, 
Safe towards your love and honour. 
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The critics have found a strange difficulty in the phrase, “every 
thing safe towards your love and honour.” Mr Theobald and 
Dr Warburton would change it into fiefs towards your love and 
honour, and Dr Johnson proposes to alter everything into nothing, 
and safe into save. We cannot conceive a difficulty, considering 
the uniformly artless stvle of Shakspeare. The commentators try 
as strenuously as possible, to put him in stilts, and by this means 
would embarrass and disfigure him. He means merely to make 
Macbeth say to his king, that they are only fulfilling their duties, 
when striving to preserve the safety of his person and empire, or to 
do everything safe, towards his love and honour. 


Lady Macbeth. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirit in thine ear, 
And ciastise with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
That fate and metaphysical aid do seem 
To have thee crowned withal. 


Johnson. ‘*For seem the sense evidently directs us to seek. The 
crown to which fate destines thee, and which preternatural agents 
endeavour to bestow upon thee. The golden round is the diadem.” 

But why alter the very expressions of Shakspeare, when his 
meaning is sufficiently clear? Seem or seek would imply similar 
ideas. Fate and metaphysical aid denote or signify to us that you 
are advancing to the crown, come and let me animate you to the 
effort which is necessary to obtain it. This meaning renders all 
sufficiently clear. 


Lady Macbeth. Come, all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts! unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, top full 
Of direst cruelty; make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
Th’ effect and it. 


After remarking very justly that mortal in this passage means 
not thoughts of mortals, but deadly, murderous, Dr Johnson pro- 
poses to change the phrase ‘keep peace between the effect and it,’ 
into ‘keep pace,’ which he makes to signify, to pass between or 
intervene. The words, as they stand, express by a figure, more 
beautifully than they would if changed, the idea that no compunc- 


_ tions of conscience may prevent the execution of her designs, or 


keep peace between her atrocious purpose and its fulfilment. To 
say keep pace, for intervening, is very awkward and harsh. __ 

In the next criticisms of the doctor, and proposed alterations of 
the text, in the conversation which took place between Duncan 
and Banquo, having relation to the castle and situation of Macbeth, 
we cannot perceive what advantage would be gained by changing 
seat into site, or altering the punctuation, and make the line read, 
“smell wooingly,” or smells wooingly here. We hasten forward in 
this review. ‘The doctor, very justly, remarks upon the excellent 
sentiment conveyed in those lines, in which Macbeth says to his 
wife, who is urging him forward in his career of guilt— 
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I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 


This is a striking instance of the moral sublime. Such senti- 
ments dart upon the mird of the fine writer, like pencils of light 
from heaven, all feel their power, but few could originate them. 


Macbeth. Now, o’er half the world, 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, and withered murder, 
Alarum/’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing sides, towards his design, 
Moves like a Ghost. Thou sound and firmset Earth! 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
That now suits with it! 


This exquisitely finished and sublime passage, too, could not be 
allowed to rest, but commentators must attempt emendations. The 
only alteration, which would amount to an improvement, is that 
proposed by Pope, who supposes that sides should have been written 
strides. This would be more significant, but, we say, let Shak- 
speare’s text alone, where the sense can be made out. The expe- 
diency of this caution is strongly impressed upon the mind by what 
Dr Johnson would alter in these lines, which would change their 
meaning and destroy their force. He proposes this as the true 
reading of one part— 


And withered murder, 

Thus with his stealthy pace, : 
With Tarquin ravishing, slides towards his design, 
Moves like a Ghost. 








This proposal needs not animadversion. But his next alteration 
discovers that he has entirely missed the meaning of Shakspeare— 


Thou sound and firmset Earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

That now suits with it. 


He says of this,—“I believe every one that has attentively read 
this dreadful soliloquy is disappointed at the conclusion, which, if 
not wholly unintelligible, is at least obscure, nor can be explained 
into any sense worthy of the author; I shall, therefore, propose a 
slight alteration, 


for fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And talk—the present horror of the time! 
That now suits with it.” 





It is not necessary to give the argument by which Dr J. endea- 
vours to support this amendment, as he has evidently missed the 
very idea, which is indispensable to a right comprehension of the 
passage. Besides the improbability that Shakspeare would have 
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furnished such an instance of the bathos, as that of saving that the 
stones would prate of his whereabout and talk, the first a strong 
and the last a comparatively weak expression, he evidently here 
shows how very nice an observer he was of the very minutest ope- 
rations of nature. He had remarked what the philosopher learns 
from the study of nature, the effect of the smallest noises upon the 
mind, when it is strongly excited by fear, or any other passion. 
Any noise, at such a moment, by turning the attention of the mind 
from the object which terrifies or agitates it, relaxes its tension of 
feeling, and affords instantaneous relief. It is upon this principle, 
that the timid boy whistles as he passes a churchyard, and in the 
dark, which mitigates his apprehensions. This is the only idea 
which escaped the penetration of Dr Johnson. ‘The want of this 
rendered the expression ‘to take the horror from the time,’ unintel- 
ligible to him, and led to his proposal of substituting in its place 
the word talk, and the exclamation which succeeds. These altera- 
tions, which destroy the whole meaning and its beauty, would in a 
great degree evaporate in the change. Let the beautiful passage, 
therefore, we say most decidedly, remain unaltered, unless Pope’s 
amendment, of sides with the word strides, be allowed, which we 
rather think would heighten the colouring of the picture. 


Lenox. The night has been unruly; where we lay, 
Our chimnies were blown down. And, as they say, 
* Lamentings heard in the air, —— screams of death, 
And prophesying with accents terrible, 
Of dire combustion and confused events, 
New hatched to the woful time. 
The obscure bird clamoured the livelong night, 
Some say the Earth was feverous and did shake. 


Johnson.—“A prophesy of an event new hatched, seems to be a 
prophesy of an event past. The term ‘new hatched’ is properly ap- 
plicable to a bird, and that birds of ill omen should be new hatched 
to the woful time is very consistent with the rest of the prodigies 
here mentioned, and with the universal disorder into which nature 
is described as thrown by the perpetration of this horrid murder. 
These lines, I think, should be rather regulated thus— 


Prophesying with ascents terrible, 

Of dire combustion and confused events-- 

New hatched to the woful time, the obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong night.” 


Here, while the doctor imagines that he has discovered in Shak- 
speare an absurdity in asserting that there was a prophesy of events 
new hatched to the woful time, which, he thinks, seems to be a 
prophesy of past events, he forgets the greater departure from na- 
ture with which he is chargeable, in supposing that the obscure 
bird new hatched should clamour the livelong night. It must be a 
precocious little songster of the grove, which could achieve this 
task. But where is the absurdity of speaking of prophesyings of 
dire. combustions and confused events, new hatched to the woful 
time? On the very evening of Duncan’s murder might not a pro- 
phet have predicted, as he entered Macbeth Castle, that he would 
be murdered, that Banquo would perish, that Macduff’s family 
would be butchered, and all those dreadful evils succeed, which fol- 
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low in the train of civil wart’ Would not these events have been 
justly said to be new hatched upon that night, and afterwards to be 
brought to maturity? The prophet here might have performed the 
same part with Duncan, which the soothsayer did with Caesar, who, 
on his way to the Senatehouse, admonished him to beware of the 
ides of March. ‘The whole passage, as it stands, is beautiful and 
unexceptionable. 


Macbeth. Here lay Duncan. 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 
And his gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature, 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance; there the murderers, 
Steeped in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breeched with gore. 


It is unnecessary to repeat what the doctor says of this passage, 
as he comes to the right conclusion at last. The passage would be 
deprived of some of its beauty both by Mr Pope’s alteration of 
golden into gory blood, as the one means precious, or royal, and 
the other is insignificant;.and by Dr Johnson’s change of ‘unman- 
nerly breeched,’ into ‘unmanly drenched,’ which has no authority 
nor propriety in its favour. ‘This is the set speech of Macbeth, 
and might have been studied and prepared. Unmannerly refers, 
we should think, to the situation in which the swords of the king’s 
attendants were discovered. But Dr Johnson accounts for the arti- 
ficial style of this speech, and strikes the mark, when, in conclusion, 
he observes:— 

‘It is not improbable that Shakspeare put these forced and unna- 
tural metaphors jnto the mouth of Macbeth, as a mark of artifice 
and dissimulation, to show the difference between the studied lan- 
guage of hypocrisy and the natural outcries of sudden passion. 
This whole speech, considered in this light, is a remarkable in- 
stance of judgment, as it consists entirely of antitheses and meta- 

hors.” 

Undoubtedly, this is the true view of the subject, and it would 
be well if the commentators had caught this hint long ago. Instead 
of throwing the blame of what they conceive to be errors, upon 
transcribers, let them at first be careful to determine that they are 
errors. The finest conceptions and boldest flights of genius are often- 
times recorded as mistakes and deformities, by those who are imper- 
fectly acquainted with subjects upon which the writers are speak- 
ing. In this very scene, we find in Shakspeare delicate touches of 
nature, and all the shades of feeling are denoted by the language 
and demeanour of the several characters, when the murder of 
Duncan is disclosed to them. We have seen the cold and artificial 
speech of Macbeth—hear the rest—Macduff is the man whose 
heart was most free from all selfish views and interests; loving his 
sovereign, and anticipating only mischief to himself and country 
from his decease, his heart is really rent asunder, and he exclaims, 


O horrcr! horror! horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee. 
His subsequent expressions are in the same strain of unmingled 
horror. Now, turn to lady Macbeth, and see how she strives to 
counterfeit a grief which she feels not— 
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What’s the business? 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parly 
The sleepers of the house? Speak, speak! 


This is evidently a forced expression of surprise and concern; and, 
afterwards, her exclamation, ‘Wo—alas! what, in our house!’ is 
of the same character. In the same manner, the effects produced 
by the news, upon Malcolm, Donalbain and Banquo, discover an in- 
fusion of mere personal feeling and considerations of seltinterest. A 
volume might be written upon these strokes of natural colouring in 
Shakspeare, and might be denominated the philosophy of his drama. 
Lord Kames has displayed ingenuity in exhibiting these beauties 
of Shakspeare, but it has always appeared to us, that, in two cases 
out of three, he has not hit the mark. Voltaire treats his criticisms 
with'great contempt, but he seems to have been prejudiced against 
his lordship, on account of his decided preference of Shakspeare to 
Racine and Corneille. 


Macbeth. Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be feared. *Tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntless spirit of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear; and under him 
My genius stands rebuked, as it is said 
Anthony’s was by Cesar. 


Johnson. ‘I cannot but propose the rejection of the passage, 
‘as it is said Anthony’s was by Cesar,’ which, I believe, was an in- 
sertion of some player, that having so much learning as to discover 
to what Shakspeare alluded, was not willing that his audience 
should be less knowing than himself,and has, therefore, weakened the 
author’s sense by the introduction of a remote and useless image, 
into a speech bursting from a man wholly possessed with his own 
present condition, and, therefore, not at leisure to explain his own 
allusions to himself.” 

This is an attempt of the doctor, to perform what we have just 
mentioned as altogether inadmissible with the works of this author, 
that is to alter and amend his text, because we think the phrase 
unnatural or out of place. Now, we cannot conceive anything 
more natural at this time, than such an allusion by Macbeth. He 
did not utter this speech until he had obtained the crown, and had 
time to reflect upon the past, present and future. It was not a 
burst of feeling, but a cool reflection arising out of the memory of 
the atrocious means by which he had obtained the sovereignty, and 
the consciousness of the perils by which he was surrounded. He 
felt that Banquo was apprised of the state of his mind, must enter- 
tain suspicions of his guilt, and stood in the way of his transmission, 
of the crown to his posterity. He knew, also, the talents, integri- 
ty, firmness of purpose and intrepidity of Banquo. He acknow- 
ledges that under him his own genius stood rebuked. What more 
natural in a proud and ambitious mind, not brooking a rival, than 
to take refuge from the shame he felt in acknowledging the influ- 
ence which Banquo had over him, in the example of a celebrated 
Roman, who was under a similar control from even an inferior man? 
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It was a great relief to his pride and ambition to be able to show, by 
such an instance, that his greatness was not brought in question by 
this weakness. 

We cannot conceive why Dr J. shouid wish the words, ‘the per- 
fect spy of the time’ to be changed into ‘a perfect spy of the time,’ 
in the directions which Macbeth gives to the murderers. ‘Acquaint 
you with the perfect spy of the time,’ means make yourselves ac- 
quainted with the very moment in which Banquo will return, and 
he could hardly have here recommended to them to procure an- 
other assistant in the task, as they discover great surprise, when 
they perceive the arrival of a third person, at the moment in which 
the murder was committed. The employment of a third murder- 
er was an afterthought of Macbeth, arising out of his extreme anxi- 
ety to have the work most completely finished. 

















Macbeth. You know your own degrees; sit down; 
At first and last, a hearty welcome. 





Johnson. ‘*As this passage stands, not only the numbers are very 
imperfect, but the sense, if any can be found, weak and contempti- 
ble. I believe the true reading is— 






You know your own degrees; sit down. To first 
And last the hearty welcome.” 





Besides, that there would be some indelicacy in an allusion to 
the highest and lowest, in the welcome he gives them, where is 
there any difficulty in finding a sense not weak and contemptible, if 
we suppose him, according to the obvious import of the terms, to 
say to his guests, you know your own degrees; sit down. At first 
and last, from the beginning of the feast to its end, a hearty wel- 
come. Would it not be a compliment to visiters at our house, who 
come to spend some days with us, at the first meal to prove our 
satisfaction, by saying to them, a hearty welcome as long as you 
shall choose to stay, from the commencement to the termination of 


the visit? 



















Lady Macbeth. Proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear, 
This is the air drawn dagger, which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. Oh! these flaws and starts, 
Impostures to true fear, would well become 

A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 

Authorized by her grandam. 








Johnson. ‘As starts can neither with propriety or sense be call- 
ed impostures to true fear, something else was undoubtedly intend- 
ed by the author, who, perhaps wrote 







These flaws and starts, 
Impostures, true to fear, would well become 


A woman’s story. 







These symptoms of terror and amazement might better become im- 
postors true only to fear, might become a coward at the recital of 
such jalsehoods as no man could credit, whose understanding was 
not weakened by his terrors; tales told by a woman,” etc. 

The objection of the doctor, here, is to the phrase, flaws and 
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starts, when said to be impostures to true fear, and he thinks it is 
improved by calling them impostures true to fear. This, every one 
must perceive, would be a singular mode of expression. Impos- 
tures or impostors, who are true, and true to fear! To us there is 
sufficient clearness in the passage to render it intelligible. Flaws 
and starts may be said to be impostures or impostors to true fear, 
as they are often assumed by the vain, affected, and silly, as the 
signs of terror, where there is no ground of apprehension. The 
are unmanly and false signs of fear, and would suit only those who 
were listening to goblin stories by a winter’s fire. 


Rosse. Dearest cousin, 
I pray you school yourself; but for your husband, 
e’s noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits of the time, I dare not speak much further— 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors 
And do not know it ourselves; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. 


The doctor proposes the following change in this passage: 


When we bode ruin from what we fear. 


He recommends the alteration, by the single consideration that 
the present reading seems to afford no sense; and, therefore, some 
critical experiment may be tried upon it. We would simply ask, 
where is the difficulty in comprehending the meaning of the ex- 
pressions, “when we hold rumour from what we fear? Ina state 
of great alarm and danger among a people, would not their fears 
give a new tincture to every report in circulation, although they 
might not distinctly apprehend what it was they ought to fear? Fear 
discolours and disfigures objects presented immediately to the senses, 
and could it not do so still more with intelligence communicated to 
us by hearsay? Suppose Rosse had heard that Macbeth had sent 
messengers in pursuit of Macduff, who had overtaken and brought 
him to the tyrant, and he had ordered his execution, would not his 
fears have led him to trust in the report, although it would have 
been false? In this case, he would have held rumour from what 
he feared, not knowing what he might not fear. This is the very 
state of mind among a community, afterwards so well described, 
when, it is said, that they float upon a wild and violent sea, or 
ocean of uncertainty, disquietude and terror. The alteration in 
the punctuation after “move,” would improve the sense, and was 
probably intended by the author. He would hardly have written, 


But float upon a wild and violent sea, 
Each way, and move. I'll take my leave, 


unless, after move, Rosse had checked himself, and stopped in what 
he was about to say. 

We see no reason for changing “downfall birthdom” into “down- 
fallen birthdom,” nor the “chance of goodness,” into “chance, O 
goodness,” nor “way of life” into “May of life,” which is fallen into 
the sear, the yellow leaf, nor “advantage to be given” into “van- 
tage given.” 
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Macbeth. Wherefore was that cry? 
Seyton. The queen is dead. 
Macbeth. She should have died hereafter, 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow. 














Johnson. ‘*This passage has very justly been suspected of being 
corrupt. It is not apparent for what word there would have beena 
time in the second line, and that there would or would not have 
been a time for any word, seems not a consideration of importance 
sufficient to transport Macbeth into the following exclamation. I 
read, therefore, 









She should have died hereafter— 
There would have been a time for—such a world! 









“It isa broken speech, in which only a part of the thought is ex- 
pressed, and may be paraphrased thus: the queen is dead. Mac- 
beth. Her death should have been deferred to some more peaceful 
hour; had she lived longer, there would at length have been a 
time for the honours due to her as queen, and that respect which I 
owe her for her fidelity and love. Such is the world—such is the 
condition of human life, that we always think tomorrow will be 
happier than today. But tomorrow and tomorrow steals over us 
unenjoyed and unregarded, and we still linger in the same expec- 
tation to the moment appointed for our end. All these days, which 
have thus passed away, have sent multitudes of fools to the grave 
who were engrossed by the same dream of future felicity, and 
when life was departing from them, were, like me, reckoning on to- 
morrow.” 

It appears to us that Dr J. has in this interpretation entirely 
missed the meaning of this speech, and deprived it of its life and 
spirit. In the first place, it was remote from the thoughts of Mac- 
beth, at that moment, to make any allusion to honours which, at 
another period, would have been paid to the queen, or the respect 
he owed her for her fidelity and duty. No such virtuous sentiments 
entered his bosom. The tyrant now knew that his situation was 
desperate, and that heaven was ready to pay him dreadful retri- 
bution for all his crimes. He could not but remember that the 
queen had been a partaker of all these crimes, and had even pro- 
voked him to pursue the road to ruin. In this desperate state of 
his affairs, the news is reported that the queen is dead. He hears 
it with cold indifference, as the guilty never strongly sympathize 
in each other’s sufferings. 

There would have been a time for such a word as the death of 
the queen; she must have died hereafter. ‘Then he begins to mo- 
ralize upon the vanity of human things; time passes rapidly away, 
our tomorrows succeed each other without intermission, and, then, 
discovering some spleen towards a world, which had now humbled 
him, he says, “and all our yesterdays have lighted fools the way to 
death.” ‘Then, at last, he expresses a willingness to resign a life 
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which left him no enjoyment, ‘out, out, brief candle.’ This seems 
to us the natural interpretation of this speech, and that it recom. 
mends itself to every understanding. Dr J. supposes him to moral- 
ize as a virtuous man, but this was impossible, steeped as he was 
in guilt. Dr J. objects, too, to the phrase, ‘to the last syllable of 
recorded time,’ which he thinks signifies the time fixed in the de- 
crees of heaven for the period of life. But why not suppose that it 
means the Jast moment of time which is known to us, or which has 
passed? Ifthe last moment of life is metaphorically represented 
by the last syllable, the whole duration must be written or re- 
corded. 
Macbeth. If thou speakst false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee; if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

That lies like truth. 

The doctor proposes to amend the expression, ‘pullin resolution,’ 
and say ‘pall in resolution.’ Either phrase is sufficiently accurate. 
Pull in resolution implies to pull back in my purpose, or decline in 
confidence, or, as the doctor says, languish in my constancy; my 
confidence begins to forsake me. 

Thus we have endeavoured to vindicate from objections this in- 
imitable tragedy, and contribute our mite towards its elucidation. 
Everything said in mere illustration by Dr Johnson is excellent and 
well worth a perusal, but when he attempts to disparage the per- 
formance and proposes alterations in the text, we are decidedly of 
opinion that his exceptions are unfounded, and his proposed emenda- 
tions would be injurious. Great as he was, he does not appear to 
have cultivated that kind of discernment which enabled Shakspeare 
to draw each change of “many coloured life,” to penetrate into the 
inmost recesses of nature, and not only to depict her great promi- 
nent features, but catch every vagrant sign of secret action or emo- 
tion as it arose upon her surface. Dr Johnson’s mind was stored 
with maxims of wisdom, the principles of science, the rich lore of 
learning, and all those materials which his masculine powers were 
able to make use of, in the erection of the magnificent structures 
of his genius, but his warmest admirers, (and we consider ourselves 
among the number,) need not deem it a disparagement of him to 
assert, that he possessed not that delicacy of taste or those fine per- 
ceptions of beauty in style and expression, by which Addison, Pope 
and Steele were so remarkably distinguished. Of his Irene, we all 
know that Garrick observed, when Johnson spoke in it, passion 
slept and declamation roared, while Shakspeare dipped his pen in 
his own heart. ‘To the correctness of his criticism, we think every 
reader of good taste will assent. The works of this gentleman are 
an invaluable accession to English literature, and great instruction 
is to be derived from them, but, after all, we cannot but regard 
Addison, Pope, Swift, Steele, and the writers of their day, as much 
more perfect models. There are discoverable in them, an inex- 
pressible ease, elegance, grace, and artless simplicity, which are 
equalled only by the ancient classics and the finest writers. 














THE ROMAN GAMES. 
BY SUMNER L, FAIRFIELD. 


Oh, now the shadows of the Buried move 
Around me—beautilul and haughty forms— 
Waked from the sleep of centuries to endure, 
Again, the vanities of earth’s best joys, 
The certainties of evil—(mind restores 
‘The dead)—and havoe cries ascend the heavens 
From Pompeii’s waiting thousands, while the groans 
Of the convulsed volcano answer them. 
The feeble and the famishing and slaves, 
Whose toil a thousand years will not reveal, 
Alone are seen upon the public ways; 
And every face is chronicled with care, 
Loathing the lingering lapse of wasted breath, 
The purposeless continuance of low toil 
And want and thankless servitude, amid 
The meshes of a wan and dim despair. 
All else find pastime in the savageness 
Of games where smiles and shouts are bought with blood. 
Questor and edile, senator and knight, 
Censor and Hamen, vestal and courtesan, 
Noble and commoner, commingling, meet 
Amid the portent horrors of the day, 
Whose shuddering light to Pompeii bids farewell, 
In torture to seek rapture, in the pangs 
Of | pomeean gored and Christians gashed 
And mangled to proclaim their ecstasies! 
The dicer in the midst suspends his skill, 
Tested by spoil wrung from the heart of want, 
To witness and applaud the guiltier tests 
Of science; and the banqueter forsakes 
The wanton wassail of the flesh to seek 
The richer revel of the bandit mind. 
The spotless vestals the electric fire 
Of Vesta’s shrine desert dnd through their veils 
Gaze, from the podium* of patrician pride, 
On sinless blood poured o’er the trampled sand 
From the hot veins of causeless strife; the judge 
Bears from the Forum the remorseless thoughts, 
Which, petrified by usage, have become 
His Nature, never thrilled by mercy’s voice. 
The matron, whom dishonour dares not name; 
The virgin in her beauty angel pure; 
The warrior, who, like Blenheim’s victor, ne’er 
The stategy of pale retreat had learned 
In the swift triumph of his bannered march; 
The merchant, aes sic integrity no thought 
Assails; the poet from his dreams of old, 
Elfland and wizardy and fabled gods; 
Sages, by their disciples canonized, . 
Who from saturnian visions, feigning power 
Without oppression and republics stained 
By no corruptions, bosomed mid the bowers 
Of the Evening Isles or Orcades—arise 
To look upon the agonistes’ face 
Imaging hell, and with the Circus’ shouts 
Mingle the fiats of philosophy! 
And augurs to vacliet their oracles 

me now to gaze upon the cloven heart 
And watch the spasms of Nature’s utter throes. 


*The Orchestra—the place of honour. 
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And Pompeii’s might and affluence await 

The Preetor’s voice, and the vast fabric gleams 
With million glances and with million cries 
Echoes as from the tribune now the word F 
Of Power commands—‘“‘Lo! let the games begin!” 


Cheered by the charioteers, who proudly stand, 
Reining their fury, round the battlement 
Rush the barbed chargers, like the samiel cloud 
O’er Zara when the tropic burns with death; 
And breathless watchers, who, upon the race, 
Risk many a talent, when they would deny 
The alms of one poor obolus to wo, : 
Hang waiting sudden triumph or despair. 
One wins, the prelude closes, and the host, 
Like winds among a wilderness of leaves, 
Sink down and to the dread arena turn. 
The trumpet summons—awful silence floats 
Over the multitudes who fix their gaze 
Upon the portals of the cells beneath. 


They open, and the gladiators move | 

Round the thronged circle to display their forms 
Athlete and strong, and with the voice of death 
Salute the ruthless Genius of the Games.* 

From many a kingdom thralled they come—from realms 
Spoiled by the locust hordes of Rome; the Gaul, 
The Briton andthe Thracian and the Frank, 

The Wehrmanne and the Hebrew and the Celt, 
Every clime’s vanquished—every age’s wreck, 
All codes and tine strangers or friends, contend 
Here in assassin strife to please their lords. 

One deep wild shout like breaking billows swells, 
Hailing the victims of the carnage fiend, 

And on the sands two stalwart forms alone 
Remain; and now Sigalion, voiceless god 

Of Memphian mysteries, of all the host 

Seems sovereign, such a quivering stillness hangs 
Over the thousands, who await the fray 

With eyes electric as the ether fires, 

Lips sealed by passion, hearts, like lava, still 

In their intensest rapture! Bickering swords 
Clash quickly, yet, with matchless skill, each blow 
Or thrust falls on the flashing steel; and lon ’ 
With fixed eyes dro ping not their folded bas, 
And marble lips, and brows whereon the veins 
Burn like the storm bolt o’er ice pifinacles, 

And heaving bosoms, naked in their strength, 
And limbs in every attitude of grace 

And power—they struggle, not in hope of fame, 
To win dominion, or achieve revenge; 

But by their toil and agony and blood 

To amuse the languid masters of the world. 

From the free forest where he walked a king, 
From his hearth’s altar where he stood a priest, 
Hither, in mauacles, was guiltless man 

Dragged for a mockery and gory show! 

An erring glance—and o’er a prostrate form 

Of beauty stands the unrejoicing foe, 

Sternly receiving from the merciless 

The still command to slay! and now he lifts 

His serried sabre purpled to the hilt 

With that heart’s blood he might have deeply loved! 
One groan—a gasp—a shudder—and a soul 

Hath gone to join the myriad witnesses 
Who in the winds of northern wilds invoke 

The Desolators to avenge their doom. 


*Morituri Te salutant. 
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While o’er the sands they drag the dead, and strew 
The place of carnage with uncrimsoned dust, 
Mirth reigns and voices mingle everywhere, 
Lauding the skill of the barbarian’s strife 
And the fine anguish of the dying slave. 









Again, scarce breathing stillness falls—again 
The gladiators enter, and the strife, 
Protracted but to close in death, goes on. 
A Briton, from the land of Caradoc, 
Whose daily breath had been Plinlimmon’s breeze, 
Beneath the weapon of the Gaul pours out 










Blood glowing with the soul of liberty, i 
And dies, to Druid altars in the realm Me 
Of Mona, breathing back his heart, whose voice = 





Andraste, in her home of vengeance, hears. thy?! 
Triumphant shouts and quick expiring shrieks, a 
Dread silence and hurrahs and agonies z 
Succeed each mortal fray; and oft the sands, ‘ 
Dabbled by gory fingers, trampled o’er 

By feet that fail beneath the crushing strength 
Of the grim joyless victors—are fresh strewn 

To bury blood which sunk not into earth, 

But from beholding heaven drew down the wrath 
That made almighty Rome, to every land, 

A curse, a mockery and a shuddering jest. 
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BY MORRIS MATTSON. 






There is no apology for him who is afratd or unwilling to speak the truth; 
for no good man will be ashamed to hear it told. AN OLD ESSAYIST. 


“We had better stop for the night,” said the driver of a lumbering stage- 
coach, as he threw his whip violently upon the roof of the vehicle. 

“With all my heart,” Ianswered. ‘But why this sudden determination?” 

“These roads, sir, are quite impassable: besides, the lamps are out. The 
horses have been plunging, for the last hour, up to their kneesin mud. A 
Hercules could not relieve us from our difficulties.’°—‘A classical driver,’ 
thought I. 

“Pray, how far is it’to the next town?” 

“Fifteen miles.” 

“Then, of course, we cannot proceed. But where are we now? Is there 
not a light on our left?” 

“Yes, Sir. It is a country Inn, where, I think, we shall find comfortable 
lodgings for the night. Will you alight?” 

“Certainly!” I replied. The reader, by this time, is aware that I was tra- 
velling through a rough and desolate part of the country. It was during the 
first summer month. I had left Cincinnati, on my way to Philadelphia; and at 
the period I am about to commemorate, I had journeyed as far as the county 
of , in Pennsylvania. I, it happened, was the only passenger. On quit- 
ting the stage, I was conducted into an antiquated sittingroom, and went 
early to bed. On the ensuing morning, I met the family, collectively, at break- 
fast. The only person worthy of notice, was a young lady, a daughter of 
the worthy host, who was, apparently, very amiable inher disposition. She 































* * From the Diary of Jean Paul Ulrich. 
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was, moreover, exceedingly beautiful: not possessing exactly that sort of 
loveliness that is vaguely described by poets and romancers, but an ineffable 
sweetness in her look, and asort of quiet reserve, characteristic of her nature, 
that filled me with admiration. Her brow was not of marble, nor her fingers 
of ivory; but the first would have been a picture for female beauty, and the 
second were such as every impassioned man would have loved to press to his 
lips. Her voice, too, was musical, deep, low and plaintive. I know not why 
it is, but there seems to be an indescribable something in many female voices, 
with which I am always enchanted. Such was the laughing girl with whom 
I so unexpectedly became acquainted. I have said laughing, but, in speaking 
of her mirth, I do not wish to convey the impression that it was of a rude or 
boisterous kind. On the contrary, her sprightliness and vivacity would have 
won her the attachment of the most stoical of the sophists. But what more 
particularly interested me, was, that she quoted from nearly all the poets. 
While we were discussing the comparative merits of some of the old Eng- 
lish authors, we were interrupted by the hoarse voice of the highwayman. 

“Passengers for Philadelphia,” he shouted several times, unheeded. 

“The stage waits for you,” said Miss C—. 

“True,” I answered, “‘but—but—” 

“But what?” impudently inquired the man of the whip, who, growing im- 
patient, had obtruded himself into my presence. 

‘The truth is, 1 am overcome with the fatigue of my journey, and shall re- 
main here a few days to recruit. Mr Coachman, you may proceed.” Heres 
an adventure! Fairly in love with a girl in the wilderness. But there is some 
consolation in knowing that she possesses attractions infinitely superior to 
many of her sex. We passed weeks together; and, on my part, with ineffable 
delight. The country around was highly picturesque. On every side, there 
was a succession of hills, as far as the eye could reach. My rambles led me 
among their recesses, untill was wellacquainted with nearly every path and 
nook they contained. 

The neighbourhood, at this time, was ringing with the reports of a wretch- 
ed fugitive, who had committed murder. Thus far, he had escaped the mi- 
nisters of justice. The iron hand of the law had not fixed upon him its grasp. 
He was an outcast. He wandered, he knew not whither; and he was forced 
into a communion with his own dark thoughts. It was confidently believed 
that his hidingplace was near at hand, and some reported that they had seen 
him among the hills. It appeared, at least, that he was living in seclusion— 
afraid to venture again into the world. The stories of his singular and al- 
most supernatural appearance increased with every succeeding week. There 
was not an old woman, within a circuit of ten miles, who had not seen this 
prodigy of all evil. Some had beheld him, striding before them, like a mighty 
giant, blasting everything that came within his reach. Others, haply, had 
discovered him hanging upon a tree, with his jugular severed, and the blood 
streaming from his limbs, which, forsooth, they believed would have been a 
fitting punishment for his crimes. But, as it is our province to speak only of 
facts, we will not usurp the reader’s time with aj recital of the imaginary 
terrors that belong only to country credulity and superstition. 

It was a pleasant afternoon. I had strolled far into the country. I was 
resting upon the summit of a hill, watching the decline of the sun. It was 
not until it had disappeared, that I recollected that I had a long way to travel 
to my lodgings. I descended into a deep and narrow ravine, which was 
bounded on the opposite side by a precipitous mountain, known to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants by the name of Btack Mount. I arrived at its base. 
The moon broke out from a few straggling clouds, and discovered a path 
which was the only one I remembered not to have hitherto traversed. I in- 
stantly thought that it might lead to the retreat of the Fugitive, that strange, 

and, to me, incomprehensible man. I was borne on by a wild and uncontrol- 
lable spirit of adventure. L advanced several footsteps up the mountain. The 
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path wound round the angle of arock. Here I stopped to prepare the wea- 
pons of defence, in the event of danger. I passed along a narrow defile, that 
seemed to have been cut through a huge mass of rocks. Beyond this, there 
was a slight opening, into which the light of the moon did not penetrate. I 
stood, fora moment, absorbed in meditation. A feeling of mysterious awe 
began to steal over me. I was hastily departing, as a gleam of light shot be- 
fore my eyes, and I quivered like the leaf of a mimosa. Whence could such 
an unearthly glare have proceeded? My limbs seemed rivetted to the spot. 
My hand instinctively grasped a pistol, but there was no object against which 
to level it. I rallied my senses, and bitterly cursed my timidity. I now dis- 
covered the object of my alarm. By standing in a certain position, I could 
perceive, at a short distance, a calm and steady light, and, as I drew nearer, 
I found that it issued from a rudely constructed hut. I at once supposed that 
I had found the hidingplace of the Fugitive. I looked througha small crevice, 
and saw a man, wrapt in a cloak, seated at a table, upon which there was a 
large Spanish knife. His face was resting upon his hand, so as to conceal his 
features from my view. There seemed to be a convulsive motion in his limbs, 
as he sat, thus lonely and silent. At length, he sprang to his feet, and grasp- 
ing the knife which lay upon the table, brandished it furiously in the air. He 
then threw himself into a defensive attitude, and uttered horrible oaths. At 
length, as if overcome with the intensity of his wrath, he threw away his 
weapon, and, clasping his hands violently together, sank upon his knees, and 
lifted his eyes to heaven. Oh God! it was the gaze of an idiot, and my heart 
sank within me, as I looked upon his blanched cheek and his shattered frame, 
for in him I recognized, not only the friend and playmate of my youth, but 
the companion of my maturer years. I had even listened to his discourses in 
the pulpit, for he had long been pastor of a village church, and there seemed 
always to be so much earnest devotion in his words, as to impress them in- 
delibly upon my memory. 

He was still kneeling before me, uttering a brief and hurried prayer. What 
a fearful contrast with his previous life, was here presented! At one moment, 
a maniac, in his wildest mood—at the next, a remorseful and despairing sin- 
ner. What a wreck, too, of all that was noble and godlike in man! Could it 
be, that my bosom friend was thus bowed down to the earth, with the signet 
of disgrace affixed to his name for ever? What sad delusion could have led 
him astray—changing the gentleness of his nature into the madness of a de- 
mon? The thought was more than I could endure. I threw open the door 
of his hovel, and stood before him. He sprang forward, and seized me, con- 
vulsively, by the throat. 

‘“‘Who are you,” he asked, “‘that you dare intrude upon my presence?” 

“Your friend!” 

“Friend, say you? [haveno friend upon the earth. I am at war with the 
whole world. I ask no fellowship with created man, nor dol expect it. There- 
fore, confess your errand, or your blood will be the penalty of your refusal!” 

“Do you not know me?” 

“Know you? Fool! I tell you I am an alien and foe to all mankind. The 
whole human race are as reptiles that I would trample under foot! Do I 
claim a knowledge of the poor worms of the dust? No! I discard you all! 
I blot you from my memory—and henceforth I look upon you as the filth and 
rottenness of the earth.” He relaxed his hold of my person, and threw him- 
self into a seat. The unearthly glare of his eye denoted too plainly the utter 
prostration of his intellect. He covered his face with his hands, as though 
conscious who was in his presence; and at length he burst into tears. When 
his grief in a measure subsided, we engaged in conversation. He spoke of a 
variety of circumstances, connected with his peculiar situation, of which I 
was entirely ignorant. I entreated him to relate the incidents of his life, 
which had plunged him into so much misery. He commenced; but it will be 
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perceived that there is a strain of mental delirium running through some 
parts of the narrative. 

“You know who and what Iam? I would rather say what I have been,— 
that is, so far as my conduct wasa clue to my real character. But, you—no, 
nor none else, ever dreamed of the master demon that was lurking in my 
heart—converting, as it did, the current of my affections into bitterness— 
giving a hue of sadness and melancholy to my very thoughts—and pervert- 
ing every noble and generous impulse of my nature. Give me your hand!” 
he exclaimed witha terrible energy. I did as he desired. ‘Now mark what 
lam about toutter! You standin the presence of a Murperer! Nay, do not 
start. You have extorted—you have wrung from me this confession, and 
you shall be gratified. Sir, you may go and erect a scaffold, and publish to 
the world, that lam a felon, ready to be executed. It would be a pity to cheat 
the law, and I give myself up as a self-immolated victim. But, first, I must 
proceed with my history. You remember when I was chosen to fulfil the pas- 
toral duties of the church in . You, at that time, I believe,were, also, a 
resident of the same town. Therefore, I need not particularize. I married 
a rich and accomplished lady, and a family grew up around me. I might have 
been one of the best and happiest of men. But, no! there was too much of the 
fiend in my nature, requiring only a suitable occasion for action. Among my 
congregation, there was a young lady, called Eleanor, who resided with her 
parents, about a mile distant from the church. She was very beautiful. I 
need not describe her appearance. There wasa spirituality in her features, 
that I never beheld in those of any other female. Everything of purity and 
excellence was there depicted. She was stamped with all the perfection that 
could belong to the human character. And she—oh, God! what am I about 
toutter? * * * She was never absent from her seat during worship, 
and her whole soul was wrapt up in her devotions. She seemed to breathe 
an atmosphere different from all the world beside. But few could boast of 
the same stern and inflexible character for virtue—few, perhaps, possessed 
the same resolute purpose of soul in spurning the unhallowed touch of the 
dissembler and destroyer. And, yet, how easy it is for us, sometimes, to be- 

come the dupes of our own unsuspecting innocence! Such, unhappily, was 
the fate of Eleanor. 

‘She was seized with a fever. Her life was despaired of. I was speedily 
sent for to offer up a prayer for her recovery. I found the weeping and dis- 
consolate family assembled at her bedside. She had biddenthem all farewell, 
and expressed her desire to take her departure for the land of spirits. Would 
to God that she had not then been disappointed! Oh, that she had gone down 
to the grave, a model of virtue and innocence, before an incarnate devil had 
plotted her destruction. I need not say that I was constantly in attendance 
during her convalescence, for she recovered. When she had regained suffi- 
cient strength, she leaned upon my arm, and we walked, at first, into the 
garden and pleasure grounds. It was in the midst of summer, and, every 
day, we rambled still further away. I dare not tell what hideous thoughts 
were engendered in my brain, as I gazed upon her beautiful features. There 
was oneabsorbing, overruling, annihilating passion, that destroyed everything 
else. What was character or reputation, in comparison to its gratification? 
Such were my reflections. * * * * * * 

“The parents of Eleanor, who were at first flattered with my attentions 
to her, now thought that there was too much intimacy, and our future inter- 
views were forbidden. What course did I pursue? Did I break off the at- 
tachment, that, on my part, had already been commenced? Did I, as a ser- 
vant of the Lord, renounce all impure and unholy desires? No! I knew the 
influence it was in my power to exert over the innocent and confiding girl— 
and a few words will make known the sequel. We agreed to see each 

other in secret. The time and place were fixed for our meeting. I was 
present long before the appointed hour. It was night, and everything around 
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was hushed into repose. The moon was shedding upon the earth her magic 
and silver light. But I was unhappy, because Eleanor was still absent. 
The village clock tolled eight, and she had not yet come. What had hap- 
pened that her delay should be prolonged? Ah! I heard footsteps. Some 
one was approaching. ’Twas Eleanor, bounding fleetly over the grass. 
She rushed into my arms, and I breathed again upon her innocent lips. But 
she knew not what she was doing. I had used every artifice to disguise my 
infamousdesigns. The truth, however, suddenly flashed upon her mind. 

“We meet no more!” she said, casting me from her with the utmost scorn 
and indignation. 

“Why this coldness, Eleanor?” I inquired. ‘Have I offended you?” 

“Sir, you have hitherto deceived me. I will no longer be your dupe. My 
conduct thus far, I must confess, has been imprudent because misled by him 
who should have been my guide; but you may take to yourself the credit of 
having betrayed the confidence that I reposed in you. Oh, that I should 
have been so blinded as to be thus misled. Beware for the future. With me 
your secret will be safely lodged—provided you follow the precepts, hence- 
forth, which you inculcate as arule of conduct for others.” 

Thus she spoke, rashly and unfortunately. I could have withstood her 
reproaches—but her threats I could not endure. I saw the immense danger 
that was hovering around me—the tempest that was ready to swell and burst 
upon my head. I compared myself to the man over whom a sword was sus- 
pended by a single hair. I knew that a breath from Eleanor would fix 
upon me an everlasting stigzma—and my love was instantly transformed into 
the most rancorous hatred. Stung with her reproof, and almost infuriate 
with passion, I swore—aye, swore, in that lonely and solitary place, that her 
insolence should be punished. I seized her in my arms, and there was a vio- 
lent—a fearful struggle—and the cry of Murder rose uponthe air. It seemed 
to fill the whole universe with sound—and I fancied that I heard a thousand 
voices shouting for my arrest. It was a dreadful moment, and a dreadful al- 
ternative. I searched in my bosom for a dagger. J—I— to 

I know not what time had elapsed, when I awoke as if from a trance. 
The moon was shining brightly in the heavens—and before me lay the dull 
and inanimate form of Eleanor. She was disfigured with a dozen wounds. 
I parted the locks upon her forehead, and they were saturated with blood. 
Oh, I would have given worlds to have recalled that fair form back again to 
existence. But the deed was done, My hellish and vindictive spirit goaded 
me on to my own and hér destruction. Nothing—nay, not even the shrieks 
of the damned could have deterred me from my purpose. And now, 
when it is too late, I am ready to restore that life, which I so madly took 
away. I looked upon her features as she lay outstretched before me, and 
they were beautiful, even in death. I kissed her lips, but they were as mar- 
ble. I grasped her hand, but it fell cold and heavy by her side. I took my seat 
upon the earth, and gazed upon her for a long time in silence. I spoke nota 
word—I uttered not acry, so strange and unaccountable were my feelings. 
At length, I rose to depart, and left her alone to the silence and solitude of 
the woods.” The Fugitive was overpowered with the horror of his feelings. 
He was evidently struggling to suppress his emotions. After a long pause 
he made an effort to speak—but his voice faltered—and he was scarcely 

adequate to the task. 

“JT have now unburthened my mind. I am afraid, my dear friend, that I 
have given you much’ pain in the recital: but you will pardon my infirmi- 
ties, as I trust they will be pardoned by the Most High. This anguish of 
soul cannot last forever. Ah, you little thought, when we sported together 
in our boyhood, that I was so desperately wicked. I fear there is too much 
hypocrisy in the world, and that, too, under the garb of sanctity. I shudder, 

to think of the deception I have practised. But I will venture to pour 
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out my soul in pious supplications.” And here the tears began to steal down 
his withered cheeks. 

“T have drunk deeply of the cup of human wretchedness. I have quaffed 
it to the very dregs. But there is another sacrifice yet to be made. Justice 
must have her victim. I have hitherto eluded her pursuit. Tomorrow I 
shall resign myself into her hands. It is meet that I should suffer—and the 
gibbet and cord—‘‘Here he paused, and a tremor shook his whole frame. 
He resumed;— 

“T did not dream that the thoughts of death would give me so much alarm. 
But I have nothing to expect from human sympathy, andI will not murmur. 
You will not let my grave be dishonoured?—You are very good! There is 
one word more. Should it be in your power, you will comfort my disconso- 
late wife and children? Heaven will reward your kindness. And now, you 
will leave me. This night must be a long vigil of prayer. Therefore, I 
would be undisturbed. Tomorrow, you will hear of me in another direction, 
and for the present—Farewell.” 

I left him to his own meditations—and in a week from that time, I was on 
my way to Europe, whither I was departing for the restoration of my health. 

After a lapse of several months, I received a letter, from which I make the 
following brief extract. 

“The unfortunate P: , after whom you have so anxiously inquired, 
has been executed. He made a voluntary surrender, and freely confessed his 
guilt. For weeks he was supposed to be delirious, and, if so, I am happy to 
inform you that his mind was fully restored, long before his trial commenced. 
He was very devout, and anxiously desired the motley multitude to believe 
that he had received entire forgiveness from on high, for the wanton shedding 
of innocent blood. The feeling heart replied, with a sigh of sadness and dis- 
trust, ‘May God have mercy on his soul!’ ” 


BOYHOOD. 
BY MORRIS MATTSON. 


Oh, where is the bliss of youth’s sunny hour, 
When the heart was gay as the summer flow’r— 
And visions of joy went fleetingly by, 
As the clouds that career o’er the evening sky— 
When the cheek was flushed with a rosy hue, 
And the springs of life were gushing and new— 
When the brow was unmark’d by a single care, 
And innocence sat triumphant there? 
And where are the hills we loved to climb, 
To twine the wild rose and sweet mountain thyme? 
And where are the rocks that echoed with song? 
And the silvery streams that murmured along? 
The hills still are crown’d 
With the flowers of spring, 
And the rocks still resound, 
With the harp’s thrilling string— 
And the stream murmurs on in its winding maze, 
As it did in our bright and youthful days; 
But time—like a blight— 
Has shrivell’d the brow, 
And the eye—beaming bright— 
"Is lustreless now; 
Yet a Paradise waits us in the realms on high, 
Where nothing will fade, and joys never die! 
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THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 
Essays upon the Physical History of the Earth.—Is great antiquity, 


By Perer A. Browne, Esa. 
No. il. 

Att sound and genuine philosophy is founded upon the appearances of 
objects. In physical inquiries, nothing should be assumed as a principle, 
that is not proved by phenomena; nor should an hypothesis ever be ad- 
mitted into the pale of disputation, otherwise than as a question whose 
truth may be disputed. But, when the appearances of objects cannot be 
denied or explained away; and when, according to fair reasoning, they 
furnish sufficient foundation for a principle in science, they are not to be 
laid aside and disregarded because there are persons who dislike the con- 
clusions to which they lead, or philosophy will soon degenerate into com- 
placence to men, and the nature and order of things will be entirely mis- 
understood. In the present essays, we propose to prove that this Earth is of 
great antiquity ; much older than the general belief of unreflecting creditors 
would make it; much older than it would seem to those who have never 
made themselves acquainted with the facts disclosed by geological investiga- 
tions. Inour first part, published inthe last number, we endeavoured to clear 
the way for a fair and impartial discussion, by showing that there is no- 
thing in the proposition at variance with the account of the creation given 
in the Scriptures. We now propose to proceed, untramelled by prejudice 
or prepossession, to examine some of the many proofs of its antiquity that 
are furnished by geology. 

The rocks which compose the surface of the globe, appear at the first 
view, to be homogeneous masses, but the slightest attention to the 
subject detects this error. The merest tyro in geology, nay, the most 
common observer, soon perceives that, not only do the large masses of 
rocks, that are found protruding through the soil, or which are hidden in 
the bowels of the earth, differ from each other; but that the materials 
which compose the substance of a single mass, are sometimes hetero- 
genous; and, upon a closer examination, it is found that these differences 
are not merely in outward appearances, but that they are for the most 
part, substantial and definite. One rock is hard, another soft; one is light, 
another heavy; the basis of this rock may be lime; of that, alumine; 
one rock is found always more or less chrystallized; another, always 
entirely earthy ; some large masses are filled with animal or vegetable 
remains; in others not a vestige of any shell, bone, or leaf can be found 
by the most careful observer. As soon as these essential differences in 
rocks are clearly ascertained and admitted, it becomes expedient to sepa- 
rate and divide them one from another, and to give to each mass its ap- 
propriate rank and name. 

The greatest depth, to which the earth has been penctrated, is three 
thousand feet. 

Geologists have not entirely agreed as to the number of strata that com- 
pose this crust of the Earth (as it is sometimes, and not inaptly called) ; 
but it would seem from all that has been said and written upon this sub- 
ject, that there are three grand divisions or families, the rocks of which 
may be easily distinguished from each other. Rint 

To the first of these, are comprised those rocks, which, since the origi- 
nal creation of the planet, appear to have been deposited from water. 

In the second, are those rocks, which, since the same period, have the 
appearance of having undergone the operation of fire. 
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In the third, may be placed all those rocks which have the appearance 
of being now in the same or nearly the same state and condition in which, 
most probably, they were originally created. 

We will commence our examination with the rocks of the first grand 
division, or those that appear to have been deposited by water, and inquire 
whether they bear any internal evidence of the great antiquity of this 
Earth. : 

Some rocks have been so generally found in every part of the Globe 
that has hitherto been examined, that they are supposed, at the time of 
their formations, to have entirely encircled the Earth, inversing its nucleus 
like the coats of an onion. These are generally distinguished by the 
name of “universal formations.” It is not always easy to determine 
what rocks belong to universal formations: but it is much easier to deter- 
mine what rocks do, than what do not, belong to universal formations ; for 
it is often a very difficult question to decide, whether a deposite, which 
appears to us to be partial, may not, in its origin, have been general 
or universal. Its present appearance may be owing to the many 
revolutions to which this planet has been subjected since the deposite in 
question. Geologists never have agreed, nor are they likely ever to agree 
exactly, as to the number and thicknesses of the formations supposed to be 
universal ; but for all practical purposes, the following tabular and propor- 
tional view of the superior, supermedial, and medial rocks of De la Beche, 
(with an addition of the primitive ones or submedial, which he has omit- 
ted), we consider a sufficient approach to the truth; and, as such, we 
adopt it on the present occasion. 





Orders. Formations. Feet thick. 
( Alluvium 
Diluvium, 
Superior order. Upper fresh water, 60 
4 Upper marine, 160 
Tertiary rocks. Second fresh water, 170 
London clay, 110 
\ Plastic clay, variable. 
r Chalk, 700 
Supermedial order. Green sand, 500 
Wealden, 950 
Secondary rocks. | gate, 2450 
New red sand stone, 2100 
Coal formation, 1700 
Medial order. { Carboniferous limerock, 850 
Old red sand stone, 1500 


Now suppose, for the sake of this argument, (what is, by no means, 
admitted for any other purpose, for it will be found hereafter that it is far 
from being the truth), that these deposites were made without interrup- 
tion ; suppose even that they were all made from the same ocean; yet 
when we take into consideration the immense thickness of the strata, are 
we not obliged to admit, that an enormous length of time must have been 
required to deposite them from water, where, and in the manner they are 
now found? We have a right, in deducing this conclusion, to compare 
the time required with that expended in the formation of the rocks of the 


present day ; for the operation is still going on, and we have no reason to 


believe that, in this respect, the course of nature has materially changed. 
The average depth of the present seas is three miles; and it is evident, 
that eleven thousand two hundred and forty feet in thickness, of an extent 
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sufficent to encompass the whole earth, would not have been held in solu- 
tion or suspension in the same ocean of this average depth ; and there- 
fore, without at present taking into the account the difference in the nature 
of the materials composing the formations, we may, from their quantity 
alone, safely affirm, that there were intervals, and perhaps intervals of 
long duration, between the several deposites; a circumstance adding 
strength to the idea of the antiquity of the formations themselves when 
they are considered in an abstract point of view. But not only have there 
been intervals between the deposites of rocks belonging to different forma- 
tions, but there have been intervals and interruptions between the depo- 
sites of rocks of the same grade. Take, for example, the carboniferous 
deposites, which are, according to the preceding table, twentytwo hundred 
and fifty feet thick, and which consist of a series of siliceous and aluminous 
rocks, and of seams or veins of coal. 

Is bituminous coal derived from vegetable matter? It seems to us 
there cannot remain a doubt of the fact in the mind of any rational and 
impartial person, who has examined the analysis of coal; who has com- 
pared the different substances found in the earth, passing, by a regular 
and uninterrupted series from wood to coal; who has been witness to the 
numerous pieces of charred wood that are found imbedded in the bitumi- 
nous coal ; and, above all, who has examined, with due attention, the vege- 
table fossils found in the coal and in the rocks which acompany its beds. If, 
then, bituminous coal is derived from vegetable matter, we must admit that 
between not only the rocks that precede them and the carboniferous series, 
but the beds of coal themselves, and their accompanying rocks, such inter- 
vals as would have been sufficient for the growth of these enormous quan- 
tities of woody matter; we must then allow periods required for their 
partial decay ; and, lastly, the times necessary for their slow and gradual 
change in the great laboratory of nature, from wood to coal. Now, if we 
reflect upon the numerous beds of coal which lie one below another, upon 
the thicknesses of not only these beds, but of the intervening rocks, we 
shall find those operations must have consumed an immense length of 
time; far beyond that which is generally supposed to have expired since 
the creation of this Earth. 

If, as we believe, anthracite is also derived from vegetable matter ;—if it 
be, as we think, only another woody substance, modified by having been 
subjected to a greater heat and a greater pressure for a longer space of time, 
then must we add another series of periods of growths, decays, and chan- 
ges, which, when compared with the immense beds of anthracite that are 
found in this country, will astonish those, who have never reflected deeply 
upon this subject, at the great antiquity of the planet we inhabit. 

But, perchance, some may be found who are unwilling to admit that bi- 
tuminous coal and anthracite are of vegetable origin; let us, therefore, se- 
lect another example of interval between the deposites,~—one that is free 
from this objection. way 

A large portion of the formations of the first division of rocks encloses 
animal remains; they are principally of aquaticanimals. It is true that 
in some rocks they are found sparingly; in others, however, they are 
distributed with a more liberal hand, and in others still they are packed so 
Closely, that they forma major part of the substance of the rock. Such is 
the case with some of the strata of the mountain limerock which, as will 
be seen by the table of De la Beche, is eight hundred and fifty feet thick. 
These shells are now converted into fossils, are solid, and form a part of 
the rock, but they were not so always ; there evidently was a time when 
each shell, like the shells of the present day, was the habitation and abiding- 
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place of a living being, whose element was the great deep, where these 
animals existed and enjoyed the measure of their days according to the 
laws of their.Great Creator: Look at these masses of solid matter, for 
solid matter they now are; many of them are now marble, capable of a 
‘high polish; but all the little specks that you perceive, some of them so 
small that they are dimly seen with the naked eye,—were once the abode 
of animated nature! ‘They must have lived in the sea, for they are aquatic 
animals; they must have laid or been deposited in the bottom of the sea and 
therefore there must have been a time when the high and dry places, ° 
where the rocks are now found, was the bottom of the ocean, and the sea 
must have remained undisturbed a sufficient length of time to have ad- 
mitted of these aquatic animals being created—progressing and coming to 
perfection,—continued for the length of time destined for their duration ; 
and then of having been laid or deposited upon the bottom of the ocean so 
regularly, so thickly and so extensively as these rocks proves them to have 
been, and, next, to have undergone the slow and gradual process of inhu- 
mation and petrifaction, and all this must have successively taken place 
with each distinct layer of rock of the immense thicknesses that they are 
everywhere now found. What will be said to all this? willit be said that 
these were never real shells but freaks of nature, productions engendered 
in the bosom of the earth by its innate creative power? The day is pass- 
ed and gone when such suggestions will be met with anything but a smile. 
Their form and structure, adapted, like the shells of the present day, 
to the use of this description of animals, and even a chemical comparison 
of their component parts with recent shells, are inconsistent with any such 
metaphysical notions. Nor will it be permitted, now that they are found 
in such vast quantities, to say, (as was urged when a few of them were in 
ancient times first discovered), that they were withdrawn from the sea and 
dropt by men or birds onthe eminences where they were discovered. They 
belong to the sea and were deposited by the sea—their tenants lived in the 
sea and existed there during the regular period destined by their Creator. 
To say that they were created but to be destroyed is to impeach the wis- 
dom of God, and to argue in direct contradiction to the laws of nature, 
where we see nothing made in vain, but all things beautifully answering 
the design intended, from the greatest planet that continually revolves with- 
in its sphere, to the simplest seed reproducing the smallest vegetable ac- 
cording to its kind, or the most minute particles of inanimate matter, crys- 
talizing according to certain laws stamped upon it‘at the creation. 

If this be so, then consider what an immeasurable'length of time must have 
been required for the creation, progression and duration of these countless 
successions of animals. Consider, also, what an immeasurable length of time 
must have been required for the intervals between the life and death, exist- 
ence and destruction of so many countless successions of animals as are 
contained in the thickness of this single formation of eight hundred and fifty 
feet. Then again consider the slow and tedious operation of petrifaction that 
must have succeeded each extinction of a race : and multiply that product 
by the innumerable races that are found inhumed. For petrifaction whether 
it be resolved into the process of intromission, into the cavities originally 
containing the animal substance, or substitution of the mineral and pe- 
trifying substance by the gradual removal of the original matter, or by im- 
pregnation and consolidation of the chemically altered organic matter 
itself, is a very slow operation acting upon the modicules of matter and re- 
quiring a great length of time for final consummation. 

The manner in which these fossils are found disseminated in the 

rocky paste, furnishes an additional reason to believe that they were gra- 
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dually deposited. They are not found in confused heaps as though acted 
on by currents or floods, but each shell lies with its heaviest part towards 
the grain of the rocks, in conformity with the laws of gravity acting upon 
bodies gradually falling to the bottom of an ocean, Their fine points, 
edges, and angles are unimpaired, as they would not have been had they 
been subjected to violence or friction, and they are so completely sur- 
rounded by and embedded in the substance of the rock, that itis impossible 
not to perceive that the animal lived and died in the sea which held in so- 
lution, or suspension, the substance of which the rock is composed. If 
these animals had all existed at the same time and had all perished by 
the same sudden convulsion of nature, they would have all fallen toge- 
ther to the bottom of the sea ; and then, instead of finding the fossils, as we 
now find them, disseminated throughout the body of the rock or in succes- 
sive layers, we would have discovered them all in the under surface and 
the rock all above them, according to the laws of gravity and falling bodies. 
The further we proceed in the examination of fossils, the more apparent 
will be this proposition of a gradual and progressivecreation. In the more 
recent formations we discover fossils correspondiug with the animals and 
vegetables of the present day ; but as we delve deeper into the bowels of the 
earth, we discover the remains of animals that have no type of present ex- 
istence,—animals belonging toa different order of things, long since pass- 
ed away. ‘These discoveries are not confined to mere individuals, but 
whole races of animals, among which are some large ones, that are now 
lost, but whose fossil remains are thus entombed in the solid rock. 

Those, who are not entirely satisfied that these fossils belong to races of 
animals, which are lost, we must refer to the works of the Baron Cuvier. 
He has taken great pains to ascertain, and we think has shown conclusive- 
ly, not only that naturalists of the present period, but the ancients were 
well acquainted with all the great animals of the old continents; that, 
among these, there are none which, by any modification of time, climate 
or local circumstances, could be derived from the animals in question; that 
there is a still less reason for thinking that the monsters, which adorn the 
pages of the early and fabulous periods of almost every nation, can be 
identified with the remains of these unknown species ; and that we are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with all the large animals of the continents of Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, and of all the large Islands to pronounce, with 
certainty, that the races, supposed by him to be lost, have no type of pre- 
sent existence upon the face of the earth. 

If these facts are taken for granted, they lead to very important results, 
and demonstrate a most decided change in the order of things as regards 
the crust of the earth and its inhabitants: and that this change must have 
occurred at a period anterior to the creation of those races that now in- 
habit this earth and have inhabited it since the creation of our species. For 
after the most laborious examinations made with this particular view, no 
human bones have ever been found in the regular layers of the surface of 
the globe we inhabit. How is it possible, with these facts confronting us, 
to limit the existence of the world to five thousand years and to make the 
creation of the earth and the formation of man and all other animals simul- 
taneous ? ; 

We are-prone to receive, with approbation, arguments that flatter our 
vanity ; such as that man is the lord of the creation, and that all other ani- 
mals were made for his use; but what a lesson of humility we are taught 
by this well attested fact that myriads of living beings were created, exist- 
ed, lived out their measure of time and passed away, before our race was 
known or had existence! 
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Some of the animals, whose fossil bones are here found, were so lar 
that they could not well have escaped the observation of man, had any of 
our species then existed.* 

“The ichthyosaurus, discovered by Sir Everard Home, has the head 
of a lizard, but extended into a pointed muzzle, armed with conical and 
pointed teeth ; enormous eyes, of which the sclerotica is strengthened with 
a bony case ; a spine composed of flattened vertebra, like the pieces used 
at the game of draughts, and concave on both sides like those of fishes ; 
the ribs slender, the sternum and shoulder-bones like those of lizards and 
ornithorynchi; the pelvis small and weak ; and four limbs, of which the 
humeri and femora are short and thick, and the other bones flatter, and set 
near each other like the stones of a pavement, so as to compose, when en- 
veloped in skin, fins all in a piece and scarcely able to be bent; in a word, 
analogous, both in its use and construction, to those of cetacea. These 
reptiles lived in the sea; on land they could at best only crawl along like 
seals ; and at the same time they breathed elastic air. 

“ The remains of four species have been discovered. 

‘“‘ That most extensively found (I. communis) has blunt conical teeth, and 
is sometimes twenty feet long. 

“ The second (I. platyodon) at least as large, has compressed teeth, with 
round and swelling roots. 

“The third (I. tenuirostris) has slender and pointed teeth, and the muz- 
zle slim and lengthened. 

“The fourth (I. intermedius) has teeth of a medium nature between the 
last species and the first. ‘The two latter species do not attain half the size 
of the two former. 

“The plesiosaurus, discovered by Mr Conybeare, must have appeared 
even more monstrous than the ichthyosaurus. It had similar limbs, but 
rather more elongated and flexible; its shoulder and pelvis were stronger, 
its vertebree were nearly assimilar to those of lizards, but what distin- 
guished it from all ovparous and viviparous quadrupeds, was a slender neck 
as long as its body, composed of thirty vertebrae and upwards, a number 
greater than that of the neck of all other animals, rising from the trunk like 
the body of a serpent, and terminated by a very small head, in which are 
to be found all essential characteristics of those of lizards. 

“If any. thing could justify those-hydras and other monsters which are 
so often drawn on the monuments of the middle ages, it would assuredly be 
this plesiosaurus. 

‘Five species are already known, the most generally distributed (P. do- 
lichodeirus) is more than twenty feet long. 

‘* A second (P. recentior) found in recent strata, has flatter vertebra. 

‘‘ A third (P. carinatus) has a prominence on the lower surface of the 
vertebra. 

“A fourth, and lastly a fifth (P. pentagonus) and (P. trigonis) have res- 
pectively five and three prominences. 

“These two genera are everywhere distributed in the lias. They were 
discovered in England, where the lias is exposed in cliffs of great extent, 
and they have been also found in France and Germany.” 

“Another very remarkable genus of reptiles, whose remains, although 
also found in the concretion of lias, abound particularly in the oolite and 
the higher sands, is the megalosaurus, properly so called; for, with the 
shade of lizards, and particularly of the monitors, of which it has also the 
cutting and indented teeth, it was of so enormous a size, that in assigning 


* Cuvier’s Revolutions of the Surface of the Glebe, pages 192, 193—195, 196— 
and 197,198, 
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to it the properties of the monitors it would exceed seventy feet in length. 
It would be a lizard as large as a whale. It was discovered in England 
by Mr Beckland, but we have them also in France, and some of its bones 
have been found in Germany, if not of the same species, at least of a spe- 
cies which cannot be classed with any other genus. We are indebted to 
M. de Scemmerring for the first description of it. He discovered the re- 
mains in the superior strata of the oolites, in the calcerous schists (slates) 
of Franconia, long celebrated for the numerous fossils with which they have 
sup plied the cabinets of the curious, and which will be made still more 
useful by the services which their peculiar adaption for the purposes of 
lithography will enable them to render to the arts and sciences. 

“Crocodiles also are found in these limestone schists, and always those 
with the long muzzle. M. de Scmmerring has described one (the C. 
priscus) of which the entire skeleton of a small individual was preserved 
almost as well as it could have been in our cabinets. It is one of those 
which resemble the real gavial of the Ganges ; but the united portion of its 
lower jaw is not so long; the lower teeth are alternately and regularly 
longer and shorter, and it has ten additional vertebre at the tail. 

“But the most remarkable animals which are deposited in these limestone 
schists, are the flying lizards whichI have named pterodactyli. 

“‘ They are reptiles with a very short tail, a very long back, a muzzle 
greatly extended and armed with sharp teeth, supported on high legs, the 
anterior extremity has an excessively elongated claw, which probably sup- 
ported a membrane which sustained it in the air, together with four toes of 
ordinary size terminated by hookedclaws. One of these strange animals, 
whose appearance would be frightful, was about the size of a thrush, and 
the other that of a common bat ; but from fragments we find that there 
existed a much larger species.” 

“The ferruginous sands placed in England above the chalk, abound with 
crocodiles, tortoises, megalosauri, and particularly with a reptile which 
presents the singular character of using his teeth like our herbivorous 
mammifera. 

‘‘ Mr Mantell, of Lewes, in Sussex, discovered this peculiar animal, as 
well as other large reptiles, in the sands beneath the chalk. He named it 
the iquanodon. 

“In the chalk itself there are only reptilia, we find remains of tortoises and 
crocodiles. The famous soft sandstone quarries (carriers de tuffau) of the 
mountain of St Peter, near Maestricht, which belong to the formation of 
chalk, have given beside the very large sea tortoises anda vast quantity of 
shells and marine zoophytes, and a genus of lizards, not less gigantic than 
the megalosauri, which has become famous from the researches of Camper, 
and by the figures which Faujus has given of its bones in his history of this 
mountain. 

“It was upwards of twentyfive feet long ; its great jaws were armed with 
very strong teeth, conical rather arched than ridged, and it had also some 
of these teeth in the palate. There were more than a hundred and thirty 
vertebre in its spine, convex in front and concave behind. Its tail was 
high and broad, and formed a large vertical oar. Mr Conybeare has 
recently proposed to call it the mosasaurus.” 

These monsters most assuredly belong to a period very distant and to 
an order of things very different from the present. As far as we, dim sight- 
ed mortals can judge from the objects around us, it seems to have been the 
design of God that this earth should be ultimately inhabited by man ; but it 
seems also to have been his divine will that it should —— a long suc- 
cession of changes before it was fitted for his abode. With all due humility 
and reverence, we shall consider more of these changes in the next paper. 
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THE TRAVELS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF A BARONET’S 
HEIR IN AMERICA. 


QIEN TE CUBRE TE DESCUBRE. 


Cuaprer I. 


1 am the son of a wealthy English baronet who was knighted for his 
gallantry in picking up the king’s hat, which was blown off in a gale, as 
he was walking through the green park. The reader will, therefore, per- 
ceive, that I am, no ordinary person, descended asI am from noble parents. 
I possess many singular traits of character, the most strikiug of which is 
a disposition always to find fault. Indeed it is a question whether 1 was 
ever pleased,—either with myself or with those about me. And I hope I 
shall be forgiven, if I attribute it to my defective education. My father, 
who was originally a soapboiler, became very haughty and aristocratic in 
his knighthood. He taught me to believe that I was a being of superior 
order: and, under this conviction, I sought not the fellowship of those who 
could not boast of unquestionable rank. ‘The proverb of Seneca, “ Qui 
genus jactat suum, aliena laudat,” I always regarded with a species of 
abhorrence. ‘ The natural equality of men,” as an American orator has 
said, always appeared to me utterly absurd; and so thoroughly was this 
sentiment rooted in my mind, that | never condescended to notice those 
plebeians usually denominated tradesmen ; unless, indeed, they dared to 
collect their bills, and then I bestowed a few curses to convince them of 
my own descent and dignity ; but I am growing diffuse. 

I spent a few years at Eton; but finding that study was not congenial 
to my habits, I left the cloisters of my Alma Mater for the more delight- 
ful pleasures of a life in London. Here I rioted in every luxury. I wrote 
cornlaw rhymes ; published pamphlets; indited sonnets ; lauded Welling- 
ton; cursed Earl Grey ; called Brougham a hypocrite ; O’Connell a traitor; 
and last though not least, played at Rouge et’ Noir with the bishops. I 
became celebrated, and was recognised in the streets by the peculiar and 
inimitable cut of my coat. The Memoirs of Beau Brummel were my 
chief study. Sometimes I read a few cantos in Von Juan, and now and 
then, one of the best English satires; but I generally regarded learning 
as something that was only worthy the attention of a pedagogue. Thus 
far | have given a brief and impartial sketch of my life, for which I hope 
the reader will be exceedingly obliged. 

I must now pass on to graver and more important matters. My rhyming 
and pamphleteering had convinced the world that 1 was a man of uncom- 
mon abilites—a decided genius. ‘The “Court Journal” pronounced me 
not inferior to Junius in point of style and satire ; although it had no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that my talents were enlisted in a better cause. Such 
was the commendation I received, and from such a source too! My repu- 
tation was at once unalterably fixed. The lady patronesses stared, and 
their admiring daughters opened their mouths. Another incident in my 
life fortunately teok place, which tended to give me great eclat: I was 
dining with the Earl of Hassleton, who may be knowa from his having 
pilfered the Olympic of an extra-ordinary foot. One of his guests spoke 
rather sneeringly of my father :—does the reader comprehend? Oh ye 
gods! He alluded to himas beingat one time a highly distinguished soap- 
boiler in the Strand. For a few moments I thought I was annihilated. 
I collected my senses. I challenged him, and my challenge was accepted. 
We met—we fought—and I killed my man. The journals rang for a 
fortnight with reports of the duel. My intrepidity was spoken of in the 
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most glowing terms; and not a word of the slander was believed with 
which my enemies had attempted to assail me. ‘The Hon. Lady Augus- 
ta Powelton, with whom I was on terms of intimacy, actually swooned on 
hearing of the supposed obscurity of my birth; and such was the effect 
it had upon her mind, that she wrote a long story for the Keepsake, 
entitled the “ Inconstant Lover, or a true history of a broken heart; be- 
ing a philosophical inquiry into the nature of the affections.” This pro- 
duction, I believe, never came before the public, and the amiable writer 
bitterly repented of such a hasty determination; for on the ensuing week 
there was a satisfactory explanation of the whole matter ; at least so far as 
it related to my birth and parentage. This was furnished by means of a 
small pamphlet vended in the streets, entitled “ Many things in a small 
compass.” In this I was surprised to find that my biographer was much 
better acquainted with my history than 1 myself; for he even traced m 
descent from a noble family as far back as the reign of the second Charles, 
who was celebrated for the creation of Fitzroys ! 

I will now pass on to a third era in my eventful life. It was thought by 
the aristocracy of England, as well as the crowned heads of all Europe, 
that the free institutions of North America were furnishing an example, 
singularly dangerous and pernicious to every other government differing 
in its operations from this. Something must be done. A crisis was at 
hand. ‘The people were already beginning to examine into the nature of 
causes and their effects. The salary of the president was compared to 
the civil list of the king. There was a universal cry for liberty—equality— 
economy in government—destruction of tithes—sinecures—the church— 
the army—stamp-duties—a thousand things. The poor man was suffi- 
ciently preposterous to desire the reading of a weekly newspaper, annu- 
ally, at the same price that is charged in the United States—namely, 
nine shillings. Such impudence is without a parallel! ‘The peasant might 
as well cheapen arsenic. 

The propriety was universally admitted on the part of those the most 
deeply interested, of choosing a competent individual to make a tour 
through some parts of the farfamed Western Republic; a narrative of 
which, when given to the world by Murray, should tend to create an unfa- 
vourable opinion towards the states. For this laudable purpose, a person 
was to be selected with the most violent prejudices; one, in short, who 
would indiscriminately anathematize everything he saw or heard. No 
one, it was thought, would be better fitted for the task than myself, and 
accordingly, a convention of lords and dukes conferred upon me the ap- 
pointment. At present I need say but little as to the nature of my instruc- 
tions. The object is of too noble and exalted a character not to be im- 
mediately recognized by every discriminating tory; or if there should be 
a single doubt upon the mind, it will be speedily dismissed by the perusal 
of the following pages. ; ' 

1 departed for Plymouth, an English seaport, where a Philadelphia 
packet was waiting a favourable breeze. I entered my name as a passen- 
ger. The vessel, though spoken of as superior in its construction, was 
as awkward and ill-looking a thing as ever moved upon the water; in 
reality I was afraid to venture my foot upon her deck—but such was the 
destiny which awaited me. There was no alternative, and reluctantly I 
went on board. There were altogether about two hundred passengers in 
the steerage, and seven only in the cabin. The former were miserable 
adventurers to a strange land, where they believed they would enjoy per- 
petual peace and unbounded prosperity. Alas! the poor deluded wretches ! 
They talk of the misery and oppression which they endured in their own 
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country ; but they think not of the starvation that awaits them in the de- 
testable republic to which they are consigned by the benevolent and pat- 
riotic overseers of our parishes. ' 

Our captain is a native of New York. He is very coarse in his ap- 
pearance, and exceedingly vulgar in his manners. Indeed, I always feel a 
secret horror when I am in his presence ; but, fortunately, he is generally 
confined to his berth with the tertian ague. Although a week has scarcely 
elapsed since we weighed anchor, yet he has already consumed nearly the 
whole of the ship’s stores, particularly a hogshead of London brown stout, 
without which, I am fearful, I can scarcely manage to subsist. 

Already eight weeks upon the ocean! O how intolerable is the mo- 
notony of a life at sea! Becalmed for three days with not a breath of 
wind to ripple the surface of the water! ‘The outline of the American 
coast is stretching along, like a dim shadow, about two leagues distant ; 
but we can only behold it, as Moses did the promised land, without any 
prospect of ever approaching it. 

A slight breeze is springing up, and we are moving slowly along. The 
beach is now discernible, lined by a slight shade of green, almost as deli- 
cate as the colouring of a landscape. Beyond this there is not even a 
tree or solitary crag discernible. How unlike the bold and prominent 
shores of the Kent coast and the Dover clifis of Albion which we have left ! 

It was near the middle of the afternoon. The weather for the whole 
day had been exceedingly sultry. The small boats, that ply between 
Philadelphia and New York, by the way of Point Judith, were all running 
in under the coast and beginning to furl their sails. 

‘Is there danger anticipated !” asked a friend at my elbow. 

“I do not know. There is not a cloud to be seen.” 

«« Except in the east, over the land,” some one replied. 

The mate was standing with his arms folded, looking intently in that 
direction. The horizon was darkened by a thick mass of clouds. It ap- 
peared as if one was rolling and struggling over the other, until the 
heavens were nearly blackened. ‘The aguish captain had left his berth 
the first time for a fortnight, and stood upon the deck. He looked hurriedly 
at the approaching storm, and his brazen trumpet shouted forth his com- 
mands to the hardy seamen. Before they had reefed a single sail, a burst 
of wind swept by us, and went howling on its way over the deep. The 
waves rose—the vessel plunged—the women shrieked—the ropes parted, 
and the sails flew like ribbons in the air. The intrepid sailors were for a 
moment disconcerted. A volley of oaths escaped from the herculean 
frame of the captain, as he drew an enormous blanket around him to 
shield his person from the beating rain. The seamen’ were very active, 
C believe they were all Englishmen). In a short time the sails were 

urled, and we proceeded under bare poles. The tempest gradually sub- 
sided, and the next morning we doubled Cape Hatteras with a favourable 
breeze. We were highly delighted with the rich pastures and charming 
woodlands on either side of the bay. The large and exuberant fields of 
Indian corn attracted particular attention. We arrived at the quarantine 
in company with five other vessels which were inward bound. We an- 
chored, and were obliged to pass an examination by the board of health. 
This Esculapian band took their stand upon the deck, and ordered the 
steerage passengers to be marched round them in single file. Fortunately 
they were all pronounced in good health. The bilgewater was next to be 
examined. A glass was ordered to be brought into the cabin. The pumps 
had been wofilly neglected, and there was some fear that we should be de- 
tained asa consequence of our inattention; but the wine circulated freely, 
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and the glass of water in question was wisely taken by the son of Neptune 
from the river itself. After a grave deliberation of about an hour, we 
were informed that we might proceed. The anchor was up in an instant, 
and away we went with a slight, though favourable breeze. Night came 
on, and with it the wind nearly died away. ‘The water was smooth and 
tranquil, and the stars were reflected beautifully in its silvery bosom. At 
length, the wind freshened, and a little after midnight we safely anchored 
at the wharf in Philadelphia. A watch was immediately placed on deck 
to prevent the smuggling of goods. It was not long, however, before he 
yielded to the effects of gin, which was freely administered to him by the 
steerage passengers. It was curious to see the emigrants in a strange 
city, and at the dead of night, transmitting their merchandize from the 
ship to terra firma. I really thought the entire cargo of the vessel would 
have been discharged ; but as I heartily detested the democrats, it was not 
my business to interfere. 
















A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A MOTHER.* 








She was as one 
Whom pious griefs had chasten’d ; 
For she had early felt the power 
Of heavenly love, and heavenly light ; 

And now when came life’s evening hour, 

Her spirit’s beauty shone in taith more bright. 

T. A. WorraLt. 















Hatr a score and two years have passed by on hurried wings, since the 
writer’s mother bid a last adieu to a young, tender and affectionate family, 
and took her abode in the silent mansions of the tomb. Since that solemn 
event, scarcely a day has passed, even amidst the commotions of life, or 
pleasure’s alluring smiles, but that, at silent eve or stilly morn, or when the 
earth was wrapped in her sable robe, her memory arose, in the imagina- 
tion of an only son, fraught with all its dear, holy, and sanctified associations. 
Time after time, he has felt an admonition, as if some secret voice bade 
him pay a brief tribute to her memory ; and that, possibly, some honest 
and ingenuous heart might gather from it the consolation of wisdom, vir- 
tue, and religion. Hence he rises from his repose, to dedicate the first 
hour of this sabbath morn to his filial and devotional duty. Yes—'tis the 
sabbath of the christian world ; and her saintlike image comes before him, 
at this moment, with the radiant smile of love and virtue, vivid and glow- 
ing with apparent reality, soothing every earthly passion into repose, and 
mellowing the heart into a devout enthusiasm, that renders it also the holy 
sabbath of the soul.—It is not, therefore, within the scope here prescribed, 
to dwell upon the portraiture of that tall, slender, and elegant person, that 
graceful mein, that dark, deep auburn hair, ever obedient to the simplicity 
of nature, that serene, ample, and elevated forehead, or those dark piercing ; 
eyes, bright and glowing with thought and vivid feeling, yet tempered and ta 
sweetened with kindness and benevolence; which she possessed, perhaps, in 
common with thousands of her sex. No--nor to trace her lineage, however : 
meritorious or honorable; nor yet to descant upon those many anxieties and Teka 
cares, those thousand tender and maternal offices, which a mother is wont to ee 




























* A very touching and beautiful article by an officer of the American Institute of 
Letters. 
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extend to her beloved and cherished offspring. No—but to commemorate 
those qualities, those virtues, those pious and christian attributes, that con- 
stituted her exalted worth and peculiar character ; and which give to life, 
a new and solid charm, and shed an unfading lustre around the human heart. 
—Endowed by nature with a tender and delicate constitution ; but with a 
resolute and elastic spirit, a vigorous and meditative mind, warm and inge- 
nuous affections, and a deep and exquisite sensibility. In her youthful days, 
as some of her companions have remarked, she was invariably the joy, de- 
light, and admiration of all her associates ; to whose innocent amusement 
or rational entertainment she contributed by her active and sprightly mind, 
her sweet and unoffending temper, and the buoyancy of her spirits. In 
maturer life, when she was surrounded by her children, she loved often to 
look back upon those scenes of her childhood; and the innocence, gaiety, 
and simplicity, which they reflected, was a source of delight and consola- 
tion. Her reflecting mind extracted from experience and observation, all 
the lessons of wisdom, which she treasured up and imparted to her friends, 
her family, and especially to her offspring. Often were he and his two 
little sisters accustomed to gather around her, in joyous youth, to receive 
her affectionate admonitions. She kindly encouraged their juvenile sports 
and pleasures, but watched with unceasing anxiety to preserve their inno- 
cence, their uncorrupting tendency, and if possible, to render them subser- 
vient to habits of virtue and sentiments of honour. She knew well that 
the physical powers, especially in youth, require a constant exercise, and 
if under no restraint, under the guidance of no friendly monitor, the jo- 
cund mirth of playmates often terminates in dissention and petty wrang- 
ling, by which the seeds and elements of vice, injustice, and their fruitful 
progeny, take their root in the tender mind. She had a profound and ex- 
alted sense of the duty and sacred obligations of a mother. Youth is the 
time, thought she, when the mind is tender and the heart robed in purity 
and innocence, to entwine with every thought and emotion, incorporate 
with the very being and sympathy of the soul, the eternal and unchanging 
principles of truth and justice; the distinctions of right and wrong, of vice 
and virtue; the existence of one Supreme Being, and his overruling 
providence ; the grandeur, solace, and loveliness of genuine religion; and 
the great and everlasting truths of the gospel. This was not only her duty 
but her supreme delight. With admirable skill, she adapted the mode 
and process of instruction to the occasion. She was zealous to furnish a 
motive even for the conduct of a child and bring it under the influence of 
principle ; and to impress upon the mind an image of a state of bliss and 
sorrow in a future world; not by abstract reasons, by mysterious ex- 
poundings, or the intricate mazes of theological refinement; but in the 
similitude of nature, by those simple figures and images, that delight the 
understanding of a child. Often on a sabbath morning, she would call 
her children to her side, and tell them, in the voice of sweetest affection, 
that it was the Lord’s day, and that the first fruits of the heart, the devout 
aspirations of the soul, belonged to their Heavenly Father. Then she 
would sink upon her knees, and in solemn and profound devotion, address 
the Eternal Throne of Grace; and with such saintlike meekness, such 
fervency of heart, such sublime, holy, and majestic feeling, did her soul 
hold communion with her God, that her pious prayer shed its sanctifying 
influence upon the hearts of her children, like divine incense and sacred 
perfume: ‘as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion.” She would then review, with them, their past 
conduct, and point out their obedience and their disobedience. She would 
describe Satan and his fell spirits groaning and writhing in the vale of 
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sorrow, a place of eternal torment, anguish, and unutterable wo, where 
there was ‘weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth,” which would 
be the lot of sinners, and the children of disobedience. But if they loved 
one another, if they loved and obeyed their parents, and their God, they 
would be the heirs of Heaven; a bright and glorious paradise, adorned 
with palaces of gold and jasper, interminable walks of richest sapphire and 
porphyry ; and in every season the most delicious fruit of every variety, 
overloading the trees of Paradise, and the boughs bending and proffering 
their fair donations at the very breathing of desire. The purest and 
richest verdure, spreading luxuriantly over the plains; and the rose, the 
myrtle, and the jessamine, sending forth their sweet fragrance upon every 
breeze ; and fountains of limpid water gushing forth in refreshing streams, 
and meandering through the magnificence of the scene; where iniquity 
and sorrow weeping and moaning are unknown; and universal peace, one 
pervading sentiment of love, joy, and supreme delight, reigns throughout 
the dominion of the blessed. Where angels and archangels, cherubim, 
and seraphim, and all the redeemed and heavenly host surrounded the throne 
‘of Light and Glory, and sang praises and anthems to the living God, saying 
“ Alleluia ! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth !” 

Earnestly did she strive to light up in their souls a pure and undying 
flame of love to their Creator, whose omniscient eye discerned every action, 
penetrated every recess of the heart; and told them, (the very soul of 
piety herself,) how much God loved little children, and rejoiced at their 
obedience. Deep and lasting were the impressions produced upon him- 
self and his little sisters; their hearts were united by the silver chains of 
affection, which have become more bright withthe advance of life; and 
though all other early impressions have faded, one by one, from the tablet of 
the memory, these alone, written upon the heart with the sunbeam of mater- 
nal piety, seemed to have defied the ravages of time. How delightful, 
how instructive, was her society! Anger, with its thousand furies, never 
invaded her bosom, nor did her lips ever utter the tones of violent re- 
proach ; if disobeyed, the pious rebuke, that sat upon her majestic brow, 
stung and goaded, like a scorpion, inthe heart of the offender. Love, 
kindness, reason was the armour of her warfare. But she was rarely 
disobeyed ; a being so pure, so full of sweetest love and godliness, by the 
sound of her voice, the light of her countenance, subdued every rude and 
turbulent emotion, tuned every chord into kindred sympathy, and all de- 
lighted to anticipate her will. ‘The very name of mother is music to the 
savage and the christian ear ; but when endowed with unfading virtues, 
the grandeur of pious love, moving in the very image of a saint, what sub- 
lime and solemn feelings thrilled through the heart! The fount of sensi- 
bility is broken up, and streams of heavenly ether gush through every 
avenue of joyful and ecstatic bliss! From her early days, whatever the 
inclemency of the season, she was a faithful and constant attendant at the 
house of God ; and the praises of her Redeemer, and the harps of Zion 
were the sweetest harmony to her soul. It was not merely the exterior 
that assumed the semblance of devotion; but the workings of genuine 
faith, the fervent prayer and adoration of the heart, sanctified by divine 
grace. 

She delighted in the society of the pious, and the sincere and faithful 
minister of the gospel ; and was often pointed out by him to his flock, as 
an exemplary pattern of meekness and godliness, and a signal instance of the 
truth, power, and efficacy of real religion. ‘The pomp and splendour of 
the world, the magnificence of wealth and power, the transient glitter of 
everchanging fashion, and the loud swell of unbridled mirth, had no 
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charms to allure her heart from the current of its affections. She re. 
garded all the hopes of earthly grandeur and happiness, as fantastic and 
delusive dreams—all the joys and transports that gaudy pleasure promises, 
as transient and fleeting as the summer’s cloud. The principle of change 
and transition is interwoven with everything here below; “the grass 
withereth, the flower thereof fadeth away,” and men and empires partake 
the same instabilitv. She longed for a more permanent glory, a more 
enduring felicity. With what humility and kindness did she dispense 
charity :—her liberal hand was known far and wide, and the poor and 
needy thronged around her and were not denied. It was not the gift 
alone that threw such a charm upon the action; but the privacy, deli- 
cacy, and kindness, with which she anticipated their wants and necessities. 
It was the duty of a christian, and she gave drink to the thirsty, food 
to the hungry, clothed the naked, and blessed the Lord that she had 
wherewith to give. Often was she heard to say, that this grand stage of 
human action was but a state of probation, and all temporal possessions, 
but the adventitious gifts of Providence ; that if the hand of charity and 
Christian love would only appropriate it with proper wisdom and discre- 
tion, there would be more than an abundance for all the wants and com- 
forts of the whole human race. Just and glorious sentiment! What 
misery, suffering, sorrow, and humiliating distress, would it not relieve, 
did it but soften and warm the iron heart of the miser, and scatter the 
sordid and useless accumulation of his treasures! Did it but animate and 
pervade every bosom, what pride, unrelenting avarice, envious distinc- 
tions, and fierce contentions at the shrine of filthy lucre would not fall a 
glorious sacrifice upon the altar of universal good! She loved to enter 
the house of mourning, as by sadness the heart is made better. She 
loved to visit the abodes of the distressed, and the chambers of the sick 
and the afflicted, and like a ministering angel, pour out the balm of 
heavenly love and the glad tidings of the gospel, to the soul overwhelmed 
with a sense of guilt, and bowed down in deep remorse and penitence. 
In her presence many a weary pilgrim, in the cause of Zion, on the brink 
of despair, gathered new hope and courage ;—scepticism vanished, and 
infidelity itself was startled. 

The holy book of God was her constant companion ; its promises, her 
delight, her hope, the anchor of her faith; and with what raptures did she 
drink at this glorious and inexhaustible fountain of inspiration! Her vigorous 
mind was familiar with allits treasures ; and her warm and adoring heart ap- 
preciated and triumphed in the glad tidings which it proclaimed. She read 
and reflected upon it, not with the cold and captious spirit of criticism; 
but with the spirit and love of truth, and every doubt, ambiguity, and 
seeming inconsistency vanished in the flood of light which the grace of 
God opened to her view. Often did she commend the beauty and invigo- 
rating efficacy of its contents. In hours of devotion, and on the bed of 
affliction, she dwelt in melting strains on the trying and awful struggles 
of those who were “made perfect through suffering ;” upon the meck- 
ness and piety of Hannah; the awful grandeur and tragic scene of the 
Lamb of God, slain on Calvary; Paul’s magnificent description of 
the resurrection ; and the numerous interesting and pathetic incidents and 
passages that brighten its sacred pages. For grandeur and precision of 
historic composition ; truth, wisdom, and unerring philosophy; pure and 
sublime morality, and majestic and soul inspiring eloquence,—she pointed 
here. For a profound and intimate knowledge of the human heart, its 
passions and propensities, its vile and noble qualities; of man in his digni- 
ty, elevation, and prosperity, in his affliction, sorrow, degradation, and ad- 
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versity ; of the hypocrite with the word of God upon his lips, his diabolical 
and odious devices, his terrible, eternal and awful doom ; the vanity of all 
human pride, arrogance, and selfglory, and the transitory nature of all 
sublunary bliss,—she pointed here. 

To this, also, she pointed as the only source that can heal the wounded 
spirit, bind up the broken heart, quench the thirsty soul, and secure a dear 
and cherished hope beyond the grave. After she had been long confined 
on the bed of sickness, she again recovered sufficient strength to attend her 
usual place of worship ; whence she returned with her family, still feeble, and 
almost overcome with a sense of gratitude, that she had been enabled, 
again, to meet her pious friends, and join in holy prayer and fervent devo- 
tion in the church of God. It was in the autumn of the year; the yellow 
leaf dropped from the stately oak ; the melancholy zephyrs glided through 
the pensive grove ; and the whole face of nature assumed a mournful hue 
of sadness and decay. On this sabbath afternoon, she was sitting in the 
old balcony, upon which the cedar and the majestic and drooping wil- 
low cast their softening shade, as she dwelt thoughtfully, for a while, 
upon the lofty mountains that bounded the distant view, and the placid 
stream that rolled its deep and solemn waters through the quiet and extend- 
ed plain. Nature breathed through all her elements, that man was doomed 
to perish. She felt the solemn warning. She called her children to her 
side, and silence, solitude and tranquility threw a solemnity around the 
scene. ‘The deep tones of her voice, and the sweet irradiating beams of 
love, that brightened her countenance, foretold the emotions of the 
heart. And thus she spoke: ‘ Dear children, I feel as if I should not be 
long of this world. God has been pleased to visit me with severe affliction, 
and my feeble body cannot long withstand the power of disease. My 
sufferings will soon be over, andI go to receive the reward of the faithful. 
You will now soon be all grown up, and I wish to give you mylast advice, I 
feel it will be the last. Do you see yonder sun, slowly sinking in the west ? 
It is the same, that ‘ beat upon the head of Jonah’ ; that shone on ‘ the dial 
of Ahaz’; that ‘stood still in the valley of Ajalon’; and that saw our Saviour 
‘ going about doing good’. Look upon it as a memorial and whenever you 
see it remember my advice. O remember your mother, when she shall be 
no more.—Honour and obey your father, love one another, and do unto all 
men, as you would that they should do unto you. Live honestly and for- 
tify yourselves with the principles of virtue, truth and religion, that they 
may sustain you in every condition in life. Without virtue there is no hap- 
piness. Beware of temptation; as you enter into the world, a thousand 
avenues of seduction will open around you, and a syren voice singing at 
every entrance, to allure you to ruin. All the pleasures and wealth of the 
world cannot give you contentment ; they will soon lose their charm, and 
the heart remain sad. Learning, science, and philosophy may invigorate, 
adorn, and elevate the mind ; but religion alone can cleanse and purify the 
heart. Here,’ opening the family bible, which lay on her lap, ‘ you will 
find the truth and power of this glorious religion. In prosperity and health, 
it will sweeten every enjoyment ; and in the dark hour of adversity, and on 
the bed of death, it will be your stay, yoursolace, your delight. In all my 
trials and afflictions, its sovereign efficacy has filled me with joy and trans- 
port, and endued my soul with fortitude. How great were the sufferings 
of Jesus, the blessed lamb of God, to redeem us from the bondage of Sin 
anddeath ! From Bethlehem to Calvary,what meekness,forbearance,purity, 
patience, sublime fortitude and indescribable love! Accused by his enemies, 
crowned with thorns, mocked, scorned, betrayed, denied and forsaken; 
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‘sweating, as it were, great drops of blood,’ and at last crucified by his 
blaspheming creatures. The vail of the temple was rent in twain—the 
earth quaked with convulsions—the rocks burst asunder—the sun with. 
held its light—and darkness covered the whole earth. But there was a 
voice heard on the holy mount, saying, ‘ this is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased ;’ and lo! he arose from the dead, laden with the spoils 
of death and hell, ascended to heaven in a cloud, to the bosom of God, and 
angels shouted for joy. ‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates! ye everlasting 
doors! that the King of glory may come in.’ Yes, Christ has risen, and 
the ‘ voice of rejoicing is in the tabernacles of the righteous.’ Dear chil- 
dren! be not weary in welldoing. O how long have I watched over your 
infant days, and prayed that you might know the blessings and consolation 
of that religion, which a bleeding Saviour has secured to all that put their trust 
in him. ‘That, after a little while, we may all meet again, where sickness, 
tears, and sorrow are unknown; ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.’” Here she ended with a look of sweetness and 
affection and retired to herchamber. O thou sweet and hallowed spirit of ge- 
nuine religion! How can thy mysterious power change the carnal heart, and 
quicken it with the sensibility ofevery peaceful and ennobling virtue ! Hum. 
ble the proud, and exalt the meek! Pour the balm of sacred ointment 
into the heart of the dying and afflicted, and open to the soul, a transit to 
a blissful immortality! Thy sanctuary is open to all, while thy bright 
beams of celestial love glance on 


“ Fach human heart and countenance ; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 

Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery.” 


Her feeble constitution gradually sunk under infirmity, and after a few 
months, she was again confined to her bed—disease triumphed over the pow- 
ers of nature—--and the fountain of life gave forth its last supply. She was con- 
scious that her spirit was about to leave its earthly tenement ; and she called 
her children and her family to her side, and told them, that she would soon 

be released from all ner mortal suffering, and go to meet her Saviour. She 
took a last and solemn adieu. Her eyes closed: her pallid form lay stiff 
and motionless, save a slight movement of her lips, as though her spirit 
held communion with some invisible being. At length, without any other 
motion, she faintly uttered, “ Jesus! Jesus!” then after a pause, faintly 
raising her hands, and a smile resting on her features, as a seraph on the 
bow of promise, “ now I come”.—She was no more! But thy memory 

will be dear as long as the heart beats with the pulsations of life ; while 
thou art gone to the saints in heaven, where 








“the Light himself shall shine 
Revealed, and God’s eternal day be thine!” 
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THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM. 


BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 











*‘Go, take thy son,—thine only son,—the Heir pF i, 
Long promised of thy wealth, and hope and fame, Bays fs 
And to the Land of Vision sole repair ,— 
Moriah, hence to be a deathless name,— 
And there to Him, who gave and well may claim, 
Offer thy son a sacrifice! and prove ug. oe 
To Earth and Heaven the martyr Faith that came oe 
To guide thy youth and bless thine early love?” Be ate 
And echo lingered long while soared the awful voice above! ° 















Morn broke,—the Patriarch rose; how dark the dawn, Pk. 
How wan the glory of that fearful day! vid * 
As quick from mount and limpid stream withdrawn, nee 
The night mists vanished like earth’s hopes away, Se) | 
And the heavens crimsoned in each gushing ray; Wed ae 
In the strange silence of'a spirit strung 
To bear all suifering save an hour’s delay, 
Around his bleeding, bursting heart he flung 
The iron robe of grief, and trusted not his tongue. 










The camel and the dromedary stood 
Caparison’d, and snuffed the racy breeze, 
And asses, loaded with a fragrant wood, 
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Gazed tethered from the midst of broad palmtrees; ‘ent 
And many a vassal mutely looked on these, a) oe 
And marvelled that his Chief spake not a word, ea? 08 i 
But passed unmarked, in his dark fantasies, wm EA! 


The pomp of Tyre and Egypt,—save a sword 
He seized with quivering hand and shuddered and adored.. 


oes 












“Bring forth the boy! he worships with his sire!” 
He came. ‘‘Why comes the mother with the lad?” * 
“To ask thee, son of Shem! why burns that fire 
Upon thy brow? and why the voice, that bad 
Thy child appear, did sound so strange and mad? 
And why thou worshippest on that far hill, 
And leavest dark my bosom, ever glad 
To worship in thy smile and to fulfil 

In tenderness and love the utmost of thy will?” 













‘So God revealed in dream of yesternight!” 
His low voice faltered, and he turned aside, 
And a deep shadow fell upon the light 
Of his unequalled faith,—and all the pride 
Of manhood in his stricken bosom died 
Before the fixed gaze of that eye which drank 
His bosom’s breath. ‘“‘I will not be denied! 
Not thus in other days you from me shrank, 
And witless deem’d my love and woman’s counsel rank. 










“What ails thee, Abraham?” ‘Thou shouldst not know, 

Nor question, Sara! but thy father was 

A perfect man, and thou in all my woe 

Hast borne the heavier portion; there is cause 

For all thy dower of piety,—alas! 

And all thy meekness, faith resigned and truth 

Of holiness professed,—for o’er us pass aad 

Trials we thought not of,—in awful sooth, 1] 
The fair boy of our age,—must die,—in all the bloom of youth!” 












‘Must die? who says it?—Isaac! Isaac die? 
That beautifal, that intellectual head, 
That dark, luxuriant, oriental eye, 
That brow which oft hath heaven’s own glory shed, 
That rm like Tyre’s fair god upon his be 
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Of golden flowers,—must perish?—and for what? 

Are there no lambs? hath not the bullock bled? 

— Must die? my first born, only born be not! 
Butchered and burned by thee and then on earth forgot! 


‘‘Acoursed be the day that gave him birth, 

If he so late was born to perish so! 

Let darkness, ruin, death possess all earth, 

And desolation laugh and sing!—but no! 

It is not thus,—I see thy features glow 

With something like a smile; ’twas but to test 

A late made mother’s love, and o’er her throw 

Imagined danger, that more rg blest 
She might hr mamy eran to him who hung upon her breast! 


“Have I forgot my child’s first step, first word? 

And shall I not remember that delight? 

Oh! have I not in blissful stillness heard | 

His low breath mid the slumbers of the night? 

And shall I lose him now when proud and bright 

And gifted with the eloquence of heaven? : 

—Good sooth, thou art to blame, and castest slight 

On one untried that ne’er with thee hath striven, | 
Nor dared to think the thoughts to thee abundant given. 


“Enough for me, beloved, to love again, 
To breathe the laurel-rose, watch thy return, 
And with our boy's smiles soothe the weariest pain 
Of absence. Go! and when thine altars burn, 
Think not that she who loves can ever spurn 
The Gop of love, or deem his service grief, 
Or scorn His laws, or vainly hope to earn 
Free bliss so visible in every leaf,— 

Go, pray for me, for all, but for our son in chief!” 


‘Vain is thine anguish,—vainer yet thy hope,— 


The Gop, who oo. commands,—wilt thou deny? 


The mortal with the Immortal think to cope? 

The Almighty dare throned in the boundless sky?” 

—‘Gives He, then, sons in glowing youth to die, 

And even bids the father strike the blow? 

Command, sayst thou?—A strange dream o’er thine eye 

And ear cast sights and sounds thou didst not know,— 
Jenova bade thee not! it must and shall be so! 


“Comst thou from Ashdod, that thou dost arraign 
The urim and the thummim of thy Gop?” 

“‘No! I can bear the bitterest pangs of pain, 

Submit in silentness and kiss the rod— 

“O anything but this! on coldest sod 

Or shaggiest rock my bosom I will bare 

And perish where the fierce death-angel trod— 

But spare my child—my princelike Isaac spare! 

O God of worlds! why coils thy brow in such despair? 


‘*Wilt thou devote him to a dream?—a cloud 

Of vain fantastic visions?—and once more 

Deny the love that wails and shrieks aloud,— 

The heart that doth in agony adore? 

My Lord, my husband! shall this heathen shore 

Exult and shout from Gaza unto Gath 

In worship bloodier than Dagon’s?—o’er’ 

Thy face cast not thy mantle! heaven’s wild wrath 
Pursues alone the fiends down hell’s dark lava path.” 


‘‘Farewell, poor Sara!—in thy tent put on 

Sackcloth and ashes! Gop shall judge his own!” 
—Like thought, the Patriarch and his son have gone, 
And Sara sitteth in the dust alone! 

One long wild shriek, and, blest in reason flown, 
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She murmurs maniac songs and laughs inane, 

And wanders forth, and mingles many a moan 

With much of mindless mirth and many a strain 
Of happy love with low and deepening notes of pain. 







On wends the Patriarch voicelessly; green dale, 

And wooded meadow and meandering river 

In burning characters reveal a tale 

O’er which the senses faint, the heart doth quiver; 

And onward, where his last hope must for ever 

Sink in the oblivion of an awful doom, 

He hastes and offers to the Almighty Giver * 

His life whose every breath to him was bloom, ra { 
Whose voice could charm in woe, in want, in death’s cold gloom. bart 











The land of vision mid the pinewoods lowers, 
And evening twilight lingers round its brow, 
And gilds the bold Philistine’s mountain towers, 
Though darkness deepens in lone ravine now. 
‘Thou goest, my father! to fulfil thy vow,” 
Said the fair son Abraham,—‘“‘but where, 
‘‘Where is the victim? fire and wood enow, 
But where the lamb?”—‘‘Jenovan will prepare!” 
Oh! how that simple speech did crush the patriarch in despair. 











Red rose the sun like lurid basilisk. 
‘Here part we, vassals!”—and the patriarch passed. 
The torrid storm loomed o’er the ghastly disk, 
And o’er the desert flew the purple blast; 
The shattered clouds, far streaming, deep and fast, 
Rode on the whirlwind, and the thunder sent 
The music of Eternity o’er waste 
And wood, and from the rolling firmament 

Came back as if the heart of the universe was rent. 

















Masses on masses of most coal black clouds 
Throw midnight o’er midday; and by the pyre, 
O’er which thick firs and cedars hang like shrouds, 
Beside his bound son stands the martyr sire, 
While smokes the censer with the living fire, ~ 
And lifts his heartfill’d eye,—and then looks down 
Upon his sole heir ready to expire, 

His joy and expectation glory, crown, 

His light of life, his son, all rotherless, alone. 






















All stars,—all worlds,—the very air doth glow 
With angel faces numberless, whose eyes, 
Radiant with heaven’s pure light, sublimely throw 
Ten thousand glories o’er the troubled skies; 
And suddenly the storm doth hush its cries 

And moans amid the forest; and the song 

Of seraphs high triumphing seems to rise 

From hill, vale, wood and stream, and sound along 
The countless worlds that know no human woe nor wrong. 












‘“Tsaac! my child! speak yet once more, my son!” 
‘Rather, farewell!—Jehovah cannot err; 
Yet, oh, remember, when the deed is done, 
And love me still; and for my mother,—her ,— 
The hour hath come,—and hark! a quivering stir 
Amid the wood,—heaven’s angel is abroad! 
—Once more, farewell! diluvian mariner 
Ne’er on the Deep with such a spirit rode 
As thrills me now to meet my Giver and my Gop.” 
















‘“‘Rarewell, my son!—and yet once more farewell!” 
He drew the sword, but when he caught the beam 
Of Isaac’s dovelike eye,—the weapon fell. 

Look not upon me, child! or I may deem 
JeHovan’s vision but a maniac’s dream, 
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And spare thee yet, my only born!—So, close 
Thine eyes and while the dreadful blade doth gleam, 
Pray for thy father’s and thy mother’s woes,— 

O let thy spirit speak and plead in every drop that flows!” 


Again he seized the sword,—again drew near, 

And lifted up his hand to slay,—again 

His heart did faint,—his weapon fell,—a tear 

Beading the point without a living stain! 

At length, o’ercoming more than mortal pain, 

He clutched the knife and turned aside his head, 

And gazed upon the heavens! the ethereal plain 

With myriad glories burned, the dark clouds fled, 
And thus trom highest heaven the Voice of Glory said: 


“Lay not thy hand upon the lad, welltried, 
‘Faithful, devoted! loose his bonds and take 
“Thy son unto thy bosom!” O the tide 
Of all a father’s love, when from the stake 
He wildly springs. “For his lone mother’s sake, 
“‘And for my own, great Giver! I adore!”— 
—‘‘Behold!—a victim in the thorny brake!” 
Beside the holocaust in bliss adore 
Father and child while joy shouts loud on heaven’s wide shore. 


‘For this,” the angel of the Lord did ery, 

‘‘Thy chosen seed shall multiply and reign, 

“Countless as worlds that gem the eternal sky, 

“Or golden sands on ocean’s azure plain; 

‘Thy priests, thy kings, thy sages shall attain 

“To pomp and purity and wisdom known 

“Nor to Assyrian fierce, nor Greek profane; 

‘‘And, when Earth’s centuries have been and gone, 
“Jerusalem shall sit upon her glorious throne!” 


Sara sat moaning in Beersheba’s wood 

When through the forest rolled the camel’s tread; 

And to her shattered mind in solitude 

It seemed the strange voice of the parted dead; 

Again she moaned,—and laughed,—and slowly said 

*T had a son,—but he is not,—and so 

‘‘My breast no more can pillow his fair head!” 

—What bounding Form draws near like fleetest roe? 
Mother and Son have met, and bliss is born of woe! 


THE NEW THEORY OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM-* 


BY A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LETTERS. 


Great minds usually pursue untrodden paths: disdaining the or- 
dinary course of human action, they wander over unbroken ground, 
the pioneers of intellect. They become the representatives of the 
age, which looks to them for its impersonation. They embody the 
views, the feelings and opinions of the men of their generation. 
They reduce toa palpable form the elements which were before 
scattered and undetined. They enable the multitude, men of the 
most ordinary intellectual comprehension, to grasp what was be- 
fore a rude and indigested mass; as well to perceive and appreciate 
the pure and naked truth in its simplest and most beautiful crea- 
tions. 

* A new Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism, (read before the New York Lyceum of 


Natural History,) by Samuel L. Metcalfe, M. D., Member of the New York Lyceum 
of Natural History, and of the American Institute of Letters. 
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Truth, ever simple, is not unfrequently overlooked because 
it is so; genius is inventive because it is original; it is original be- 
cause it is abstract; and it is abstract because it lives within its 
own lucid and ethereal atmosphere. 

A mighty abstraction, like space, it is incapable of sinking down 
to the rudiments of its component or substantial being, to the little- 
ness and vulgarity of mere physical capacity: and this absence of 
all common existence is the motive of its rejection by the mass; 
who, though capable, in a limited degree, of perceiving the splen- 
dour of its effects, are certainly incapable of appreciating it as a 
mighty cause, and as the effulgent centre of the moral horizon. 
Give the multitude sufficient light to comprehend a truth; and if 
reduced to its simplest elements, they will comprehend, admire and 
applaud. They will then see what is to be seen; hear what is to 
be heard, and feel what is to be felt; and why? Because the migh- 
ty truth has been brought down by a rational process to the level 
of their own minds. No man doubts the existence of the sun; or 
that it shines, giving life and animation to the world; and when 
either physical or moral truth is represented as clearly to the hu- 
man mind as the solar beams, the reign of doubt will cease and the 
dominion of error terminate: for the overthrow of error is the com- 
mencement of the sovereign supremacy of truth. 

Man would sooner cherish truth, knowing it to be such, than 
error, fostered through ignorance. But, as it is easier to censure 
than explain—and to condemn, than to elucidate, few, for want of 
leisure or inclination, are willing to enter into a thorough examina- 
tion of a subject and hazard the pronunciation of a true and elabo- 
rate opinion. All new propositions are received with distrust; for 
the world possesses not the knowledge to appreciate them. Men 
recoil from a new and sublime conception, as if its forms and _ pro- 
portions were overwhelming from their very magnitude. It re- 
quires an effort to elevate and extend the mind to its comprehen- 
sion; and the indolent disposition of the human mind seems unwill- 
ing, except for the most selfish and sinister purposes, to impose on 
itself the task to examine and to comprehend. What were the 
magnificent creations of the mind of Gallileo? and what the sub- 
lime conceptions of the daring and lofty genius of Columbus? 
When Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, in what man- 
ner was the promulgated discovery received? Go ask Envy, and 
she will speak—or “green ey’d Jealousy” and she will answer. 
Cotemporary littleness would have snatched the wreath from the 
Jaurelled head of the philosophic Harvey. They doubted, because 
they did not wish to believe: and they condemned because they 
were determined not to applaud. No man ever rose to anything, 
either great or excellent, who had not the manliness to despise, or 
at least the moral courage to disregard, the current opinions of the 
day. Genius has no nature which will consent to be fettered; it 
must soar through the heavenly regions of space, free and uncon- 
trolled. It is well characterized by the monarch bird of our own 
native land; the eagle of liberty. Life is progressive: mind is mo- 
tion: and each succeeding generation has the advantage of the 
lights of the preceding one, and starts from a broader and loftier 
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eminence. But each generation requires a representative to embody 
its views and feelings. Whether in the department of physical or 
moral truth, it calls for the embodying of the living mind, in a fair 
and tangible shape: a form, in which it may be approached, seen, 
handled, and sported with. It becomes a plaything which serves 
to amuse; and a mirror, in which each man perceives the repre- 
sentation of himself. There is in every rational being a feeling 
which desires to see itself delineated; as if he were reluctant to de- 
scend to the grave, without leaving some memorial of what he be- 
lieves himself to be. 

So much by way of preliminary remark. We have perused the 
new or caloric theory of magnetism with feelings of impartial and 
unmingled pleasure; for nothing so much delights us as originality; 
an accession of something new and grand to our previous acquire- 
ments: for wisdom itself, when perfected, must be the aggregation 
of ages. The same feeling, which operates in trade, obtains in lite- 
rature; the merchant is always pleased to add to his already ac- 
quired means, and why not the student to his treasures of know- 
ledge? The essential principle of the mind is the same in all ages 
and in all countries: like other causes, it may assume various mo- 
difications, and like them, it is judged rather from its effects than 
from its own unmarked and isolated existence. 

Dr Metcalfe commences with the position that caloric and elec- 
tricity are the same; “radically the same subtle, imponderable and 
all pervading element;” and that to the inequality of its distribu- 
tion, are to be properly referred all the various powers and attrac- 
tions of ponderable matter; the clear understanding of which, as a 
fundamental truth, qualifies the mind for the more perfect compre- 
hension of the phenomena of the physical world, than any other 
theory which has yet been subjected to the examination of man- 
kind. Indeed, without admitting the present theory, we shall be 
totally unable in any satisfactory manner to account consistently 
for many phenomena which are perfectly explicable with it, but 
entirely inexplicable without it. 

Dr Hare admits in express terms that “caloric and electricity 
= closely combined by the reciprocal attraction of imponder- 
ables.” 

We have seen no evidence to prove, that caloric and electricity 
are distinct elementary fluids. We do not believe they are; nor do 
we believe that they are closely combined by the reciprocal attrac- 
tion of tmponderables. Caloric and magnetism are not precisely one 
and the same; yet they are conjoined like cause and effect; the one 
being’ the agent, the other the product. Of the materiality of ca- 
loric, we have no doubt, and we believe the day is not far distant 
when it will be an admitted and universal truth. Dr Metcalfe has 
shown that the same principle or energy which holds innumerable 
worlds in their orbits, is intimately combined with every form of 
matter; and that, while it determines the distances of the smallest 
atoms, serves to bind them together with a force proportioned to 
the size and distance of each from the others. In this principle 
are centred all the powers and activities of matter, being at once 
the magnificent cause of thunder and lightning—of tempest—of 
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storm—of earthquakes and volcanoes. To it are to be referred all 
the great commotions in nature, from the dark heavings of the 
ocean to the silent elevation of its waters into the atmosphere, 
whence it is distributed over the dry land, and again returned to 
its bosom, by the unceasing circulation of its contents. 

Dr M. avers (an opinion in which we fully concur) that all mat- 
ter exists in a solid, fluid or gaseous state, precisely in proportion 
to the state or degree of its combination with caloric. 

He considers it “the source of life and motion throughout crea- 
tion”—that its entire absence would mark the reign of everlasting 
silence and death. That “the sun is the great fountain of this all- 
pervading energy”—that “he looks down with radiant splendour 
upon the earth and the solitudes break forth into singing”—that 
“every herb, tree, and flower, obeys his call and bursts forth into 
life under the influence of his genial rays.” In short, that all na- 
ture is in a state of perpetual transmutation from death to life, and 
from life to death; this all pervading agent imparting the energy of 
life to dead nature, and vivifying it with “an ever active flame.” 

He has not only classified the varying phenomena of nature, but 
he has gone further, and attempted to unfold the cause which gives 
to nature its powers. 

In vain have philosophers written hitherto to inform us what this 
invisible power is, which holds the universe together, or what is 
its precise nature. What they have written has only served “to 
darken counsel by words without knowledge.” ‘They have either 
rested satisfied with considering it an occult power beyond which 
nothing further was to be known—or termed it a property of mat- 
ter, by which it attracts other matter, with a force proportioned 
to the amount of matter and inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tance. It is certainly greatly to be regretted that Sir Isaac New- 
ton did not discover that the force of attraction was owing to a 
subtle fluid which combines with and surrounds the atoms of all 
matter pervading the universe; being at once the cause of all mo- 
tion and the universal spring of life. What brilliant consequences 
would have resulted from his philosophy, had he possessed a clear 
and well defined conception of this universal energy! 

Had he demonstrated the agency of caloric in regulating and 
determining all the motions and transmutations of the visible uni- 
verse, what vast improvements would have been the consequence 
of the application of this universal agent to the arts of life! 

Its powerful agency, in the production of steam, would probably 
have been discovered at a much earlier period, and the improve- 
ments of our own time anticipated by the most sublime achieve- 
ments. 

It is very true that some philosophers have altogether denied 
the materiality of caloric, but they seemed to forget that the same 
kind of evidence, which establishes the materiality of ponderable 
matter, also proves the materiality of caloric; namely, its effects 
or properties. As an illustration, take an example. We deter- 
mine the existence and nature of ponderable matter, from the fol- 
lowing properties: first, Extension; second, Resistance; third, Mo- 
bility; fourth, Divisibility. Now, the very same attributes are pre- 
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dicable of caloric, whether in a free or latent state, or in the form 
of electricity. Caloric must occupy space, or it could not increase 
the volume of bodies in proportion to its amount between their 
molecules. It must have resistance and mobility, or it could not 
cause repulsion and overcome, as it does, the weight of many thou- 
sand atmospheres, in producing earthquakes, nor could it move the 
steam engine. Its divisibility is a necessary consequence of its ex- 
tension. What, then, should prevent general belief where facts are 
so clear? and what should prevent even the mere technical philoso- 
pher from acknowledging the materiality of caloric? 

The era is rapidly passing away when men had belief without 
knowledge, and the day is soon to arrive when knowledge and be- 
lief shall be concomitant. 

Caloric attracts and is attracted by ponderable atoms, while it 
occupies space between the atoms, which explains how it is, that the 
same unponderable fluid holds the atoms together, at the same 
time, that it prevents them from touching. This, also, resolves 
the apparent contradiction, that the same fluid is both the cause of 
attraction and repulsion. When the quantity of caloric is greatly 
increased, between the molecules of ponderable matter, its repul- 
sion of its own particles counteracts its attraction for the ponderable 
atoms, and they are converted into fluids or gases; in other words, 
their attraction of cohesion is determined. ‘The compressibility of 
bodies proves that the molecules, of which they are composed, are 
not in actual contact, but that they are held together by some im- — 
ponderable medium. Hence, the conclusion is irresistible, that 
caloric is the interposing agent which determines their specific gra- 
vities, unless it can be shown that some other attracting and repel- 
ling fluid exists between their atoms and fijls their pores. Besides, 
whenever a chemical change is effected, by mixing different sub- 
stances together, caloric is either absorbed or given out, according 
as the volume is either increased or diminished, which is, we think, 
a clear proof of its intimate connexion with all chemical pheno- 
mena. 

One fact appears not a little surprising,—namely, that the obvi- 
ous and powerful atmospheric changes, which are known to result 
from the agency of caloric, did not lead philosophers to infer its 
agency in the molecular powers of matter. It has long been known 
that electricity causes oxygen and hydrogen gases to unite and form 
water: and that heat causes oxygen to unite with other elements, 
in proportion to its intensity, within certain limits. We perceive, 
in a late review of this work, that the London Athenzeum has 
taken exception to Dr Metcalfe’s doctrine, that caloric is the cause 
of solution; because, if a hot solution of sulphate of soda be allowed 
to cool down in a stopped phial, it will not chrystallize until the so- 
lution is shaken. Now, in our opinion, this experiment, instead of 
sustaining the English writer’s position, very clearly goes to demon- 

strate Dr Metcalfe’s theory. When the solution is shaken, the 
temperature of the mixture rises, as it shoots into chrystals, proving 
that a portion of the caloric of solution is evolved by the shaking. 
Again, if the stopper be withdrawn from the phial, so that the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere may be exerted on the solution, caloric is 
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evolved or pressed out, and it chrystallizes. ‘The introduction of a 
small piece of ice or salt into the solution produces the same effect, 
by abstracting a portion of the caloric of fluidity from the mix- 
ture. + 

An ingenious writer of the present day (Mr Madden) has re- 
marked, “that a day, in all probability, will come, when some fu- 
ture Franklin will trace the analogies of the subtle spark, which 
pervades all space, with that corporeal fire which fills the nerves 
with life and heat; and communicates life and vigour to every fibre 
of the heart and its remotest vessels. ‘The nature of the nervous 
power may then become better understood, and that invisible aura, 
which forms the blood and invigorates the body, be known to us by 
something more than its effects.”* The influence of prejudice and 
custom, which (it cannot be disguised) are as strongly fixed in our 
seats of learning, as in the saloons of fashion, may retard, for a time, 
the reception of a satisfactory solution of vital phenomena, so simple 
and yet so rational, but the scientific author has no just cause for 
fear or alarm on this ground: As we have already stated, evil and 
unhappy has been the fate of most of the original and brilliant 
minds who have shone as stars in the moral hemisphere of the 
world. 

There is a strong tendency in the human mind to overlook the 
simplicity of truth, and to attribute the most familiar operations, 
which occur around us, to the agency of some mysterious and hid- 
den power. We consider Dr Metcalfe’s theory strongly upheld by 
a large number of convincing experiments and parallel facts, and 
that a general conviction of its truth will give a new direction to 
philosophic investigation. Indeed, it is impossible to fully foresee 
the great and important consequences likely to result from it. It 
is by no means improbable (so entirely are we convinced of its in- 
trinsic and manifold importance) that it will furnish the key to 
many of those arcana which have been locked in impenetrable 
mystery from the first existence of the human race. 

It is calculated to give a new phasis to the science of meteorology: 
to explain the cause of light, to show that light and common matter 
are convertible into each other; to explain the Aurora Borealis and 
Australis: life and gravitation; and that gravitation is the source 
of all the minor attractions of matter. 

It has connected the science of magnetism with the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of climate, and demonstrated that if the whole earth 
were of uniform surface and elevation, the needle would point to 
the true poles of its axis, which would be the coldest points on the 
globe; and that all the variations of the needle are due to the un- 
equal distribution of land and water, which cause an unequal dis- 
tribution of terrestrial temperature. It has, moreover, developed 
a new mode of investigating the subject, and corrected two funda- 
mental errors, which have always stood as insurmountable barriers 
to a right understanding of the laws of magnetism; namely, the 
decrease of magnetic intensity in passing from the equator to the 
poles, and that the needle is operated on simultaneously by the 


* The Infirmities of Genius. 
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poles of both hemispheres: doctrines which, in our opinion, would 
have effectually and forever prevented philosophers from arriving 
at anything like a true theory of magnetism. 

The new theory has shown the cause of the unequal severity of 
different winters; and that the unequal extent of ice in the polar 
seas causes a shifting of the centres of greatest cold. 

Dr Metcalfe (and here we take leave to corréct an important 
error which has very generally obtained) does not contend that 
magnetism and caloric are identical, but that the motions of the 
magnetic needle result from the action of calorific currents upon 
the needle, as they pass from the tropical to the polar regions. We 
certainly consider the identity of caloric and electricity a bold doc- 
trine—and the most important generalization of the present day— 
pregnant with consequences immeasurably great. The learned 
discoverer has been very happy in its demonstration, by the phe- 
nomena of atmospheric electricity, and by experiments with the 
calorimeter and the galvanic pile. For example, if we gradually 
lessen the size of the plates of the calorimeter, while we increase 
their number, we produce an imponderable fluid, possessing less 
and less the characteristics of caloric, and more of electricity; 
while it would be utterly absurd to suppose, even for a moment, 
that a radically different fluid is evolved, by changing the size and 
number of the plates. In conclusion, we feel justly proud that the 
discovery of “The Calorific Theory of Magnetism,” which it should 
be more properly called, is the work of one of our own country- 
men. Some attempts, we are aware, have been made to deprive 
Dr Metcalfe of the honour of originality, but they have proved no- 
thing except the invidious spirit of the writers. It is a curious co- 
incidence, which seemed called for by circumstances, that the im- 
mortal Franklin should have an American successor. An exertion 
has been made to shift the credit of this important discovery on 
the shoulders of the philosophers of the Hutchinsonian school, par- 
ticularly on those of archdeacon Digby and Felix Gallagher. But 
it seems strange to us that not one of them employs the term calo- 
ric; and the ideas, which they entertained of this subject, will be 
found, for the most part, vague and indefinite. Their theories were 
too generally based on the ancient system of occult powers ever to 
arrive at a clear and satisfactory solution of the phenomena of the 
universe; and to exhibit in a perfectly rational form, the pure and 
naked truth: and few readers, we presume, will rise from the care- 
ful perusal of the work without entertaining a conviction of the 
truth of a system at once so simple and so beautiful. It will dis- 
cover to him the cause of all attraction and the source of all mo- 
tion, and reveal the allpervading essence which 


‘‘Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 














* The author of this highly creditable poem is a senior student of his college, a Novanglian 
and native of Enfield, Conn. It gives us great pleasure to discover so much poetic feeling 
and knowledge of rhythmical structure in one who has not neg: see the foundations of. 
his education—for college life is but a preparation for know 
ed, is a peculiarly faithful portrait of the cisatlantic poet. 


THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 


BY JAMES DIXON, OF WILLIAMS’ COLLEGE.” 








Dream not of Fame. Cherish no wish to bind 

Its withering wreath around thy brow of youth. 

For in that hour, when first Ambition creeps 

Into thy soul, all human sympathy, 

And love for nature, in its loveliest forms, 

Shall leave thy breast. Never to thee shall come 
Bright dreams of joy, at midnight, or by day, 

Which to the spirits of thy fellow men, 

When sorrow hovers o’er them like a shroud, 

Bring thoughts of gladness. Thou must steel thy heart 
Against the world around thee, and thyself, 

E’en in thy softer moments, when the smiles 

Of those, thou once hast loved, would charm thy soul, 
And tempt thee to forget the master thought, 

That hath absorbed thy spirit. Nought on earth 
Must move thee from thy purpose; neither love, 

Nor smiling a, nor joy, nor mortal fear, 

May turn thee back. Thou must forget the thoughts, 
Which in thy innocent childhood haunted thee, 
When life was like a calm and mirrored sea; 

And when, at length, disease is at thy heart, 

And Death’s own coldness creeps along thy veins, 
Still must thou struggle on. 






















This is the price 
Of earthly fame—to bind the spirit down— 
To toil till life itself is weariness— 
To turn away from all that’s beautiful 
In earth, or sea, or bright and boundless sky, 
And struggle till the mortal agony 
Of death is in our bosoms. 












There was one, 
Who in his youth estranged himself from men, 
And with unnatural coldness, shut. his heart 
Against the joys of friendship, and the charms 

Of nature in her beauty. ith a strange, 

And most unwonted power, he burst the ties 
Which bound him to the world. No passion dwelt 
Within his breast, save one deep, burning thought, 
Which haunted him e’en in his fevered sleep, —_. 
And was his strength in weakness. All, save this 
Unchanging thirst for glory, left his soul; 

No earthly charm had power to move his heart, 
For he had curbed his spirit, and restrained 
The tumult of his youthful thoughts, till earth, 
With its ten thousand witcheries, lost its spell. 






















Years stole away, and yet he faltered not, 
But daily in his purpose gathered strength, 

As time rolled on—and glory came at last; 

But came too late, for Death was at his heart; 
His cheek was flushed with its deceitful bloom— 
And from his eye its icy lustre flashed, 

With an unearthly brightness. To his ear, 
Even his, whose idol had been Glory once— 

Its voice nuw came unheeded, for the hand 

Of death was on him, and that awful dread, 
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Which sometimes sinks upon the shuddering heart, 
E’en in the pride and joy of youthful health. 


Slowly, and sadly, did he waste away, 
And as his frame grew aay and his blood 


Sluggishly crept along his feeb 
aris are ferebek him, and his heart 


His spirit’s strength 


Yearned for the world once more. 


e limbs, 


Oh, ifin age, 


When sorrow and disease have chilled the heart, 
It is so terrible to die—how comes 

That summons to bright youth! yet, day by day, 
The awful hour draws near, when man must yield 
His spirit to its Maker, and depart : 

Like vapours through the illimitable void! . 


It was a summer evening, and the sun 
Shone mildly on the sick man’s bloodless cheek, 


With a most gentle glory. 


Never more, 


At sunset, or at morn, might he behold 
The beauty of its light—and now he gazed, 
Wildly, and sadly on it till it sank— : 
And, as the twilight faded, thus he spake: 


I did not think of death. I dreamed 
That glory was the god it seemed, 

And that its splendour would have power 
To shield me in that mortal hour. 

But now my ebbing pulses flow 

With feeble current—weak and slow; 
There is a coldness at my heart, 

That tells me I must soon depart. 

And can I die? Oh! in that thought 

Is madness—and the meed I sought, 
The glory, and the deathless fame— 
What is it now—an empty name! 

And I, for this, have given up 

All but the last dregs of life’s cup, 

And coldly turned my heart away 
From mingling with the young and gay, 
As if [ had no wish or care, 

In which my fellow men could share. 


What have I gained? There was a time, 
In — unclouded, buoyant prime, 
Before contempt for earth and scorn 

Had marred the beauty of life’s morn, 
When I was happy—it is past, 

And now, what have I in this last, 

This bitter hour—that can repay 

The treasures I have thrown away, 

The bounding pulse, the bloom of health, 
And, more than all, the spirit’s wealth? 


What have I lost?—all—all, my life 
Has been a scene of bitter strife, 

And from my childhood I have spurned 
The joys for which my bosom yearned. 
I could have given my life, to fling 
The fetter from my spirit’s wing, 
When sometimes earth, and air, and sea 
Proclaimed the spirit should be free, 
And Nature in her thousand forms, 

In glorious sunshine, and in storms, 
Exposed the littleness of fame, 

And taught a higher, nobler aim. 

But what was nature then to me? 


The glory of earth, air and sea— 
For when the spring, with its first breath, 
Aroused, from its —_ sleep of death, 
The frozen earth, and tree and flower, 
Beneath the magic of its power, 
Were bursting into life, my heart 
In Nature’s beauty had no part— 
But I had madly bowed the knee, 
In deep and blind Idolatry, 
At Glory’s shrine, and offered there 
My life, and now for my despair 
Earth has no solace, and alone, 
Unpitied, though not all unknown, 
Let me in calmness meet my lot! 
And yet I would not be forgot— 
I would that though I may not live, 
My name on earth might yet survive; 
For I have had longings after fame, 
And felt full oft that I could die, 
To twine forever round my name 
A wreath of Immortality. 
*Tis vain, the glorious dream is past, 
My first of glory is my last! 


I may not live. E’en now, I feel 
Death’s coldness through my bosom steal. 
Oh! it is terrible to die, 
To bid farewell to earth and sky— 
To see youth’s visions fade away— 
To feel the spirit’s dull decay— 

And with a fearful heart, to mark 

The glimmering of life’s fading spark; 
Yet this is mine, another year 

, Shall briag no sound of joy to me— 
Earth’s music I no more may hear, 

Its beauty I no more may see, 

But with the countless dead shall sleep 
In dreamless slumber, long and deep; 
And when the sod is on my breast, 
Mark not my lowly place of rest— 
That o’er my grave, when I am dead, 
No tear of sorrow may be shed. 
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THE DAILY PRESS. 


“A newswriter is a man without virtue, who writes lies at home for his 
own profit.” Sir Henry Worron. 


It is now nine months since the cowardice and scurrility of the newsvender 
Adams elicited an exposition of the character of our Daily Press which tended, 
for a time, to restrain its licentiousness. The chastisement, however, is 
nearly forgotten by the habituated defamers, who instinctively return to 
wallow in the slough of abomination. Unintimidated, therefore, by their 
inveterate hostility, (for they were our foes in adversity, and they are not 
and shall not be our friends in prosperity) we proceed in our determined de- 
sign to expose to public abhorrence and execration the unprincipled stipen- 
diaries of incendiary factions. We do not war against a corrupt confederacy 
merely from the selfish impulse of resentment; but, convinced that there is 
not on earth a more dangerous or desecrated power than the American Press, 
as it has been and is now generally conducted, we assail it as an incarnate 
Spirit of Evil. He is profoundly to be pitied who depends on this Ahriman 
for his elevation, prosperity or fame; and he is utterly to be despised who 
trembles at its denunciations. a 

Were newspapers what their title imports—mere rescripts and reprints 
of all varieties of incidents; and were literature, science, morals and religion 
forbidden topics to their generally uneducated and unmannered conductors; 
the spirit of Sir Roger L’Estrange might not have su¢h cause of regret and 
lamentation over the immeasurable evil which his example inflicted on the 
Christian World. Whatever Mephistopheles might have prophesied, little 
did Dr Faustus anticipate the crimes and corruptions which the inspiration 
of diablerie would engender; and little did old Caxton of the Chapterhouse 
imagine to what vile uses his wondrous art would be devoted. ‘“‘Coming 
events” did not “‘cast their shadows before” or the discoverers of the admirable 
science of printing would have burnt their blocks and cast their types into 
the cesspool. 

In their proper sphere, the chroniclers of occurrences might have been 
useful and even commendable members of society. Their duty is to re- 
port, not to investigate; to publish facts, not to create falsehoods; to pro- 
mulgate every species of sin, suffering and monstrosity, not to obtrude their 
opinions on what they cannot understand, science, literature, the fine arts, 
public morals and private character. They should wait upon the merchant 
to receive his advertisements and see them correctly printed; their shipping- 
lists, prices current and banknote tables should be unexceptionable; and not 
more than six murders, ten burglaries, a dozen homicides and a score of vio- 
lations should be reported, per diem, for the entertainment and instruction | 
of the mob. 

Too ambitious of notoriety, however, to be content with their legitimate 
privileges, the newsvenders soon aspired to the honours and emoluments of 
Faction’s remorseless mercenaries; and they exchanged the condition of dog- 
ged compilers and industrious scissorsmen for that of the demagogue’s 
panders—the jackals of party. Pensioned and perjured, they became the 
mere weapons of unprincipled politicians or iniquitous monopolies, and sacri- 
ficed, not only honour and feeling, but all the decencies of life to gratify their 
profligate cupidity or demoniacal vengeance. No reputation, however ele- 
vated, no character, however spotless, was safe when these naked and ribald 
Bheels were abroad. Punic faith is Christian truth, and the Mahratta code, 
mildness itself, when compared with the flagitious falsehoods and inhuman 
calumnies of the venal and vassal Press, 

The ostensible motto of these hireling Gascons is ‘‘Measures, not Men,” 
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yet their principle of thought and action has been thoroughly developed by 
one who knew the depraved human heart, the author of The Fatal Curiosity. 
“Study humankind! 

This will instruct thee to conceal thy views, 

And wear the face of probity and honour, 

Till thou hast gained thy end—which must be ever 

Thy own advantage, at that man’s expense, 

Who shall be weak enough to think thee honest.” 

There are multitudes in our democracies either weak or wicked enough to 
believe or feign to believe these helots honest. Too superficial to detect their 
fallacies, too credulous to distrust their assertions, newspaper worshippers 
fall prostrate before the filthy idol, and perceive not that it is Hanuman, the 
emigrant baboon. We, however, belong not to the number, who adore the 
devil for his brimstone wreath, or follow the fitchew to enjoy his odour. 
Whether insolent epistles are dictated by some miserable tool of power and 
signed by the highest functionary of a degraded government, or we are 
blackguarded by an indecent and licentious public press, our path lies plain 
before us, and we affect not a contempt, which we feel not, of vulgar violence 
and shameless abuse. 

Let us convey our meaning with less generalization. To promote the elec- 
tion of a man, whose very soul was steeped in human gore, a whiskered 
and gigantic hussar is summoned from the frontiers and invested with 
power to hiss forth his venom and vulgarity as an avant Courier of evil on 
every opponent. The mere serf of his interested employers, he is the kept 
pander of their passions, and utters, without shame, the indecencies and 
falsehoods, which contribute to the advancement of their purposes. He is 
flung with indignity and execration from Tammany Hall, but his masters 
drench him with wine. He is whipped in the Exchange, for a criminal intent 
to violate all the sanctities of domestic life, but he receives his pension. + He 
is cudgelled in the public highway by abrother newsmonger as unprincipled 
even as himself, but the bank is his friend. He exasperates the passions, 
and caters for the brutal appetites of the mob, and his designs are fulfilled 
through the infatuation of some, the madness of many, and the sinister 
workings of more. But the Pindaree grows exorbitant and importunate 
in his exactions; and the idol, he helps to elevate, is ready to crush him. 
Then the pensioner apostatizes, execrates the object of his adoration, re- 
vokes old blasphemies and utters new. Disaster and ruin are his delight, 
and in the midst of general distress, he toils, like a midnight incendiary, to 
inflame the all believing multitude and spread universal bankruptcy through 
the commercial community which he daily insults. The atrocity of his public 
conduct can be paralleled only by the ferociousness of his personal vituperation; 
and everything, that militates against his Jacobin influence over the kindred 
peasantry, who infest the elections of New York, he labours to crush be- 
neath the cloace of his own foul thoughts and audacious mendacities. 

Reader, dost thou recognize the picture? Who could resist the temptation 
of inditing an epigrammatic sonnet to such a militia monster and perpetra- 
tor of billingsgate? 

Satan in conclave sat. “My Peers!” he said, 
“The lowest as the highest claim our care; 

Our human scavengers in Fate’s despair 

Burn, writhe and shriek upon their lava bed, 
And who shall do the filthy work which none 

Of all the fiends, however damn’d, will do? 
‘“‘Weave we a Wezs!”—cried all the demon crew, 
“By Sin’s own imps in blackest dungeons spun 
From Earth’s worst filth and Hell’s extremest spite, 
And Mammon shall inspire enough of soul 

To save the imp from putrefaction!” “Right! 
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And this our Webb a Courier shall control,” 
Cried hell’s old President, with glee profane— 
“Too vile for us, on Earth the wretch must reign.” 


Let us now unfold another portrait, similar yet unlike, of a Theban type- 
setter, who, with his horde, inhabits the noisome alley, miscalled Franklin 
Place, and, invita Minerva,—Jove save the mark! Athenean Buildings! 
Like the dishonest copyists of the Dark Ages, the mere printers of our days 
call themselves literary, forsooth, and dare to sit in judgment on the works 
of Genius. A grocer might as well peruse philosophy or a shoemaker, with 
his cobbling tools, stalk into a mayor’s office, and pretend to discourse on 
poetry and the patronage of literature. The arrogance of illiterate demo- 
crats must be humbled; the sweeper of soot must be heard only when seeking 
the wages of his menial occupation or from his “bad eminence,” the chimney 
top. The chief part of the blackmail brotherhood, who have congregated in 
the aforesaid buildings, are employed by one Alexander (who imitates not 
the mind, nor the nobility, but the only unhappy propensity of the Mace- 
donian) who has long infested the public with Chronicles, Novelists’ Maga- 
zines, Atheneans, Spies and Lady’s Books. For years, he and his horde 
have collected the worthless dregs of cockney plagiarism, and with the in- 
cessant cry of ‘‘the cheapest works in the world,” imposed their mawk- 
ish sentimentalities and pilfered lees upon an indignant community. No 
artifice has been left untried, no shame unmanifested in pufling their 
plagues abroad. Wornout plates, (a dozen for a sixpence) have been called 
splendid embellishments, and stolen tales, original communications. Yet, 
vile as the plunder of the gang has ever been, they have not been content 
with one infliction; but have republished the Leadenhall street compilations 
in each and all of their newspapers, weeklies and monthlies—still with the 
audacious proclamation—‘the cheapest work”—‘‘fifty thousand subscri- 
bers,” etc. 

The whole impudent system, however, has been thoroughly exposed by 
the editor of the Pulaski Banner; therefore we copy it with the single re- 
mark that affected contempt is not always a happy vaunt when one is threat- 
ened with bankruptcy, notwithstanding his extortions and impositions. 

‘The ears of the public, for three ‘or four years past, have been assailed, 
through every possible channel, by the cry of cheap—cheap—cheap! Every 
day and every week, some new claimant of favour has been thrust into their 
faces, with the eternal and interminable recommendation: “largest and 
cheapest in the United States.” But cheap literature is not always economi- 
cal or profitable literature. When the public are presented with a large 
mammoth sheet, at two dollars a year; they ought to look something to the 
quality. as well as quantity, of the clered ware; and if they should do so, 
they would find, in many cases, that the middlesized quarto, in this respect, 
was worth, not only twice, but twenty times as much as the extravagant 
folio. We are acquainted with the manner in which some of these tremen- 
dously large and cheap newspapers are manufactured. The matter is first 
printed in a daily newspaper,* for which the proprietors get paid, at the cus- 
tomary rate of ten dollars a year. It is.preserved through the week, and 
then made up into the weekly journal,} ‘“‘with the extensive circulation,” for 
which the proprietors receive two dollars a year; and lastly it is hashed up 
anew and clapt into an octavo form, and in the shape of a monthly maga- 
zine,t brings its proprietors three dollarsa year more. Thus, the matter for 
one paper is made to earn fifteen dollars a year—which is not so very cheap 
after all. And what is the quality of thismatter? Why, a love-story, stolen 
from an English magazine, and clipped and mangled into a shape to answer 
the ends of an American publisher—a medley, occupying five or six columns, 
composed of accounts of accidents to private individuals, of no possible use 
or benefit to the public, and probably half of them without foundation in truth 
—and a long list of deaths and marriages, early frosts, cucumbers, fiveleg- 
ged pigs, remarkable births, etc. To turn from the barren desert of such a 
newspaper to the verdant and fruitful pages of a wellfilled literary periodical, 

is like a bottle of champaigne after a dessert at the sloptable. And as to the 


* The Chronicle. + The Spy or Athenezan. + The Lady’s Book. 
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price, who would not rather give five dollars for something worth the mo- 
ney, than two dollars for that which is worth nothing?” 

Indeed, the two grand divisions, Licentiousness and Imposture include 
the entire Daily Press, with the exception, reserved in our former article, of 
about a dozen truly respectable journals. Blackguardism or imbecility— 
audacity or ignorance—-pensioned profligacy or reckless barbarism charac- 
terizes far the greater portion. They are confederated in evil and sworn 
brethren in their abusive propensities. No sooner is a libel—false and ma- 
lignant as the archfiend himself—published by one newsvender than another 
snatches it up, runs to his typecase and hurries it forth to give picquancy to 
his columns. Thus it flies from the Atlantic to the Oregon, from the Ka- 
tahdin Mountains to the savannahs of Florida; and the devourers of lies and 
monstrosities luxuriate on the newspaper’s offals, while the calumniated 
prosecutes the libeller and pays his own cost, cudgels the dastard or scorns 
the falsehood and its propagator. The law of libel is so indefinite and in- 
operative that it is an insult to propose it as a remedy; or, if it ever be of 
effect, tens of thousands believe the printer’s falsehood whom the printer 
will never afford an opportunity of knowing the law’s refutation. With the 
public, generally, therefore, contempt is the only revenge. They must bear 
the insolence and the calumny, as they would the musquito’s sting, the exha- 
lation of a cesspool or the outpourings of a fitchew. With us, now, it is 
otherwise. There was a time, when, impoverished and unfriended, the un- 
principled public Press, without provocation, or motive that we could ima- 
gine, poured upon us the torrent of its loathsome abuse. There was a time, 
when, without reputation, without champion, we stood alone in an estranged 
and vindictive world, and endured the uttermost extremity of human ma- 
levolence. That time has passed. We have attached and powerful friends, 
are not unknown, are not bowed down to the dust by poverty and despair, 
and want not the independence to unmask and defy the corsairs of the News- 
paper Press, to whom a deluded and servile public have so long paid sacrile- 
gious tythe and illegal tax. Our prosperity depends not on the friendship or 
hostility of any hawker of news; we owe nothing to any of the tribe but an 
exposure of the unholy system of mercenary violence and satanic malice, 
which the world has patiently endured too long. We gave not offence in 
the first instance—we hurled not even a pebble among the hornets. They 
began the war of extermination in our boyhood; if they please, we will end it 
in our manhood. Some truths the world has heard; it shall hear more, if 
the calumniators desire. 

For the present we conclude with that single (though not signal or singu- 
lar) instance of ignorance which has inspirited the Press to its late disgorge- 
ment of venom. We spoke disrespectfully of General Coffee, six months ago, 
and the newspapers cried “horror and blasphemy” at the novel accusation. 
For their instruction, now, be it known that the extract, in our last number, 
respecting General Coffee’s exploits, was taken from a most eloquent article 
published nearly sixTEEN YEARS AGo, in the Analecitic Magazine of the city 
of Philadelphia, and circulated, we doubt not, through all the Western 
States. But, perhaps, Mr Hall was a hoosier then, and Watson Webb, a 
sutler’s majordomo on the frontiers! : 

The whole article, referred to, was republished, ten years since, in Bou- 
dinot’s “Star in the West,” and must, through both these sources, have been 
read by millions. That article, a powerful and almost faultless composition, 
was devoted to the vindication of the Indian character, and treated General 
Coffee, and General Jackson, too, with as little respect as we manifested. 
Why all this uproar and vituperation now? Is ita novelty that General Cof- 
fee was fallible and maculate? Are sympathy with the sufferings and indig- 
nation at the wrongs of the Aborigines anything new? If our wanton and 
ribald abusers think so, let them peruse the subsequent quotations from the 

same article; and if, after twelve years’ study, one of all the number can 
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write with half the elegance and eloquence, even on their beloved topic of 
personal calumny, they shall receive our pardon for all their sins against 
grammar, common sense, historic truth, and public decency. 

“Posterity lifts up its hands with horror at past misdeeds, because the pas- 
sions that urged to them are not felt, and the arguments that persuaded to 
them are ee rp but we are reconciled to the present perpetration of in- 
justice by all the selfish motives with which interest chills the heart and 
silences the conscience. When we have been admonished by a sense of past 
transgressions, and instructed by the indignant censures of candid history— 
even now, we perceive a disposition breaking out to renew the persecutions 
of these hapless beings. Sober-thoughted men, far from the scenes of dan- 
ger, in the security of cities and populous regions, can coolly talk of “exter- 
minating measures,” and discuss the policy of extirpating thousands. If 
such is the talk in the cities, what is the temper displayed on the borders? 
The sentence of desolation has gone forth—‘‘the roar is up amidst the 
woods;” ree wrath, goaded on by interest and prejudice, is ready to 
confound all rights, to trample on all claims of justice and humanity, and to 
act over those scenes of sanguinary vengeance which have too often stained 
the pages of colonial history. . 

“These are not the idle suggestions of fancy; J are wrung forth by re- 
cent facts, which still haunt the public mind. e need but turn to the 
ravaged country of the Creeks to be old a picture of exterm inating yrarfare.” 


“Tf, perchance, some dubious memorial of them (the Indians) should survive 
the lapse of time, it may be in the romantic dreams of the poet, to populate 
in imagination his glades and groves, like the fauns, and satyrs, oa. sylvan 
deities of antiquity. But should he venture upon the dark story of their 
wrongs and wretchedness—should he tell how they were invaded, corrupted, 
despoiled—driven from their native abodes and the sepulchres of their fathers 
—hunted like wild beasts about the earth, and sent down in violence and 
butchery to the grave-—posterity will either turn with horror and incredulity 
Pm the tale, or blush with indignation at the inhumanity of their fore- 
athers. 


EDUCATION AND EXCLUSIVENESS OF KNOWLEDGE.* 
BY STEPHEN SIMPSON. 
No. I. 


Norutne is so much talked about as. Education; and every scrib- 
bler, who can eke out an Essay, thinks himself qualified to broach 
to the world, a grave and solemn diatribe upon the utility of Edu- 
cation! Any one can write about what no one disputes; for we 
agree with Bulwer, that this position requires no argument to sus- 
tain it;—being a first principle universally admitted, and a truism 
selfevidently obvious to the most obtuse intellect. 

We doubt if the question of Popular Education is yet properly 
understood by those who write the most about it; whether in eru- 
dite disquisitions, or mere popular gulltraps. Madden, in his 
work on Genius, observes that the schoolmaster is abroad, but that 
he has begun at the “wrong end,” and no beneficial result can be 
produced by his labours. Bulwer is also dissatisfied with modern 
attempts to diffuse knowledge among the people; and recommends 
the abolition of the Greek and Roman tongues; as he thinks them 
an obstacle to the end proposed to be accomplished by popular 
Education. 


*Although we dissent from the entire system here advocated by the eloquent wri- 
ter, yet the arguments adduced by Mr Simpson should be well understood and 
weighed by the reader.—Ed. 

VOL. HINO. XVII. Ss 
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Since the era of the reformation, which broke up the system of 
aristocratical and clerical knowledge, as it was previously confined 
to the cloisters and monks, knowledge and education have daily 
been assuming a popular form; but still retaining some of the pecu- 
liarities and stiffness which hung about them in the Gothic ages; 
and which still remain to be reformed into disuse, before a practical 
system of education, for the whole body of the people, can be suc- 
.cessfully adopted. 

It appears to be selfevident, that knowledge, to be universally 
diffused, should be imparted through a medium common to all; and 
that but one language ought to be used, to diffuse learning over the 
surface of the great body of the people. The gps i. common 
to the million, therefore, ought to be the language of science, learn- 
ing and knowledge; or how else can the million ever receive it! 
Yet the language of science is unknown to the mass of mankind! 

Another objection naturally exists to Latin and Greek, namely, 
that they create a pride of literary distinction and superiority, that 
proves fatal to its influence over the minds of the multitude. Be- 
sides this, how are the great body of the people to acquire Greek 
and Latin? And if they cannot acquire them, how can literature 
ever become so diffused as to benefit mankind in general! By litera- 
ture I mean knowledge. 

It seems to be a daring assertion to allege that Greek and Latin 
are impediments to education; and obstruct instead of diffusing 
knowledge. Yet this opinion do we entertain, and for these reasons 
—because they operate as repellents, and because they consume as 
much time and money in the acquisition to a few, as would educate 
thousands and tens of thousands in all the elements of useful, prac- 

tical, and pleasing knowledge. 

The principle on which knowledge ought to be diffused amonga 
people, is that of equality, and it can be diffused on no other—it 
ought to be conveyed through the uniform medium of one language 
—and all to be as equal as possible. Bulwer makes some excellent 
observations upon this subject. He says, “Whatever education be 
established, the peace and tranquillity of social order require that in 
its main principles it should be tolerably equal, and that it should pene- 
trate everywhere. We may observe (and this is a most important 
and startling truth,) that nearly all social excesses arise, not from 
intelligence, but from inequalities of intelligence. When civilization 
makes her efforts by starts and convulsions, her progress may be 
great, but it is marked by terror and disaster; when some men 
possess a far better education than others of the same rank, the first 
are necessarily impelled to an unquiet ambition, and the last easily 
misled into becoming its instruments and tools: then vague discon- 
tents and dangerous rivalries prevail—then is the moment when 
demagogues are dangerous, and visionaries have power.” ‘But where 
intelligence is equalized—and flows harmonious and harmonizing 
throughout all society—then one man can possess no blinding and 
dangerous power over the mind of another—then demagogues are 
harmless and theories safe.” 

How, then, can knowledge be equalized, without a total abolition 
of the Greek and Latin languages? How, without a complete re- 
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moval and clearing away of all the lumber of the Gothie system of 
education; which confined letters to the cloisters, and made know- 
ledge an element of the church, rather than an element of society? 
Now, to be useful—to be salubrious—to be diffusive and equal, edu- 
cation must have no exclusive atlainments of an aristocratic nature, 
which are shut out from the mass of the people; and which form 
the title to diplomas of ZZ.D.* and other antiquated terms which 
signify nothing more than a scholastic life; and which form a rallying 
point for pride; and become, of course, a cause of mortification to 
those who cannot reach them? We beg to be understood—we do 
not recommend the abolition of the Greek and Latin; no more than 
the French and Italian—but we do maintain that knowledge and 
education cannot become general until this takes place. We all 
know, that the priests, doctors, and men of learning, at one time, 
prohibited the translation of the Bible into vulgar tongues; and in- 
sisted that it must be kept from the profane touch of the vulgar, 
in its Latin and Greek windingsheets. Thus it was, until a very 
late period; but the moment of its translation was the era of light, 
to a benighted world. Men started as from a trance. The Mind 
arose on pinions of celestial plumage to the most sublime heights, 
and shook off the accumulated dust of ages by one sweep of her 
wings. Whata revolution broke out! What stupendous conse- 
quences have followed! What stupendous effects are yet to come! 

True, the knowledge of the Greeks and Romans is translated 
into the vulgar tongues; but the distinctions of literature, and the 
honours of science are still confined to those who possess the se- 
cret key to the sacred chambers of Tully and Aristotle—Menander 
and Sophocles—Virgil and Homer.—When the scholar quotes, he 
must quote the original; when the unlettered author uses his 
mother tongue, instead of Greek and Latin, contempt is his por- 
tion, and obloquy his reward. 

Time reverses principles, confounds distinctions, overturns systems 
and glories in the prostration of the pride of human opinions, and 
all the vanities of conceited superiority. Looking into the future, 
we can already fancy we behold the towers and temples of erudite 
Antiquity nodding in the blast of popular education; and all other 
languages held in contempt save our mother tongue. The mo- 
ment Axixity supersedes Prive, this Revolution has commenced, 
That moment has passed. In this country, it commenced with the 
war of °76, and the declaration of American independence. But 
how shall it progress?’ Here arises an important question. 

We say, by the industrious inculcation of all the knowledge ot 
antiquity to the people, through the medium of our mother tongue. 
Let it once be seen that Greek and Latin confer no superiority or 
advantage, and who will be at the trouble of their acquisition? 
Let it once be shown, that an entire people can be illuminated 
with all the learning of antiquity, without the labour, time, and 
expense of acquiring the dead languages—and what a tremendous 
load will be removed from the mind of the Age! what an impetus 
would be given to intellect! what a wide and unbounded prospect 


*Initials of scholarship, too often applied to those who violate all laws of earth and 
heaven. ; 
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would open for future improvements! What a leap would man- 
kind make towards intelligence! 

“Words are the children of Earth—Things are the daughters of 
Heaven.” So said one of the seven sages of Greece, who never 
took the trouble to decipher the language of Egypt, or study the 
characters of China, the tongue of Persia, or the vernacular of the 
Hebrews. 

The unequal distribution of property is the great cause of the 
unequal distribution of knowledge; and he will yet prove the great- 
est benefactor of mankind, who shall so reduce the price of Educa- 
tion, that every citizen’s son, however poor, can acquire it with- 
out expense. Poverty is the parent of ignorance, as well the mother 
of Crime. Before we attempt to make a people wise, we must 
make them comfortable—As long as hunger craves bread, the 
mind will never crave, or imbibe knowledge. Education will 
never spread over the great mass of the people of Europe. Here, 
it is possible, and barely possible—for fortunes are too unequal, 
luxury too swollen, vice too prevalent, pride too formidable, hypo- 
crisy too fashionable, and ambition too corrupt. : 


TABLE TALK. 
THE FLORENTINE FERALIA. 


Rest, sainted hero! to thy manes rise 
The fumes of incense and of sacrifice! 


Hart to the era of our birth—the memorable epoch of our being! We live in an 

e of unrivalled knowledge—of unparalleled march of mind; for we, oursEtr, the 
editor of Maga, have been conflagrated and consumed in effigy for the utterance of 
an opinion! We live in a glorious and invincible Republic, where every man’s spi- 
rit is free as the whirlwind—and we have been impersonated, labelled, hurdled, 
hanged and burned, for the crime of believing that General Coffee was neither im- 
maculate nor infallible! Let us commemorate the magnificent solemnities of the 
holy occasion, and perpetuate the remembrance of the holocaust which has been 
offered up to the avenging spirit of the hero, or, rather to the interested malice of 
the heroites and newspapers. On the arrival, in the accomplished and intellectual 
town of Florence, Alabama, of the astonishing news that the warrior, who suffered 
his soldiers to slaughter man, woman and child, during the Creek campaign, had 
not died in the odour of pees Bikers village lawyers and lawless villagers assem- 
bled in conclave, chaired a cordwainer, secretaried a scavenger, and pondered and 
, cong on the doughty measures it became the barbaric backwoodsmen to 

ecree. 


‘Sound the loud trump o’er the bold Tennessee, 
And let Cypress Creek echo the notes of the free, 
Who ne’er, save in cobbling, will bend neck or knee,’ 


cried the Chairman with euphonious intonations and oratorial flourishes, which 
should be as immortal as the occasion. i 
‘Let us sweep off the mud which has spattered our chief, 
And joad up the muckwain, and bear off our grief,’ 


responded the Secretary, striking the log, on which he hieroglyphed, with his be- 
grimed fist. 


‘Let the “miscreant” shudder at what we shall do 


For Florence shall cry, like the night bird, tvo-whoo! 
And utter her wrath ‘~enth-duntiorias? 


said a tall, lank, famishing pettifogger, who arose to address the assemblage. 
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“We'll row the wretch up Salt River,” he began—“We’ll obflusticate and bam- 
boozle the villain that dares to think that the copper faces were made for anything 
but destruction at the hand of our gineral—” 
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‘No—no’—cried the crowd, ‘let us march to the gin, 
And make out of cotton shreds a figure of sin, 

And this will we label the libel of Maga, 

And hang in our square, as the Turk hangs an Aga.’ 


The resolution passed, nemine contradicente, except tlc pettifogger who panted 
to speechify. So the cordwainer declaring they all accorded, and the secretary 
having ordered his sub-scavenger to gather up the mud on the floor of the Floren- 
tine vatican, and let in a branch of the Tennessee to wash away the tobacco saliva, 
which ran, dusky red, along the dingy boards—a fearful evidence of wrath—the 
whole phalanx moved on to the fulfilment of their ordinance. Here let us pause a 
moment, to contemplate the sublime solemnities, and moralize upon the glorious 
sacrifice. Codrus threw himself into a gulf to save his country. Lycurgus be- 
came an outcast, that the Spartans might obey his laws. Empedocles threw him- 
self into a volcano to learn the secrets of the infernal cauldron; but what were these 
to the patriotic, the devoted, the allburning citizens of Florence? They waxed not 
mighty in sole like the ‘Chairman now—they never raised a suffocating dust, or 
prostrated themselves on the earth till they became a portion of it—like the secre- 
tary of these Lupercalia. ‘The magnanimity of the Florentines was truly awful, 
amazing, meteoric—oh for words to embody our idea of their greatness, as they 
found straw and cotton shreds to embody us! 

The image was created, and it resembled that of Nebuchadnezzar, in his pride, on 
the plain of Dura. Like its prototype, it was somewhat combustible, and looked 
undaunted. The trumpets bleyw—the kettledrums beat—the fifes shrieked out, 
and the sweet voices of the democrats arose like a demogorgon hosannah, and were 
echoed half over the county of Lauderdale. 

The banner of Independence, or rather the corsair flag of democracy, was un- 
furled,—the image of oursELF was uplifted—six generals and ten colonels gave the 
command to advance, and the martial cry was repeated by all the sympathizing 
butchers, bearbaiters and slavedrivers, who were present at our canonization and 
apotheosis; and then the effigied editor of Maga was borne above the heads of all, 
(as the original will ever bear himself,) to the scene of martyrdom and immortali- 
ty. A gibbet and a pyre were prepared; the multitude huzzaed; the generals 
howled; the colonels echoed them; and the effigy of The Undaunted spurned the 
earth, mounted in air, and defied the Florentines. Then the cordwainer kindled 
the pyre with the waz of his wrath, and they rr the impersonation of 
Maga’s Invincible into the flame, and the manes of the hero were appeased by the 
sweet incense of the sacrifice. 

Thus have we given a true relation of the glorious achievements and solemnities 
of the Alabamian Florentines; thus have we been made immortal by combustion! 


Mr J. B. Booth, the tragedian, whose histrionic talents we admire, whose per- 
versions and aberrations we regret, has been robbed of money, pistols, ete. near 
Louisville. It is well he carried not in his bosom the sole of the pirate Gibbs, (the 
loss of which he so deeply lamented of late,) or it might have inspired his spoilers 
with even more sanguinary dispositions than they manifested. 


Prince Talleyrand, ex-bishop and fourscore traitor, completed his 80th birthday 
on the 2nd of February. 


It is proposed to establish in Montreal an impartial periodical, called the Cana- 
dian Monthly Magazine, to which tories and liberals, catholics and dissenters, or- 
thodox and heterodox shall contribute, and which all parties and creeds shall sup- 
port. If the work succeeds, we shall think the Canadians possess more wisdom 
and enjoy more liberty than our own intolerant democracies exhibit. 


Timothy Flint has seceded from the Knickerbocker, to which his accession was 
no honour. 





The Parthenon Magazine misapprehends our motives, and does injustice to our 
language. We never assail the impoverished or defenceless, or satirize fi rom 
merely personal resentment. When we think we see ene haughty and tri- 
umphant, we hesitate not to assault its citadel; when opulence exults over wronged 
poverty, we pause not in the utterance of our anathema. We may be wrong, some- 
times, in our belief; but will never confess ourself misled by our motives. 


Ata regular meeting of the American Institute of Letters, on the Ist ult., I. C. 
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Pray, jr., of Hartford, was elected a member. The name of Morris Mattson should 
have been included among those elected on the first formation of the Society, but 
was omitted through inadvertence. We rejoice in the prosperity of the Institute 
and the eminent talents which it combines in the great work of our literary regene- 
ration. It has no foes but the vulgar, the hireling, and the contemptible, and it 
becomes no member of this national fraternity to name the parvenus. 


A lake and a river having been discovered in the Polar Regions by Captain Ross, 
he named the one Lake Landon, after Miss L. E. L., and the other Jerdan River, 
in compliment to William Jerdan, of the London Literary Gazette. Jerdan River 
runs into Lake Landon. Captain Ross should have known that his nomenclature 
had been anticipated, and that his discovery in the Arctic Circles was, long ago, 
known in England. 


In the career editorial it is sometimes necessary to imitate those ludimagistri, 
whose participles participate, whose verbs are verbera, whose gerunds generate, 
with sion knowledge and knocks are twinborn giants. Alas! the ancients stole 
all our thoughts two thousand years ago! Their Phlegethon boils, their Cocytus 
moans, their pigmies palter, their monsters stalk at noonday and midnight, their 
professors of plagiarism abound, and we need nothing but their genius to be the 
greatest people under the whole heavens—for our newspapers have attained the 
acme of perfection—in profane, scurril and obscene extravagance. Entre l’amour 
et la mort—the difference is but two letters. 

“One might be apt to swear,” says Erasmus, of certain Thebans, “that they had 
been taught in the confessional cell all they had learnt, so scrupulous are they of 
disclosing what yor! know; for not more astonished when Jamblichus, one of the 
Seven Sleepers, offered the obsolete coin of Darius, was the baker of Ephesus, 
than the moderns would be at the birth of an original idea. St Augustine stole 
his book, “The City of God,” from Varro, whose works Gregory VII. destroyed 
that the Saint might not be ashamed. 


The St Nicholas Benevolent Society, of Albany, celebrated its anniversary on the 
6th of December, at Stanwix Hall. Among the highly educated, affluent and pa- 
triotic persons present, we see the names of many of our subscribers (how could it 
be otherwise when we are supported by the first and noblest everywhere?) the 
Van Renssalaers, the De Witts, the Bleeckers, the Groesbecks, ete. The Alba- 
nians are as much distinguished for intelligence and literary taste as they are for 
sobriety, economy, domestic bliss and public spirit. St Nicholas has been to them, 
in truth, was. The whole celebration of their annual festival to his honour 
was characteristic and interesting. 


The subsequent sketch of the life of Gen. Winfield Scott, was written by J. B. 
Van Schaick, Esq. ; 

“Gen. Scott was educated at William and Mary College, in Virginia. At the 
age of 21 he commenced the practice of the law at Petersburgh, and was a success- 
ful competitor for the honours and the business of his profession. 

When the frigate Chesapeake was attacked, and a war with England seemed al- 
most ready to burst out, he entered the service of his country as a subaltern—but 
so far from becoming a mere idler when there was no further prospect of hostili- 
ties, he ardently pursued his studies, both in law and in belles lettres. 

In 1812, when Col. Cushing was tried, he acted as the Judge Advocate on the 
occasion, and as every one acquainted with the trial well knows, managed the cause 
with unequalled talent, as well in expounding the technicalities of the law, as in 
making an argument on the merits of the case. 

Gen. Scott equally distinguished himself on his own trial, upon a complaint 
made by Gen. Wilkinson, for words lightly spoken of that unlucky officer. 

We pass by a thousand acts of persona) bravery and gallant conduct which his 
military career has furnished the Biographer. 

His medal and vote of thanks from Compton, as well as from several states, 


iy 


were not more worthily bestowed, than the literary honours he received at Prince- 
ton College, an institution not known to bestow them on unworthy characters. 

On the occasion when he received them, he was pronounced to be remarkable 
“for his accurate and extensive acquaintance with English literature.” ” 

The career of Gen. Scott has never been accompanied by the insolence of office 
nor the violent administration of power. The least discriminating assailant of mili- 
tary prerogative never arraigned his pote or private conduct; and through emer- 


gencies demanding great delicacy an 


4 judgment, he has passed, if not without poig- 
nant regret, yet ever without remorse. 
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The Rev Dr Joun Sranrorp died in New York, on the 13th of January, aged 
eightyone. 


On the 17th of December, at the seat of her husband, Judge Randall, near Talla- 
hassee, Florida,‘Mrs Lavra H. Ranpatt, the eldest daughter of the Hon. William 
Wirt, of Baltimore, in the 3lst year of her age. She was a lady of high mental en- 
dowments, of extensive attainments and varied accomplishments. 


Jupce Bovu.pin, the successor of the late John Randolph, M. C., from Virginia, 
fell dead in his place in the House of Representatives, while speaking on that fata} 
question, the removal of the deposites. rs Bouldin beheld the awful scene from 
the Ladies’ Gallery, and filled the Hall with shrieks. The funeral of Judge Boul- 
din was attended by all the executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the 
Federal Government, and every honour, which could be rendered to the spirit of the 
departed, was paid by the highest functionaries of the land. Yet can all the pomp 
of power, ceremonial and solemnity console the bereaved, the widowed, the deso- 
late? Can eloquent eulogium or magnificent obsequies restore the throb of youthful 
joy or reillume the light of earlier days? She entered the capitol in the pride of 
human happiness, a loving and beloved wife. She left it, a lonely widow. Hence- 
forth, if she loved as woman’s heart should love, the world will be to her a desert 
with but a single star—the memory of her lord; with but a single fountain, the con- 
secrated love of the immortal. 


Prince Esterwazy, father of the gorgeous Austrian Ambassador at the court of 
St James’s, and the wealthiest man in Europe, died lately on his splendid estate at 
the age of sixtyeight. 


Lorp Exmouts, son of the gallant Admiral, who attacked Algiers, died, in Lon- 
don, of scarlet fever, on the third of December, 1833, aged fortyseven. 


The Rt Rev Dr Jess, bishop of Limerick, died on the ninth of December, at 
Wandsworth, near London. 


Lorenzo Dow, the celebrated itinerant preacher, died in Georgetown, D. C., on 
the 2nd of February. He was born in Coventry, Conn., and was almost universally 
known in Great Britain and the United States as a zealous and indefatigable mi- 
nister. 


The Hon. Capwataper D. Co.pen, grandson of the celebrated historian of the 
Five Nations, died at Jersey City, oppose the city of New York, on the 7th of 
February. During his long and honourable life, he fulfilled his duties in the mayor- 
alty of our great commercial metropolis, in the state and national legislatures, at 
the bar and in private life with exemplary fidelity. 

“Patriotism marked his character through life; and when the late war with 
Great Britain was declared, at a time when he was enjoying the highest prosperit 
in his professional pursuits, the late Governor Tompkins, (although opposed to Mr 
Colden in political opinions,) sent him a commission as Colonel to take command 
of acorps, as the advanced guard, in the threatened invasion of our city. He 
promptly took the field and stood ready to defend our city and our honour. _ 

“He was the particular friend and biographer of Robert Fulton—the faithful 
friend and supporter of Governor De Witt Clinton, in all those works of internal 
improvement which have added so much to the wealth and glory of our state; and 
his last efforts were directed to the completion of the Morris Canal, uniting the 
Delaware and Hudson rivers opposite the city of New York. 

“Although not one of those worthies who had the honour of founding our Repub- 
lic, Mr Colden has been surpassed by few who have devoted their time and talents 
to its benefit, particularly to the interests of his native state. f 

“Possessed of warm feelings, a generous disposition, and ever —_ to relieve the 
distressed, he has passed his day, leaving a name dear to those who knew him, and 
which will be cherished hereafter by those who esteem patriotism as a virtue, and 


integrity a glory.” 
The Marquis or Funcnat, Doia Maria’s Ambassador to England, died in Lon- 
don, on the 30th of November. Sir Kennetn Dova.ass died about the same time. 


At Bethlehem, Pa., on the 8th inst., in the 54th year of his age, the Rev. Louis 
Davip pE Scuwernitz, a minister of the United Brethren, (or Moravians,) and the 
Treasurer and General Agent for the Missionary department of his church. Upon 
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this servant of Christ there rested a large measure of that spirit which distinguish- 
ed his ancestor, Count Zinzendorf, under whose auspices the Brethren’s Unity was 
revived in the early part of the last century. Devoted in the cause of his Master 
in that community, to which he was attached by the strongest ties, he was alike ho- 
nourably known to the literary public, for his various acquirements. His loss is 
deeply deplored by the Church, which he faithfully served to the last day of his life, 
and by all who became acquainted with his worth in the manifold and arduous du- 
ties of his official station, or in his private relations as a friend and a Christian. 


At Baltimore, at the Convent of the Carmelite Sisters, on the Ist of February, 
after a lingering consumption, which she bore with religious resignation and for- 
titude, Sister JuniaNna, of the Blessed Sacrament (alias) ELenor Hamerstey, of 
Charles county, Md., in the 51st year of her age, 33 of which she spent in religion. 


Near Martintown, Upper Canada, on Sunday, 20th January, at the patriarchal 
age of 92, Ancus M‘Inrosu, and within a few hours of him, Mrs Catruarine M‘In- 
osu, aged 80, both natives of Glengarry, in Scotland, whence they emigrated to 
Canada, in 1793. Up to within a few days of their death, they enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health, and on the Sabbath previous were at church together, and 
“knelt at the altar of their God.” Seldom have such a venerable couple been so 
much respected in the circle of those whe knew them. Sincerely attached to the 
religion they professed, they lived wholly for another and better world, and as they 
were amiable in their lives—in their death they were not divided—the same grave 
having received their mortal remains. The funeral was the most numerous wit- 
nessed in that part of the country for many years, the procession forming nearly a 
mile in length—and, in conformity with the ancient custom, was preceded by a 
piper, who played the plaintive and wailing “Lament of the M‘Intosh’s,” to the 
place of interment at St Andrews. 


At Charlestown, Mass., Trmorny Tompson, Esq., aged 83 years, one of the 
oldest residents of that town, having taken up his abode there in 1763. He was 
among those who suffered the loss of property by the conflagration of that town in 
1775, and was a spectator of the fire which consumed his own dwelling, while en- 
gaged in the perilous battle of Bunker Hill, and is the last, it is believed, of that 
patriotic band, who lived in Charlestown. 


In Hawkesbury, U. C., Duptey Grirrin, aged 80. He fought at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and was the last man who left the intrenchments. He removed from 
Jaffray, N. H. in 1824. 


At Washington City, con Saturday, the 14th instant, after a short illness, Dr 
RicharpD Emmons, in the 45th year of his age. He was a native of Boston, Mass.; 
had spent a portion of his life in Kentucky, and for the last five years was engaged 
as a clerk in the Post Office Department.—He was the author of the Fredoniad— 
a poem! 


At Pisa, on the 29th of November last, in the 75th year of his age, ANruony Av- 
FRERE, Esq. of Hoveton Hall, in the county of Norfolk, England, and fatherinlaw 
to Mr George Barclay, of New York. 


At North Wrentham, Mass., Davin Hotsroox, Esq., aged 87 years. When the 
news of the battle of Lexington reached him, he was clearing a piece of fallow 
ground, back of his house, where he immediately left his tools in the place of his 
work, and never again m3 < the spot for eight years. The actions in which 
he took part, were Long Island, Harlem Heights, Frog’s Point, Whiteplains, 
Danbury, Saratoga, Whitemarsh, Philadelphia, Monmouth, and Newport, R. I. 


Mr Baoveuam, M. P., for Kendal; Captain Hopner, R. N., the companion of 
Captain Parry; Mr Georce Lams, brother of Lord Melbourne; and Lady BEEcHey, 
(wife of Sir William.) all died lately in England. 


The Hon. Wiit1am Wier, author of the British Spy, late Attorney General of 
the United States, an eloquent orator, an elegant writer, an accomplished scholar 
and most able lawyer, died in Washington, of erysipelas in the brain, on the 18th 
of February, in his sixtysecond year. 


Caspar Hauser, the mysterious child of unknown but inhuman parents, was 
assassinated by a bravo, in the Palace Gardens of Anspach, on the 17th of Decem- 
ber last. His birth was the evidence of some awful guilt, and his death was ne- 
cessary for the high sinner’s security. 
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Morton’s Illustrations of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption.* 


To return to our author,—he states 
that the “ predisposition of the negroes 
to phthisis is familiar to every physician.” 
This certainly does not agree with our 
observations. We practised medicine 
for several years on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, where a large portion of the 
population are slaves, and the result of 
our experience is, that the negroes are 
remarkably exempt from this disease. 
During our residence there, we attended 
several hundred slaves with various dis- 
eases, and out of the whole number, there 
were not five cases of consumption. 

Dr Morton includes the following as 
exciting causes of consumption. Bron- 
chitis produces tubercles or, we should 
rather think, excites them into action, 
“by the interruption it opposes to those 
profuse healthy secretions upon which 
the integrity of the lungs depend.” Tu- 
bercles sometimes produce bronchitis. 
“ Men who work in flaxmills, those who 
inhale dust and mineral spiculae in the 
iron trades, workers in lime and char- 
coal, ete. etc. become catarrhal by direct 
irfitation of the bronchial membrane, 
and are very subject to consumption. 


Pneumonia is also an exciting cause of 


phthisis. Long continued and excessive 
exertion—lifting heavy weights—run- 
ning—boxing—ascending stairs rapidly 
—loud and vociferous speaking—blow- 
ing wind instruments, may act as excit- 
ing causes, by inducing the rupture of a 
vessel giving rise to hemoptysis.” 

Whether hemoptysis is a cause or 
consequence, it is certainly a frequent 
accompaniment of phthisis. “ Literary 
men, clerks, shoemakers, tailors, weav- 
ers, and some others, contribute largely 
to the list of consumptive persons.” 

To the justness of the following re- 
marks every intelligent person will rea- 
dily assent. 

“ There is,” says our author, “ another 
source of consumption, the more to be 
deplored, because it is sanctioned by the 
tyranny of fashion; I allude to the fashion 
of tight lacing.” It unquestionably in- 
duces, in many instances, the disease, 
and in those who are predisposed to it, 
the confining the body, by lacing, will 
rapidly develope the complaint. 

he period of life most favourable to 
the developement of consumption is be- 
tween the eighteenth and thirtyfifth 
years. 

Children frequently die of this disease. 

Chapter V. Symptoms of Consump- 
tion.—Consumption is generally divided 
into two stages, the incepient and the sup- 
purative. 
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The first stage presents the following 
symptoms—in some instances one or 
more are absent. “A short, dry cough, 
with dyspnoea, pain at the scrobiculus 
cordis, or in some other part of the chest: 
febricula, with dryness and burning of 
the palms of the hands and soles of the 
feet; lassitude, and corresponding fa- 
tigue after slight exertion; florid lips, 
hectic flush of one or both cheeks and 
hemoptysis. 

“The second stage is characterized by 
the greater violence of the cough, and 
the expectoration being muco-purulent, 
often streaked: with blood—weight and 
oppression in some part uf the chest; re- 
spiration short, and greatly increased by 
slight efforts; regular hectic fever, some- 
times a morning and evening paroxysm, 
with evening exacerbations and exhaust- 
ing night sweats, slight erratic pains in 
the chest and between the shoulders; tor- 
mina, universal emaciation, shrivelled 
skin : edema of the feet; apthous mouth; 
sore throat; loss of voice; hippocratic 
countenance; incurved nails; eyes glist- 
ening and pearly; diarrhea and extreme 
debility.” 

The author has rendered this chapter 
very interesting, by practical illustrations 
of the several symptoms of consumption, 
and has displayed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the various aspects and 
different modifications of the character- 
istic features of phthisis as they occur in 
different individuals and under different 
circumstances. 

It should be attentively studied by the 
junior practitioner, and indeed the vete- 
ran in medicine may refer to it with ad- 
vantage. 

Chapters VI. and VII. are oceupied 
with the exarfination of “the complica- 
tions of consumption with other diseases;” 
and we regret that our space will not 
admit of presenting to our readers the 
interesting and valuable facts contained 
inthem. The knowledge of these com- 
plications are of the utmost importance 
to the physician, and should be studied 
with that care and attention which their 
importance demands. 

n Chapter VIII. our author strenu- 
ously urges the employment of the ste- 
thoscope in examining the condition of the 

ulmonary apparatus. That much in- 
‘ormation may be obtained in relation to 
the kind and extent of morbid derange- 
ment existing in the lungs by this instru- 
ment, there can be no question; and. we 
regret that so many of our physicians 
neglect acquiring a practical acquaint- 
ance with its valuable powers. — 

Chapter IX. Treatment.—This branch 
of the subjeet embraces so wide a field, 
that we can do but little more than name 
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*Concluded from page 214. 
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some of the remedial agents employed in 
phthisis, without entering into a discus- 
sion as to their modus operandi, or of 
even hardly detailing the proper time of 
their exhibition. he first symptom 
which obtains attention from our author, 
is hemoptysis, and he very properly con- 
demns the practice of indiscriminate 
bleeding, so generally pursued in such 
cases. 

Thousands have, by this injudicious 
measure, been hurried to the grave, by 
entirely destroying the feeble energies of 
the system. 

In full plethoric habits, where the 
strength is unimpaired, it is no doubt a 
useful and necessary remedy, but in a 
majority of cases itis uncalled for, and 
is generally productive of injury. Quiet- 
ude of body and mind, a few cups over 
the chest and the application of a blister, 
together with the judicious internal ad- 
ministration of spirits of turpentine, 
common salt, oil of vitriol, opium, sugar 
of lead, will be found to be the safest and 
mostsuccessful mode that can be adopted. 
Chronic catarrh, which frequently ter- 
minates in consumption, is to be treated 
by cupping, leeching and blistering,—the 
internal use of gum water, acidulated 
with lemon juice, with the addition of 
small portions of morphia and tartarized 
antimony. In this case, change of air is 
of great importance, and a removal to 
the country, will in most cases be attended 
with the most satisfactory results. Where 
it can be adopted, it should im no in- 
stance be neglected. 

Difficulty of breathing is a distressing 
symptom, and may be considerably miti- 
gated by a saline pediluvium, and the in- 
ternal use of a combination of camphor 
water and Hofiman’s anodyne. 

Inhalation is also beneficial, of which 
we shall speak more hereafter. 

Febrile —— are, if the pulse will 
bear it, to be relieved by venesection— 
the internal use of digitalis, the neutral 
mixture, small doses of the neutral salts 
to regulate the bowels, and exercise when 
the state of the patient will admit it in 
the open air. 

Night sweats may be checked by 
sponging the body with a solution of 
alum in spirits,—an ounce of the former 
to a pint of the latter. It can be used 
twice a day, From ten to twenty drops 
of elixir of vitriol may be taken three 
times a day in a wine glass full of an in- 
fusion of sage. Our author says that he 
had derived benefit from prussie acid,— 
and a combination of sulphate of iron 
and alum. 

The pleuritic, gastritic and entritic 
symptoms are to be treated upon the 
usual principles, and with the present 

approved remedies. The particular 
general remedies which our author found 
useful are digitalis—iodine and its pre- 
parations. From the latter Dr Morton 
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states he has obtained the most pleasing 
results, and he confidently recommends 
it as a remedy of much power and great 
value in the treatment of phthisis.— 
prussic acid is commended by our au- 
thor, as a remedy possessing consider- 
able powers, and from which he has ob- 
tained much benefit in this disease. In 
the chronic catarrhs of aged persons, the 
ura ursi, in combination with the super 
carbonate of soda or potash, has been 
found to be very beneficial. 

Sarsaparilla in the form of the com- 
pound extract, as an alterative, in the 
first stage of phthisis, particularly if 
there isa scrofulous tendency, is strongly 
recommended by the author. , 

Tonics claim the attention of our au- 
thor, and he thinks their employment 
should never be neglected, when there is 
no active fever present.—Many prac- 
titioners are fearful of using this class of 
remedies, but experience has decided in 
favour of their utility, and we are de- 
eidedly of opinion, that they in many 
eases prolong the life of the patient. 

They should be selected carefully and 
administered cautiously,—mild cherry 
tree bark, Virginia snake root, the mi- 
neral acids,—the preparation of iron, the 
sulphate of quinine and the extract of 
gentian, appear the most proper. Nar- 
cotics are in many cases indispensable ; 
without them the patient is unable to ob- 
tain sleep, and notwithstanding they 


‘sometimes increase the fever, they are 


not to be omitted when sleep is otherwise 
unattainable. 

When opium and its preparations dis- 
agree with the patient, hyosyanus or 
cicuta may be substituted. 

Fumigation and inhalation are spoken 
of in the highest terms by our author,— 
he says he has witnessed the most satis- 
factory results from the inhalation of the 
fumes of tar; indeed he asserts it to have 
acted in some cases, like a charm. ‘The 
very first case,” he states, “in which Iem- 
ployed it, was that of a lady who had re- 
cently lost both a brother and a sister 
by consumption, who had a lung disor- 
ganized by tubercular disease, and a con- 
stitution that had already suffered greatly 
from that cause. From the day that she 
commenced the tar inhalation her cough 
almost entirely disappeared, and all her 
other symptoms became and still con- 
tinue greatly alleviated, excepting the 
pleuritic pain between the shoulders.” 
“T can,” the doctor continues, ‘“ most 
strongly recommend it in tubercular con- 
sumption, as a palliative of its most ha- 
rassing symptoms, and in the catarrhal 
and pneumonia form of phthisis as 2 
cure.” The mode of preparing the tar 
is as follows: 

To one pound of tar, add one ounce of 
the sub. carbonate of potash, mix them 
well, and boil for a few minutes in the 
open air—then place it in the room of 











the patient over a spirit er other lamp, 
and ina short time the apartment wi 
be filled with fumes. 

Other articles for inhalation are men- 
tioned, but we do not consider them of 
sufficient importance to detail in this re- 
view. 

Setons, issues, etc., are justly considered 
as useful, and should never be neglected 
when pain exists. 

We have derived in several cases per- 
manent benefit from the application of 
the tartar emetic ointment, and we con- 
sider it a remedy of much value, in the 
generality of pulmonary affections. 

Diet.—The diet of consumptive pa- 
tients is to be regulated according to cir- 
cumstances, and must vary according to 
contingencies. ‘Temperance is of fun- 
damental importance, and nothing should 
be allowed, that has a tendency to in- 
crease irritation, or vascular action. Pa- 
tients are generally the best judges of 
their food, and it may be laid down as a 
rule, that they may with safety indulge 
in any kind of food, that does not mani- 
festly aggravate the symptoms. 

Clothing. —On this point too much 
cannot be said, and however judicious 
the treatment may otherwise be, it will 
be of no avail if the healthy functions of 
the skin, are not preserved by suitable 
dress. In the following remarks thére 
is much practical wisdoin.—* Whenever 
the surface of the body is kept so cold as 
to produce uneasiness and distress, the 
circulation then is diminished, and the 
internal and more delicate organs are 
proportionably overloaded and oppressed. 
This inequality, in a vital process, can- 
not be long kept up with impunity; ac- 
cording as it is sudden, or repeated, or 
protracted, it is capable of inducing the 
most afflictive diseases to which the hu- 
man frame is liable; rheumatism, ca- 
tarrh, inflammatory atfections of the vis- 
cera, scrofula in scrofulous constitu- 
tions, consumption in those predisposed 
to it, ete,” 

Any interruption whatever of the 
healthy functions of the skin, is in all in- 
stances followed by internal morbid de- 
rangement; and our author is correct 
when he states “that a large number of 
the consumptions that occur between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty years might 
have been prevented by a proper atten- 
tion to dress in children.” The idea of 
hardening children, by slight covering 
and exposure to all kinds of weather, is 
absurd and preposterous,—and many a 
parent has had to weep over the untime- 
ly death of a lovely child, occasioned by 
unnecessary bathing with cold water, 
and exposure to the vicissitudes of the 
weather. 

In all cases,—the old and the young— 
the robust and the feeble, the strong and 
the delicate, the healthy and the dis- 
eased,—the body should be protected 
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against the action of cold by warm cloth- 
ing,—the chest should be enclosed in 
flannel, as also, the extremities; the feet 
should be enclosed in thick woollen 
stockings, and the shoes should be of 
thick substantial leather. These cau- 
tions cannot be too much attended to, 
and it is an imperative duty of physi- 
cians, to forcibly impress upon the minds 
of their patients the absolute necessity of 
a speedy adoption of, and a rigid adhe- 
rence to these measures. 

Exercise.—The influence of exercise 
in the preservation of health, and the re- 
moval of disease is well known, and the 
author’s remarks on this branch of his 
subject are sound and judicious. All 
writers on consumption have insisted on 
the benefit to be derived from regular 
and daily exercise in this disease, and 
experience every day attests to its great 
utility. 

Climate.—On this subject the author is 
candid, sound, and perspicuous,—a brief 
view is given of the climate of the 
United States, together with a compara- 
tive statement of the relative benefits to 
be obtained from a change to Nice, Ma- 
deira,France, West Indies,etc.etc. On this 
topie much industry has been expended, 
and the author has shown a discrimina- 
ting judgment in his opinions, on the se- 
veral places just mentioned. 

A sea voyage is warmly commended, 
and our author states that he has wit- 
nessed the most surprising effects from a 
voyage across the Atlantic. Sea air ap- 
pears to exert a very salutary influence 
over the lungs, and we believe that many 
a consumptive patient might be cured by 
the early adoption of a voyage. 

In drawing to a conclusion, we must 
be permitted to indulge in some general 
observations. 

Of the general merits of the work, and 
its permanent value, it is impossible to 
speak without the highest commenda- 
tion, and we do not hesitate to declare it 
as our opinion that it is one of the first 
and best expositions of pulmonary con- 
sumption extant. 

The classification of subjects is simple 
and perspicuous,—the illustrations are 
clear and satisfactory; the style, vigor- 
ous and philosophic,—the pathology is 
sound and rational, and the mode of 
treatment which is recommended, is in 
perfect accordance with the approved 
principles and doctrines of the day. The 
work is neither deformed nor obscured 
by visionary theories or subtle disquisi- 
tions, all is truth and nature, and the 
author has been guided entirely, in his 
researches, by the torch of inductive phi- 
losophy. ‘ ; 

To the young physician, this work 
will prove of incalculable benefit, it will 
instruct him in the history, origin, cause, 
nature, and treatment of an insidious and 
dangerous disease, and he will after an 
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attentive perusal of the work, approach 
with confidence a patient afflicted with 
the distressing malady of consumption. 

The work is embellished with twelve 
rich, and beautiful plates, drawn and co- 
loured from nature, illustrative of the 
various morbid conditions of the lungs 
in phthisis. ‘They are the best anatomi- 
cal plates which we have seen executed 
in this country, and they add consider- 
ably to the value of the work. It is 
printed in a large type, the binding is 
strong and substantial, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the work is such as to com- 
mand our warmest —. 


The Spirit of Life and other Poems. 
By Willis Gaylord Clark. Philadel- 
phia: Key and Biddle. a. 

He, who utters his honest opinions, 
fearless of all misconstructions and pre- 
judices, will create remorseless foes 
without, while he secures an unchange- 
able friend within. But independence 
has never been with us mere declama- 
tion; we have acted on what we pro- 
fessed and spoken what we believed; and 
no interested or partial feelings shall 
mislead us while our mind retains its in- 
tegrity. 

Unhappily for his reputation as an 
American and an author, Mr Clark has 
been long distinguished as a servile 
seeker of foreign —— and an unscru- 
pulous adulator of foreign visitants. He 
calls Bulwer his friend, and repeats the 
condescending expressions of Miss Kem- 
ble, as ifthe former really deemed him 
his equal, or the latter, her esteemed 
companion on the promenade. We la- 
ment that Mr Clark—that any Ameri- 
can, however ungifted or ungracious,— 
could degrade himself by such abject 
subserviency as he has betrayed. Let 
the vanity of the weak heart and weaker 
brain be gratified, if it craves the poison 
of selfish and extorted eulogy; but how 

should the Republic of America sympa- 
thize with the self-gratulations of Mr 
Clark when he publishes crude poetry 
and dedicates it to an mecnnghidin’ oet, 
who is as aristocratic in spirit as he is 
democratic in profession? Genius scorns 
all such aids to advancement as Mr 
Clark solicits; it soars alone—it dwells 
alone, sustained by its own proud con- 
sciousness, and finds its choicest society 
in its own immortal thoughts. Sensibii- 
ity, too, the child of Genius, shrinks from 
the clamorous stir of the great world, 
and loves rather to brood over its re- 
fined and exalted capacities and perfect 
them for the temple of fame than to ex- 
tort by adulation the panegyric of the flat- 
tered. 

Mr Clark has written pretty verses, 
and displayed much harmony, pleasant 
imagery and delicate fancy in his fugi- 
tive pieces. But even his professed eu- 
logists have restrained their praise with- 
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in these limits. The imagination, the 
intense feeling, the deep and diversified 
knowledge of books, outward nature and 
the human heart, which the true poet 
(he who makes) must possess, Mr Clark 
has never manifested, and we doubt if he 
possesses. There are minds, which his 
poetry will delight, but we do not envy 
them their powers; there are hearts, 
which his verses will melt, but their af- 
fections would not make earth an Eden. 


The Heiress; A Novel. In 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1834. 

This is a novel which cannot fail to 
please a certain class of readers.. We 
cannot, however, pronounce it a superior 
production. One of its great merits is, 
that it is free from that immorality which 
too often characterizes the Novels of the 
present day. The plot is good, and, 
upon the whole, skilfully developed. 
The materials, which enter into its com- 
position, are commonplace. A fire, a 
gambling scene, and a marriage are in- 
troduced in the progress of the story. 
Some of the characters are well con- 
ceived. All will admire the highminded 
Helen,—the brave and impetuous Elliot 
—and equally detest the infamous De 
Roos. If there is no great depth of 
thought—no powerful energy—no start- 
ling interest throughout these pages, 
there will be found much good writing, 
and many agreeable pictures of society, 
blended, now and then, with the satiri- 
cal, that will richly compensate such a 
perusal as we customarily bestow upon 
the great mass of foreign fictions. 


Poems. By H. 8S. Gibson. Philadel- 
phia: J. Crissy. 1834. 

Were this the period of poetic popu- 
larity, the young and unfortuned author 
of this “miscellaneous collection” of very 
clever pieces might hope to enjoy a pa- 
tronage and reputation, which the apathy 
both of readers and reviewers will not 
now permit. Poetry has its epochs, and, 
like its beloved Dian, its allotted phases; 
but for years, the world has neither com- 
memorated the one, nor enjoyed the se- 
rene brightness of the other. Genius and 
taste, fancy and feeling are deposited be- 
neath the deposites, and our confederacies 
are too busy in the settlement of disputed 
questions to feel any interest in the ema- 
nations of sensibility and intellect. Mr 
Gibson, therefore, like all other bards 
and romancers, musi wait patiently for 
the supervention of a happier time—even 
for the era of Major Downing’s millen- 
nial magistracy—and receive, mean 
while, the wayfaring smiles of those who 
will read poetry, whether his excellency 
anathematizes or the bank rebels. This 
little volume displays delicate feeling, 
refined thought, moral attachment, and 
quiet humour. The poetry is neither 
sublime nor pathetic, but it is evidently 
the outbreathing of a sensitive heart and 








a contemplative mind. The great de- 
tects, which pervade it, are the absence 
of intense sympathy, an occasional vague- 
ness both of conception and language, 
a not unfrequent triteness of subject, 
and, in one instance (namely, the poem 
addressed to McHenry,) an utter depar- 
ture from judgment. But Mr Gibson 
has manifested powers, which, with re- 
quisite cultivation, and under better aus- 
pices, will secure him, we trust, a more 
extended fame. His stanzas to the me- 
mory of poor Conwell (an admirable 
scholar, who, but for one all quenching 
infirmity, might have been a glory to 
himself and society) are among the best 
of his verses, He displays, however, 
throughout almost all his productions a 
susceptibility and tenderness of feeling 
peculiarly attractive. He rides not on 
the whirlwind and mingles not with the 
cataract, but in the verdant vale and 
beside the purling stream, meditates with 
delight on the beauties of nature and the 
benevolence of Gop. 


The Autobiography of David Crockett. 
Bold, rough, honest, uncouth and un- 
daunted—verily, a true picture of the in- 
dependent hunter of the western wilder- 
ness and prairies. The gallant bear 
queller complains of the injustice he has 
suffered from fictitious biographies, and 
is resolved to indite his own; and this, in 
truth, is a most amusing specimen of 
shrewd sense, quaint illustration, and 
backwoods eloquence. His toils, fa- 
tigues, privations and perils are depicted 
in a characteristic style; and the M. C. 
has proved that if fortitude and courage 
give a man a claim to the station of a 
national legislator, he well deserves his 
place. We doubt not, there are more ig- 
norant and illmannered men in Con- 
gress than Mr Crockett; and we are sure 
there are many who possess not half his 
sturdy principles. His apologetic pre- 
face is singularly amusing. Like Major 
Jack, he heaps all hissins on the Gineral. 
The three rivals constitute a triad of 
antipathies. 

“Obscure as I am, my name is making 
considerable deal of fuss in the world. I 
can’t tell why it is, nor in what it is to 
end. Gowhere I will, every body seems 
anxious to get a peep at me; and it would 
be hard to tell “aie would have the ad- 
vantage, if I, and the “Government,” and 
“Black Hawk,” and a great eternal big 
caravan of wild varments were all to be 
showed atthe same time in four different 
parts of any of the big cities in the na- 
tion.” 

“While critics were Jearning gram- 
ma, and learning to spell, I, and “Doctor 
Jackson, LL.D.” were fighting in the 
wars; and if our books, and messages, 
and proclamations, and cabinet writings, 
and so forth, and so on, should need a 
little looking over, and a little correcting 
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of the spelling and the grammar tomake 
them fit for use, it’s just nobody’s business.” 

Or, if it were not, it would be highly 
dangerous, in this very independent 
country, to meddle with the latter. The 
liberties, which our Revolutionary Pa- 
triots won, — those of the pensioned 
newspapers) are too valuable to be used 
in reference to the Chief Magistrate’s 
orthography. 


Traditionary Stories and Legendary 
Illustrations. By Andrew Picken, au- 
thor of the Dominie’s Legacy. Philadel- 
phia, E.C. Mielke. 1833. 

The amiable and gifted author of these 
simple but eloquent and beautiful tales 
has passed beyond the sphere of human 
praise. He died, during last November, 
early in his career of fame; but the jus- 
tice we owe to the memory of a refined 
and exalted mind, shall be paid, although 
no ambition can be flattered by the tri- 
bute. Mr Picken wrote with great 
simplicity and pathos, and deduced from 
all his stories a pure and lofty moral. 
‘Lady Barbara of Carloghie,’ the first ot 
these stories, illustrates the evils of mis- 
placed love and false ambition with mas- 
terly effect; and the ‘Priors of Lawford,’ 
the second tale, with equal force, deli- 
neates the disastrous consequences of 
withheld confidence and female intrigue 
in domestic life. Thestyle partakes the 
quaintness of the old romances, but it is 
to us, therefore, the more beautiful and 
touching. The tales are intensely inte- 
resting and instructive; and since the 
death of the great Sir Walter, we have 
never felt the departure of Genius sucha 
personal bereavement and public loss. 
‘We recommend these stories to every 
lover of the romantic, the lofty and the 
pure. 


A volume from the Life of Herbert 
Barclay. Baltimore. William & Jo- 
seph Neal]. 1833. 

Without plot, consecutive narrative 
or satisfactory developement, this is 
a highly attractive and valuable little 
work. It is obscure and uninteresting 
at the commencement, but the skill of 
the wellread and thoughtful author is 
displayed with much felicity as he ad- 
vances. In its best and noblest sense, it is 
an American book; the characters, senti- 
ments and actions are all American; and 
the author dares to tell the truth without 
equivocation. Every thinking reader 
may gather instruction from its pages, 
and learn that our only path to glory and 
fame is that of undaunted, undoubting, 
uncompromising independence. Who- 
ever be the author, let him persevere 
and he will find his reward in cisatlantic 
reputation, if not in foreign praise. It is 
better to raise a noble monument on our 
own land than a vain cenotaph in trans- 
atlantic climes. 
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Quakerism versus Calvinism, a reply to 


“Quakerism not Christianity, by S. H. 
€oz, D.D.” By David M. Reese, M.D. 
New York. 1834. 


The world needs not the information 
that the Rev Dr Cox published an in- 
quisitorial diatribe against the Friends, 
“in shape proudly eminent,” though in 
spirit far from honourable to a 
Christian divine of the nineteenth 
century. Like the worst polemics of the 
worst times, he conferred a creed upon 
the harmless people, from whom he had 
apostatized, which suited with his own 
designs, and then condemned them as 
heretics and diabolists to an eternal doom 
of evil. The prodigious book of the doc- 
tor (the very title of which presupposes 
that all his labours are vain) has remain- 
ed unanswered until now that an honest 
and roughly dealing champion hassound- 
ed defiance and couched lance for the 
conflict. Dr Reese, an eminent practi- 
tioner, who loves to mingle polemics 
with prescriptions, was born among the 
Quakers, and bred in their doctrines and 
discipline; therefore, he will not patient- 
ly submit to the misrepresentations and 
anathemas even of a doctor of divinity, 
but bravely enters the arena and battles 
for justice. So far as our time has allow- 
ed us to peruse the reply of Dr Reese, 
we have been delighted by the vigour of 
his style and interested by the research 
he displays. We have fifty political 
parties and five hundred hostile sects 
among us, and therefore, we suppose, it 
is necessary for us to avoid all indepen- 
dence of opinion on questions which will 
be settled only by death. We dislike, 
however, to see people persecuted by in- 
terested theologians, and, therefore, re- 
commend Dr Reese’s book to the perusal 
of the just and liberal. 


The Treasury of Knowledge and Li- 
brary of Reference. Parts IV. V. and 
VI. New York, Conner & Cooke. 1833. 

We were gratified in the opportunity, 
some months since, to praise, conscien- 
tiously and highly, the first volume of 
the Treasury of Knowledge. The se- 
cond fully sustains the merit, interest 
and utility of the first. Its contents are 
diversified and essentially necessary to 


Army and Navy of the United States—The Army, as now constituted, comprises 
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every rank except the lowest, who desire 
nothing but swine’s flesh, whiskey and 
molasses. The first article is a Diction- 
ary of Quotations, compiled with great 
care and discrimination; the second, A 
Million.of Factsby Sir Richard Phillips, 
which embraces an almost infinite va- 
riety of curious information; the third, 
Sketches of Jewish and American His- 
tory, and American Biography, by Sa- 
muel L. Knapp, whom we have had oc- 
casion to commend as a ready sketcher 
of men and things, if not a profound 
judge of literature. The second volume 
of the Treasury is fraught with interest 
and utility—is peculiarly acceptable to 
the periodical author—and conveys its 
knowledge under an attractive garb. 
No bookseller, south of Boston, issues such 
wellprinted and finished books as do ho- 
nour to the imprint of Conner & Cooke. 


Hours of Devotion; translated trom the 
German by a Member of the American 
Institute of Letters. Philadelphia, 1834. 

This work, to which we have already 
alluded, has recently been published. It 
contains reflections upon a variety of 
subjects, which cannot fail to interest al- 
most every reader. In Germany, its po- 
pularity was without a parallel. It rapid- 
ly passed through thirteen editions, and 
a copy of it was to be found even in the 
most secluded cottage. The authorship 
has been attributed to a number of indi- 
viduals; but nothing is positively known 
upon this subject. The writer, whoever 
he may be, was obliged (like Junius, ) to 
suppress his name, simply because he 
felt a disposition to expose the vices that 
are concealed by purple and ermine 
robes. 


The Works of Sir Walter Scott. New 
York, Conner & Cooke. 

The tasteful and liberal publishers of 
this beautiful edition have completed the 
reprint of all the novels, which Genius 
has made immortal. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the times, the poems 
and biography of the (once) Great Un- 
known will be speedily republished, and 
the western world will possess the most 
perfect edition of all Sir Walter’s works 
which has ever appeared. 


6,412 men, namely: dragoons, 393; artillery, 1,788; infantry, 3,225; recruits and 
unattached soldiers, 673.—The whole number of recruits, including dragoons, en- 
tered from Ist January to 30th September, 1833, is 3,036. 

The number of militia in the United States, according to the latest returns, is 


1,316,615. 


The quantity of lead made at the United States Lead Mines, during the year 
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ending 30th September, 1833, was 7,941,792 lbs., of which goes to the United States, 
as rent, 472,645 lbs. 

The number of pupils in all the schools at the various missionary stations among 
the Indians is estimated at 1835. 

The number of revolutionary pensioners is 11,034; invalid pensioners, 3,785. 
Number of revolutionary pensioners whose decease has come to the knowledge of 
the Department during the year ending 4th September last, 425; invalid pen- 
sioners, 63. 

Number of pensioners on the rolls under the Act of 1832, 23,438. 

The Navy.—The vessels now in commission are 1 ship of the line, 3 frigates, 10 
sloops of war, and 6 schooners. In ordinary, 6 ships of the line, 9 frigates, and 5 
sloops of war. Building, (nearly completed,) 5 ships of the line, and 7 frigates. 
Total, 12 ships of the line, 16 frigates, 15 sloops of war, and 6 schooners. Frames 
of live oak have been delivered at the different Navy Yards for 4 ships of the line, 
7 frigates, and 4 sloops of war. Besides these, contracts have been made for the 
frames of 1 ship of the line, 1 frigate, and 1 sloop of war. The whole quantity of 
live oak received at the Navy Yards for the vessels not yet constructed, is 365,435 
cubic feet. There is also on hand, for the same purpose, 306,887 feet of white oak 
plank, 198,652 cubic feet of white oak timber, 188,204 cubic feet of yellow pine 
timber, 44,560 do. masts and spar timber, white oak knees; in number, 5,500. 

Theestimates for 1834 contemplate the employment of 1 ship of the line, with 
834 men; 3 first class frigates, 453 men each; 1 do. second class, 567 men; 11 sloops 
of war, lst class, 188 men each; 7 schooners, 55 men each. Total 5011 men. 

There have died, of naval officers, as ascertained by the Department, since the 
Ist of December, 1832, Captain William Bainbridge, Master Commandant John 
H. Bell, Lieutenants Pattinger, Sullivan, M‘Mullin, Nicholson, Rinker and Wish; 
1 surgeon, 3 assistant surgeons, 3 passed midshipmen, 2 midshipmen, | sailing 
master, 1 gunner, 1 sail maker, brevet Captain J.C. Hall of Marines, and Isaac 
Philips, Navy Agent. One Lieutenant, (R. B. Randolph,) 1 passed midshipman, 
and 7 midshipmen have been dismissed. Four Lieutenants, 2 chaplains, 2 passed 
midshipmen, 2 assistant surgeons, 23 midshipmen, 4 subordinate officers, and 2 
lieutenants of marines have resigned. 





Exports from New Orleans.—For the year 1834, 
Cotton—450,000 bales at $55, $24,750,000 
Tobacco—30,000 hhds. at $40, 1 000 
Sugar—70,000 hhds, at 65, 
Molasses—3,5000,000 gall. at 20 cts. 700,000 

Western produce, 


Deduct for home consumption, 
Total of exports for 1834, 


Commerce of New York,1833.—The total number of arrivals at New York, from 
Foreign Ports, in the year 1833, was 1924, namely 479 ships, 113 Barques, 903 
brigs, 428 schooners, and 7 sloops. 

Of these 1344 were American vessels, 371 British, 29 French, 35 Spanish, 33 
Dutch, Hamburg and Bremen, 41 Swedish, 17 Danish, 3 Austrian, 1 Neapolitan, 1 
Mexican, 3 Haytien, 1 Russian, 3 Prussian, 2 Colombian, and 1 Brazilian. 

The number of Passengers arrived in the year, was 41,752. 
The number of Foreign arrivals in 1832, was 1810—Passengers 41,589. 


Expenses of Government.—The expenditures of the Federal Government apart 
from the national debt were, in 
1822 $9,872,643 51 


1823 9,784,154 59 ; 
1824 10,330,144 71 
1825 11,490,460 04 
1826 12'562,316 30 
1827 12,653,095 65 
1828 13,296,041 45 
1829 12,669,490 62 
1830 13,229,533 33 
1831 14777,991 58 
1832 18,000,000 00 
1833 22,085,063 00 


exclusive of the payment on behalf of the public debt, which amounted only to 
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During the administration of His Excellency J. Q. Adams, $10,000,000 annually 
were appropriated towards extinguishing the National Debt. 


Blair of the Globe, within two years, is said to have received for printing etc. 

$50,000! 
Expenses of Congress.—For pay and mileage of members of congress =! 
2,200 


For pay of the officers of the house t 
For printing and contingent expenses 150,000 


Total, $737,680 


Each of Captain Ross’s sailors isto receive $1000 for his services. 


Whale Fishing. —The number of vessels now engaged is 392. Of these 184 
are owned at New Bedford, and 73 at Nantucket. The capital employed is esti- 
mated at $12,000,000. The imports of 1831 were 110,000 bbls. of sperm oil, 118,000 
barrels of whale oil, and 1,000,000 pounds of whalebone. The annual income of 
the fishery is set down at $4,500,000. 


Fires in Philadelphia—During the year 1833, thirtysix. The loss sustained 
was $60,172 50; on which, insurance was effected to the amount of $31, 252 50. 


Newhaven, Connecticut.—The census of that city, exclusive of the town and stu- 
dents, amounted on the Ist of January to, White Males 5544: White Females, 
5394; coloured persons, 619. Total, 11,547. 


Commerce of Providence, Rhode Island.—During the year ‘1833 there were 60 ar- 
rivals from foreign ports, and 47 clearances at that port. Number of coasters en- 
tered, 681; cleared, 312. The receipts of cotton amounted to:45,778 bales. Coal, 
21,220tons. Flour, 46,128 barrels, and Grain, 461,123 bushels. 


Manufacturing —There are in the United States, 795 Cotton Mills, moving a 
capital of $40,714,984, and manufacturing yearly 77,714,316 lbs. of Cotton, or 214, 
882 bales. The number of spindles 1,246.903; looms 33,505; yards of cloth made 
230,261,900; hands, females 8,927, males 18,749, total 47,406; pounds of Starch used 
1,641,253; barrels of Flour for sizing 17,245; cords of wood burnt 45,519; tons of 
coal 24,420, charcoal 9,205 bushels; gallons of oil used 300,538; hand weavers 
4,760; total dependants 119,626: annual value of Cotton Manufactures $26,000,000, 
aggregate of wages paid $10,294,445. 


_ Mortality in Boston.—By the census of 1810 the population amounted to 32,250 
inhabitants. In 1815, the deaths were 851. In 1820 the census gave a population 
of 43,298, deaths, 1103. Average number of deaths from 1820 to 1825, B85 per 
cent. a year on the population.. In 1825, the number of inhabitants was 58,281; 
deaths, 1450. Average number of deaths from 1825 to 1830, 2.12 per cent, on the 
population. In 1830, by the census, the population was 61,392; deaths, 1125. In 
1831, the deaths were 1424, and in 1832, 1761, or about 2.34 per cent. on the popu- 
lation for three years. 


During the year 1833, there were five thousand seven hundred and fortysix 
deaths in New York, In 1832, there were more than ten thousand. Of the above, 
twelve hundred fiftyone died of consumption. 


Chateaubriand’s Statistics of the Revolutionary Era.—Died by the guillotine, 
18,613; killed in La Vendee, 940,751; elsewhere, 60,000. " a 


_ The French Government supports 162,175 pensioners, at an expense of 11 mil- 
iy — a half of dollars. Among them are 128 peers; 28 thousand priests, and 
soldiers. 


The Deccan prize money or East Indian booty, has been divided among the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Hon. Company. The share of the General is nearly 31,000/.; 
that of the soldier, almost 14 shillings! 


Note.—The only answer we shall render to J. B. Booth, who threatens us with 
assassination, will be a warrant for his arrest on his arrival in Philadelphia. 
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THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 


Essays upon the Physical History of the Earth.—Its great antiquity. 








By Perer A. Browne, Esa. 


No. III. 


In treating of the rocks belonging to the second family, namely, those 
which appear to have been operated on by fire, we are necessarily led to 
the consideration of mountains. These elevations were among the earli- 
est objects that excited the attention of man, and they have always been 
ranked among the sublimest works of nature. The heathen writers se- 
lected them as the residences of their deities ; and the sacred volumede- 
signates them as the dwellingplace of the Most High. It was from one of 
these hallowed eminences that the Deity spake unto Moses when he 
promulgated his holy laws ; and at the awful period of the crucifixion of 
our Lord and Saviour, they are represented as having shewn signs of ani- 
mation and horror. ‘The mountains trembled.” It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that, should we be obliged to devote the whole of the present article 
to these fruitful sources of the sublime, as well as of geological inqui- 
ry, we shall find an apology in the kind indulgence and interest of our 
readers. It has, perhaps, never occurred to many of those admirers of na- 

~ ture, who dwell with so much delight upon mountain scenery, how much 
their gratification would be enhanced by understanding their philosophy. «| 
The indefinite awe and delight, with which we contemplate things that are 
wonderful, bears no comparison with the intellectual gratification of un- 
derstanding them. It is when (as Burnet quaintly, but justly expresses 
himself) we possess the key that unlocks the secret drawers of nature, 
that we enjoy the most exquisite pleasure in studying her wonderful 
operations. In this instance, geology is the key ; and we must endeavour 
to use it in the way best calculated to ensure the object desired, namely, 
to show the great antiquity of the earth. Itis very probable that the solid 
surface of the planet, which we inhabit, was originally an even plane, no 
hill or mountain existing. If the substance, of which the earth was form- 
ed, was of a yielding nature, this evenness of surface, like its spheroidal 
shape, would be a consequence of its rotary motion on its axis and its cir- 
cular motion around the sun. A drop of water, falling through the atmos- 
phere, as in rain, assumes, in its passage, not only a globular shape, but a 
smoothness of surface. The same effect attends the irregularly shaped 
particles of lead, that are precipitated fromthe top to bottom of a tower, in 
"VOL. I11.—NO. XVIII. U 
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the process of manufacturing shot. It is also probable that this solid exterior 
was granite, since that rock still retains the positions it would have done had 
this theory been absolutely determined to be correct. As long as the solid 
surface of the earth remained a plane, it was incapable of producing vege- 
tation, and was uninhabitable by any animals but aquatic ; for its whole 
surface must have been equally covered by the water which entered into 
its composition or which fell from the heavens, forming one vast ocean of 
equal depth. The formation of man or any other land animal cannot, 
therefore, with any degree of propriety, be referred to this period of the 
earth’s existence. Nothing, then, “but the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” We shall perceive, erelong, that it is not 
improbable that even this ocean,for an indefinite period, retained a temper- 
ature too high for the existence of aquatic animals. But of that we will 
say more in the proper place. : ; 
These ideas are confirmed in a remarkable manner, by inspecting the 
rocks of that and of the next period. In the granite and its associates of 
the primordial order, n» fossil remains whatever have ever been detect- 
ed. In the rocks next above, which are the lowest that contain 
fossils, we find the remains of animals belonging to the sea, but none 
peculiar to the land; and we can discover no trace of vegetable matter. 
But, if the original design of the Creator was that the earth should be- 
come productive, bringing forth herbs and fruit, and that eventually it 
should be the abiding place of animal life, there is nothing unnatural in the 
idea that it should contain within its bowels, that which, according to a 
code of divine laws, should in due time cause these results. 
Of the substance, that composes the nucleus of the earth, we know 
nothing with certainty ; but we have reason to believe both that it has a 
solid nucleus, and that the substance, of which that nucleus is composed, 
is of a quality denser than the crust. How far we are ignorant of the earth’s 
nucleus will be evident from attention to the following calculations and com- 
parisons. The equatorial diameter of the earth is seven thousand nine hun- 
dred and twentyfive miles; the polar diameter, or that of a plane of a meri- 
dian is seven thousand nine hundred and one miles; now if we adopt the mesne 
diameter, which is seven thousand nine hundred and thirteen miles, it will 
give us a circumference of twentyfour thousand eight hundred and forty 
three miles. But the deepest we have ever been able to penetrate the 
earth (which is at Trulttenburg in Bohemia,) is three thousand feet : that 
is, not even the thirteen thousandth part of its diameter. Now, suppose a 
mechanic was desirous of ascertaining the nature of the substance that for- 
med the centre of an artificial solid globe of thirteen inches, (which is the 
size of celestial and terrestrial globes used in schools) and he were lim- 
ited in his examination of it in the same proportion, what would be the re- 
sult? As three thousand feet, (the deepest we have ever been able to pen- 
etrate the earth) is to seven thousand nine hundred and thirteen miles (its 
real diameter,) so is the sixteenth thousandth part of an inch to the sup- 
posed globe of thirteen inches. And as it takes two hundred thicknesses 
of common printing paper to make an inch ; what, think you, would be the 
chance of the mechanic ascertaining the nature of the substance that com- 
posed the centre of the globe when he was not allowed to penetrate more 
than the eightyfirst part of the paper with which it is covered? Equally 
vain and futile are the attempts of geologists to ascertain, from an examina- 
tion of the materials composing the crust, what enters into that of the nu- 
cleas of the earth. 
But, if this is the case, how, it may be asked,do we know that the 
earth has any nucleus? Why may it not be hollow, as Dr Halley, 
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formerly,and Mr Symmes, recently, contended? Or, if it has a nucleus, 
how can we undertake to pronounce upon its density? We shall endea- 
vour to make the answers to these enquiries perfectly intelligible and sat- 
isfactory. In the first place we endeavour to find the specific gravity of 
the crust of the earth. This is obtained with a tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty, by calculations founded upon the table of actual specific gravities 
of all the substances of which it is composed with which we are acquain- 
ted. The result, according to Mr Playfair, gives as the specific gravity 
of the crust 2,7—2,8. We must, in the next place, endeavour to ascertain 
the specific gravity of the whole earth. This requires another process, 
the result of which is not quite so precise, but sufficiently so to answer the 
present purpose. A trigonometrical survey is made of a mountain to 
find its figure and bulk. Experiments are then made to ascertain the 
attraction this mass of matter exerts upon a plummet, causing it to deviate 
from a vertical line ; it being a law of nature that this attraction is in ex- 
act proportion to the density of the mass. The density of the mountain is 
thus obtained. From these data, the density of the whole earth is calcu- 
lated ; and comparing that with water, we have the specific gravity. The 
whole experiment has been performed and the result gives the whole earth 
aspecific gravity of 5—which is almost twice that of thecrust. It follows, 
therefore, that the nucleus of the earth must have a very high specific 
gravity. 

It will also be recollected that, although on common occasions, we speak 
of the earth’s attraction as if the point of attraction was at the surface, 
yet, in reality, the point of attraction is at the centre; and as the degree 
of attraction is always greatest at the extreme point of attraction and di- 
minishes as it recedes, according to the squares of the distances, the den- 
sity of the materials which compose the earth would naturally be greater 
at the nucleus and less at the crust. 

The human mind is ever active in search of truthand cannot brook dis- 
appointment; it, therefore, often happens that where the means of 
obtaining knowledge end, the exertions of fancy begin. ‘Thus hasit been 
in the present instance, and numerous speculations have been agitated re- 
garding the substances composing the nucleus of the earth. Our friend 
and preceptor, Doctor Thomas Cooper used, many years ago, to say, as 
Cordier has since hinted, that it was ahuge lodestone; and he very inge- 
niously accounted in that way for the dip of the magnetic needle. There 
are writers who contend that the centre of the earth is a mass of liquid fire. 
Others maintain that it consists of the metalic bases of the earths composing 
the crust. Professor Leslie fancies that it is light. The following elo- 
quent passage is from the theories of the latter. 

“ Air has been condensed one hundred and twenty times without be- 
traying any sensible deviation from the principle, that its elasticity is pro- 
portionally increased. Water was reduced one thirtysixth part denser 
under a powerful compressing engine by Abich and Zimmerman in 1779, 
nor ean it be doubted, that, with a higher pressure, and more elaborate 
machinery, much greater changes could be effected in the constitution of 
fluids. 

«We may hence,” says he, “ fairly conclude, that our planet is not com- 
posed ofan accumulated mass of such materials as are found near its surface, 
but is very widely cavernous. But (enquires Leslie) how can this vault be 
sustained! and what rare medium can exert such a vast repulsive energy as 
to poise the enormous compression of columns 3500 miles in altitude ? 

Light alone seems to possess the character of extreme rarity, united with 
elasticity of transcending force. It is known in two very different states; 
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—in rapid emission, or in latent combination with other substances. But 
may not (enquires our professor, ) this subtle fluid exist as a distinct col- 
lected body, its repulsive efforts being restrained either by compression or 
the mutual attraction of its remote particles e ee 

[Prof. Leslie then goes into some calculations as to the compressibility 
of air and water and concludes as follows. | 

“‘ We are thus led, by a close train of induction, to the most important 
and striking conclusion. The great central concavity in this earth is not 
that dark and dreary abyss which the fancy of poets had pictured. On 
the contrary, this spacious internal vault must contain the purest ethereal 
essence, light in its most concentrated state, shining with intense reful- 
gence and overpowering splendour !” : 

Leaving these theories for the present and returning again to the more 
humble but more useful examination of facts, we would remark that whatever 
may be the nucleus of the earth, that somewhere within its crust there 
exists a very high temperature. Every one knows that immense quanti- 
ties of matter, sometimes liquified and always heated in a very high de- 
gree, have been and are still thrown up by volcanoes in various parts of the 
earth. These substances enter into the composition of our second family of 
rocks, namely, those which appear to have undergone the operation of fire. 
The known active volcanoes, or habitual vents of volcanic energy, are, ac- 
cording to Poulett Scrope, about two hundred ; but he acknowledges for 
reasons he gives, that that calculation must be considered as greatly be- 
low the amount of those which really exist on the globe. It has, also, we 
believe, been ascertained that there are active voleanoes in the moon. 
The existence of volcanoes upon this earth can be traced from immemo- 
rial time. Their effects can be traced to the oldest rocks, and they have 
not been confined to any period of time, but appear to have existed during 
the deposition of every rock formation with which we are acquainted. It 
would, therefore, seem that either there is in the interior of this earth a 
hitherto exhaustless quantity of caloric, or that nature in the secret recess- 
es of her laboratory, generates caloric to a degree incalculable and ex- 
haustless. 

M. Cordier, a member of the Royal Academy of Science of France, in 
the year 1827, read a paper before that learned body which givesthe re- 
sult of a series of interesting experiments made by himself and others, in- 
dicating that the interior of the earth is of an elevated temperature. M. 
Cordier is of opinion that this heat belonged to it from the origin of things 
and was the cause of the fluid state in which he believes it was before it 
took the spheroidal form. 

As the heat increases one degree for every fortysix feet you descend below 
the surface, he concludes that at the centre it would exceed thirtyfive hun- 
dred degrees of Wedgewood’s pyrometer and more than four hundred and 
fifty thousand degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which istwenty times 
the heat required to melt platina. M. Cordier thence concludes that 
this globe is a planet in the act of cooling, according to the opinions of 
Descartes and Leibnitz. He regards the crust of the earth (with the ex- 
ception of the secondary rocks) as originally, a part of a fluid mass and 

= considers the priu.itive rocks, nearest the surface, to be the 
oldest. 

The mean thickness of the crust of the earth, according to his ideas, does 
not exceed sixtytwo miles, which is one sixtythird of its mean radius. But 
it is, he says, unequal in different countries, which occasions a difference in 

the subterranean mean temperature. This phenomenon, he also considers, 
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explains the reason why countries situated in the same latitude have differ- 
ent climates. 

He believes that it was in the process of cooling that the dislocation and 
overturning of the strata of rocks, at present apparent upon the surface of 
the earth, were produced. ‘These effects, which he considers inexplicable 
upon any other hypothesis, he believes can be easily explained, if it is ad- 
mitted that the crust of the earth was afloat around a perfectly fluid sphere. 
He also explains earthquakes and volcanoes in the same manner. From 
the gradual cooling of the earth and the slow concentration thereby occa- 
sioned, the crust, which he considers to be flexible to a certain degree, 
would be filled with fissures. These, earthquakes would have a tendency to 
close, which would occasion those changes in the levels of seas which 
are noticed in the Baltic and Mediterranean. 

He thinks that the present days are a little shorter than they were an- 
ciently and the spheroidal shape of the earth more flattened than in the ori- 
gin of things. These diminutions, he thinks, will continue as the earth con- 
tinues to cool and the thickness of the crust increases. ‘ When the earth 
was in an entire fluid state”, says M. Cordier, “ the operations of the tides 
extended to the whole mass and that operation still exists upon the flexi- 
ble mass though to a degree extremely feeble.” 

This hypothesis explains the causes of the high temperature of some 
natural springs of water, and shows why hot springs are less numerous than 
they formerly were. 

M. Cordier seems to favour the opinion that magnetic action is caused 
by a central mass of iron, and he cites, in confirmation, the experiments 
of Newton, confirmed by Barlow, showing the degree of heat at which 
iron loses its magnetic virtue. 

This is the substance of the ingenious hypothesis of this learned philo- 
sopher, and itis vain to deny that it has high claims to plausibility. 

Baron Fourier, after making a curious series of experiments on the 
cooling of incandescent bodies, has endeavoured by profound mathemati- 
cal calculations to prove that the actual distribution of heat in the earth’s 
envelope is precisely that which would have occurred had the globe been 
formed in a medium of a very high temperature, such as supposed by Cor- 
dier, and had since been constantly cooling. 

But Laplace has shown by reference to astronomical observations made 
in the time of Hipparchus, that in the last two thousand years there has been 
no sensible contraction of the globe by cooling down, for had this been the 
case, even to an extremely small amount, the day would have been shor- 
tened in an appreciable degree;and Mr Charles Lyell is of opinion that the 
diminution of heat, that has taken place in the crust of the earth, may be 
attributed to the changes in the exterior of the same by elevations and 
depressions, and by substitutions of land for water. 

Without intending, at present, to adopt or reject the whole of the theory 
of M. Cordier, we must acknowledge the inferences which may be fairly 

drawn from his experiments, one of which is, that somewhere in the interior 
of the earth there exists an exceedingly high temperature. How deeply 
this source of caloric is seated may be in some measure determined by 
examining the astonishing connection between the eruptions of volcanoes 
and distant earthquakes. 

Having now sufficiently discussed the previous question to make what 
further we have to say intelligible, we are prepared to enquire into the 
probable origin of those inequalities in the earth’s surface, denomina- 

ted mountains and hills, and if we find that they are ascribable to internal 
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fires, it will furnish additional evidence of the very gradual progress of 
the creation. ‘The structure of these volcanic eminences, which are the pro- 
duce simply of repeated eruptions from the same or a neighbouring orifice, 
requires but little explanation. ‘The effect of every subsequent eruption 
is to increase the cone originally produced, until, in process of time, it be- 
comes a mountain. But there are numerous elevations and even whole 
ridges of mountains which have no appearance of having ever been active 
volcanoes but the origin of which may, nevertheless, we think, be referred 
to the same general cause, namely, to the expansive force of elastic fluids 
heated by internal fires and struggling to effect their escape. When this 
force is sufficient to make its way through the covering mass, it forms a 
volcano, but when the fire is spent in raising the incumbent mass, it be- 
comes a mountain or mountainridge, according to the extent of the crust of 
the earth affected. ; 

In 1788, Spallanzani visited Stromboli, and he thus describes the opera- 
tions that came under his immediate notice. The extract is from M. 
Scrope’s valuable work on volcanoes. 

“The actual aperture of this volcano, at the bottom of its semicircular 
crater, is completely commanded by a neighbouring point of rock, of ra- 
ther perilous access, whence the surface of a body of melted lava, at a 
brilliant white heat, may be seen alternately rising and falling within 
the chasm which forms the vent of the volcano. At its maximum of ele- 
vation, one or more immense bubbles seem to form on the surface of the 
lava, and rapidly swelling, explode with a loud detonation. This explosion 
drives upwards a shower of liquid lava, that, cooling rapidly in the air, 
falls in the form of scoriz. The surface of the lava is in turn depressed, and 
sinks about twenty feet, but is propelled again upwards, in a few moments, 
by the rise of fresh bubbles, or volumes of elastic fluids, which escape in 
a similar manner ; and it is evidently this incessant evolution of aeriform 
substances, in vast quantities, which preserves the lava invariably at so 
great an elevation within the cone at Stromboli and constitutes the per- 
manent phenomena of its eruptions.” 

But fortunately the stability of this hypothesis does not depend upon the 
mere observation of the process oferuption in the crater. There is another 
test, to which it can be subjected, the strength of which all will acknow- 
ledge. It is this; if the difference between a volcano and a common 
mountainridge consists in the degree of expansive force, which was exerted 
under the superincumbent mass, which in the one case was able to force 
its way through the surface, and in the other, was expended in raising the 
mass, then should we find volcanoes in islands and in the borders of con- 
tinents where there was less power of resistence; and mountains and 
mountainridges more in the interior of continents where the resistence was 
greater. Is this so? Let the annexed map, for which we are indebted 
to M. Scrope, exhibiting the parallelism of the principal train of voleanic 
vents and the great mountain ranges of the globe, answer the ques- 
tion. 

According to the foregoing theory, the first voleano would be subaque- 
ousand the primary effect of it would be to “ gather the waters unto one 
place and to let the dry land appear.” The thus upraising of a portion of 
land would naturally cause a violent commotion in the water ; this, reacting 
upon the protuberances, would disintegrate the rocks and cause the soil, 
which was destined to sustain the first beginnings of vegetation; in this man- 
ner the earth gradually “bringing forth grass, and herb, the herb yield- 
ing seed, the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind.” It is probable, 
after this period, that the waters of the seas became so far cooled by the 
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agitations they had undergone, causing them to change caloric with the 
atmosphere that they became fruitful and “ ht forth abundantly the 
moving creatures that had life.” Finally, the way being gradually prepared 
for the sustenance of animal life, animals were slowly and progressively 
added to the creation. Any other supposition would invert the laws of Na- 
ture. Thealiment, by which animals are nourished, is selected from other 
animals and vegetables. The mineral kingdom furnishes only auxiliary 
medicines or poisons. Mineral substances are of a nature too hete: 
neous from that of man or other animals to be converted immediately into 
their own substance. Their elements must be elaborated by vegetable life 
previously to their adaptation as food for animals; which has given rise 
to the observation that plants may be considered the laboratory, in which 
nature prepares the aliment of animals. 

Much might be added in this part of our subject, but it would swell our 
essay to an unreasonable length, especially when it is considered that our 
great object is to set men to thinking. 

The mind has indeed been insensibly carried back to remote antiquity 
—to times when was heard no human voice nor sound,—when adaman- 
tine rocks and cloudcapt mountains sang hosannahs to their Maker’s praise. 
Those periods are gone—-myriads of ages have intervened, but His glory 
still remains and these monuments still exist to remind us how great is 
the debt of gratitude we owe for His infinite goodness in preparing this 
beautiful world for our abode. 


DEDICATION TO AN ALBUM. 


Tireless and iron wings hath Time ; his flight ~ 

Is o’er a current smooth and beautiful; 

But not toall. Some find a being there 

Whose quick eyes wakeful are and watchful ever ; 

And some dark cloud, or storm, or gulf of fire 

In fancy, or reality, they see, 

To make them curse the stream on which their barks 
Are launched ; and dull and dark they call the stream ; 
Its waters bitter are—of trouble full! 


Lady, with thee it is not thus—Calm Hope 

Stands at the prow of thy joy-freighted bark, 

Upon her anchor leaning patiently ; 

And Prudence, at the helm, with eye most keen, 
Resolved and prescient sits, gazing before. 

And in my vision now---a prophet’s sight ! 

Thy bark I see, fanned on by Time’s broad wings, 
Whose waving makes the breeze upon that stream, 
While heaven-winged Blessings hover o’er thy head ; 
Thyself with this same book beloved in hand, 

O’er its rich writings turning ; and I see, 

As thou dost scan its thought, much lovelier things ; 
Back on the stream clusters of friends arise, 

Whose names and thoughts are treasured on each page. 


And as thou gazest on them, thou dost feel 
As if they were present with thee there ! 








Vigils. 
The stream is Life—thy bark, the tenement, 
In which the beacon spirit burns to guide, 
To watch, to ward, and thou mayst look before, 
Or after, on the holiest scenes of life, 
And see, so strangely magical is mind, 
All that is loved. 


Lady, remember this ! 
Remember, too, that stream flows ever on, 
And launches thee upon a boundless sea ! 
Bid Hope and Prudence, therefore, watch for thee, 
Andseek thyself'a star that hangs aloft, 
And finding, study well its mystery ; 
Thee will it guide, solace, preserve furever ; 
It is the Eternal Star of Bethlehem ! I. Cc. P. 


VIGILS. 


Thou wert, my sinless sister love! Thou art not now! Alone 
I wander in my woe from scenes we loved to call our own, 

And often breathe a sobbing sigh, and shed a bleeding tear, 
When, mingling with the icy world, I wish that thou wert here. 


Thou wert a sun to light my heart when sadness on it hung, 

And plaintive, pure, and holy were the songs thy spirit sung ; 
Thy dovelike bosom throbbed with love, so gentle, deep and fond, 
That still it dews my burning heart, though thou art far beyond 


The scenes we trod, the groves we loved, and thy lone brother’s view, 
For heaven and earth are linked by love, so feeling and so true. 
Sweet sainted shade! how happy had thy brother’s pathway been 
If thy soft smile had cheered his soul in many a gloomy scene! 


But thou art gone, and I am left alone upon the earth, 

A cloud amid the sunny forms of life—but of their worth 

Or beauty, wit or wisdom, I know nought nor wish to know, 
They pass, I see them not—they speak, but know not of my woe: 


They flaunt along in robes so rich, and talk in tones so gay, 
And shrine their hearts so much in earth—poor insects of a day ! 
That I can feel no love for them, though fair and fond they be, 
Since thou art gone, and I must go to Gop’s eternity. 


Oh! many a year hath fled afar, since thou wert with me, love! 
And by my side didst walk and sing along the whispering grove, 
And turn thy soft blue eye to mine, and lay thy head upon 

My swelling breast and smile thy love—and now I am alone! 


The melancholy autumn moon, the attracting orb of woe, 

] View and think on all thy smiles, thy tears, thy words below, 
And then it seems so strange that old and soulless forms should be 
Sepulchral shadows o’er the world, and thou so far from me! 














Sagitto, the Warrior of the Washpelong. 


Where art thou, sister, where ? I know they tell us heaven’s above, 
And that it is a holy place—the scene of joy and love ; 

But where is that most hallowed spot in yon celestial sky 

Thou dwellst upon? O point it out to my long searching eye! 


And I will sit the livelong night and gaze upon that place, 

Where thou dost dwell and sing of love and heaven’s ethereal grace ; 
And I will think thou dost behold thy brother’s form below, 

And smilst upon his gloomy soul, and that will soothe my woe. 


Canst thou not tell me how they live, the spirits of the sky, 

And where we go and what we feel when mortal bodies die ? 

And wilt thou not, my sister love! when I am sad and lone, 
Descend upon my brooding soul and tell me where thou ’rt gone ? 


The air’s so pure that comes from heaven, theskies around so bright, 
And all above so holy, it must be of dear delight 

The mansion, and the place where He ascended to prepare 

A palace for the wandcrer—a refuge from despair. 


And thou art there, in glory, love! and I in woe am here; 

And thou dost shed a radiant smile, and I a bitter tear ; 

But thou art happy, and I feel that while 1 live below, 

To think that thou art free from sin, will calm my ceaseless woe ! 


F. 


SAGITTO, THE WARRIOR OF THE WASHPELONG. 


By Morris Marrson. 


Turoven what is now one of the western states, about half a century 
ago, there roamed a small band of aborigines, who were the terror of the 
neighbouring whites. They were, altogether, not more than fifty in 
number, consisting entirely of those, who, actuated by a restless and war- 
like spirit, were at continual enmity with the less enterprising and turbu- 
lent brethren of their tribe, and accordingly formed themselves into a 
band of reckless desperadoes. Sagitto, by common consent, was elected 
their war chief. He was chosen, perhaps, partly for his unwavering in- 
trepidity ; and partly, because he was known to possess extraordinary 
prudence and foresight. Sagitto was by no means one of the worst of 
men. Although bold, daring, and oftentimes merciless, yet there was a 
loftiness and grandeur in his character, that partially obscured every evil 
passion of his nature. His muscular and proportioned frame—his haughty 
and majestic stride—his manly and prepossessing features—all seemed to 
proclaim that he might be fashioned for some noble and exalted purpose. 
Over his followers he exercised a strange and unbounded influence. His 
occasional severity only tended to increase their admiration and love. 
They looked upon him as a superior being, invested with the entire con- 
trol of their destiny ; and Sagittv, shrewd and penetrating as he was, lost 
not the advantage of their credulity. He taught them to believe that the 
very elements were obedient to his command ; and it was a tradition 
among them, that at one time, when surrounded by his enemies, he had 
retreated to the top of a mountain—and, lo! the heavens were overspread 
with clouds, and Sagitto, in his terrible and vindictive wrath, grasping the 
hissing and angry lightnings, hurled them over the earth, scathing and 
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destroying all within his reach. And, when the storm had passed away, 
a thousand corses were scattered along the wilderness. So much for the 
traditions of a simple, confiding, and romantic race. 

We were speaking of Sagitto’s influence over his little tribe of semi- 
noles. At the waving of his hand, they were silent asdeath. A single 
whisper, and their battleaxes were gleaming in every direction ; and then 
yells and whoops passed through the everlasting forest, like the loud blasts 
of the equinox. ‘Their retreat was in a narrow pass, between two moun- 
tains, that terminated abruptly on the Missouri river. ‘They were con- 
tinually at warfare with the white settlements; more, perhaps, for the 
sake of plunder, than a desire of shedding blood. But as they frequently 
met with opposition, a contest, of course, would ensue, which too often 
terminated in their complete success. 

The Washpelong believed that there was little probability of their 
hidingplace being discovered. In this they were mistaken. Some inci- 
dental circumstance led to their detection. It was ascertained that their 
resort could be approached from the river. Boats were got in readiness, 
and a large body of veteran marksmen were prepared to commence the 
attack. They chose a tempestuous night, when, they believed, the In- 
dians would not be upon their guard. In landing, almost in breathless 
silence, an arrow whizzed by them. They stood, for a moment, unmoved. 
Another—another, and another! Still they were silent. They could see 
no object through the darkness of midnight. At length an arrow struck 
one of the adventurers in the temple ; he gave a loud scream, and fell 
dead upon the spot. A single gun was fired, and the supposed sentinel 
howled in the agonies of death. The whites were drawn up on the shore, 
prepared for battle. The breathing of the wounded Washpelong was now 
distinctly heard. From the sound, it appeared as though he might be 
unsuccessfully endeavouring to regain his feet. One of the men groped 
his way through the underwood, about fifty yards from the mainbody, and 
discharged his musket. This stratagem, though dangerous to the indivi- 
dual, had the desired effect. The Indians directed their attention to this 
quarter, and the noise occasioned by the movement, gave the whites a 
momentary advantage. Several volleys were instantly fired, and, as it 
was supposed, not entirely without effect. They were, however,,too well 
acquainted with the subtle enemy with whom they had to contend, to 
ore any longer exposed, and consequently retreated immediately to their 

ats. 

The hostility between Sagitto’s tribe and the borderers (or hoosiers) was 
now of the most deadly character. The latter, who had been the aggres- 
sors, made active preparations to defend themselves from an attack which, 
they had every reason to apprehend, would soon be made. For this pur- 
pose, every house was plentifully supplied with arms and ammunition; 
but when they fancied their security the greatest, they became, in a brief 
hour, the victims of their enemies. 

They were surprised during the night, and before they could make 
any effectual resistance, the whole village was on fire. It is unnecessary 
to describe the conflagration, plunder, and havoc of that fearful night. 
The red men were determined to avenge the wrongs they had sustained ; 
and the result can easily be imagined. But few, very few of the villagers 
escaped. Those who quit their dwellings were slaughtered upon the 
spot. House after house was burnt to the ground, until they were nearly 
all consumed. There was yet one, standing alone, to which the fire was 
just communicated. The roof was beginning to blaze. ‘The infuriated 
Washpelong immediately assembled around it, prepared to cut off every 
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possible retreat of its inmates. What a spectacle was here presented ! 
the fiendish countenances of the assailants, each eager for his prey, looked 
not unlike so many statues of bronze, as they stood, gazing intently upon 
the conflagration, ready to glut the murderous tomahawk with the blood of 
those who might have the hardihood to fly. Suddenly the casement of 
a window flew open, and a female appeared, as if in the act of leaping to 
the earth. While she remained for a moment in this position, she was en- 
tirely enveloped in a sheet of flame. She sprang forward, and fell pros- 
trate upon the ground. A dozen battleblades gleamed in the livid and 
sickly light, above her beautiful head. 

“ Hold !” wildly exclaimed Sagitto, rushing among them. They all fell 
back without a murmur. 

“The Great Spirit is angry !” continued Sagitto, as he caught up the fe- 
male in his arms. For a moment he looked intently upon her features, and 
a tear stole down his swarthy cheek. Her senses returned, and she was 
carried away a captive by the war chief. He gave her the name of Orania, 
and bestowed upon her every possible attention. It was a long time be- 
fore she could be reconciled to her lot, but at last she grew contented and 
even cheerful. Sagitto instructed her in his own language; and under 
his direction, she acquired the art of decorating her person according to 
the peculiar fashion of his tribe. Her habits wereat length almost entire- 
ly assimilated with those of the Indians; and as the reader has, perhaps, 
already anticipated, she became the bride of Sagitto. Her young ati®ctions 
were entirely his—she loved him with alla woman’s fondness. He, strange 
as it may appear, was the only object before whom she bowed in adoration. 
His image was shrined too deeply in her heart, ever to be obscured. If 
he was thoughtful or gloomy, she was never satisfied until she had inspi- 
red him with cheerfulness and good humour. She was as a ministering 
angel ever ready to soften his rugged sorrows. For hours she has sat in 
the pale light of the moon, pouring out her soul in all the fervour and elo- 
quence of song to charm away the Manitou of evil from the bosom of her 
devoted lord. 

Five months, only, had elapsed during their matrimonial existence, when 
Sagitto and his followers were drawn into another contest with the whites. 
Orania remained at home. After anabsence of nearly a whole summer, 
the chief found himself obliged to fight a desperate battle. His enemies 
were very strong, and he had but little hope of success. Still there was no 
alternative. The contest commenced ; but it was of short duration. The 
whites, actuated by a revengeful spirit, pressed madly on their foes, and 
overpowered them in an instant. Sagitto was their prisoner. He and 
the remnant of his band were securely bound. That night, they encamp- 
ed upon a hill. At sunset, the following day, the prisoners were to be 
shot. The next morning, Sagitto was upon his feet. He was leaning against 
a tree, to which he had been fastened by his captors. He was silent and 
meditative. He communed entirely with his own thoughts. For a long 
time, he had been gazing towards the cast. His abstraction was observed 
by Colonel N one of the principal officers, who approached him. 

‘* What do you see ?” he asked with a tender solicitude peculiar to this 
excellent man. j 

“‘ A mountain,” significantly replied the chief. 

‘¢*A mountain? And why do you look upon it so earnestly 1” 

‘“‘It is my home. In the moon of flowers,* many years ago, I burnt one 
of your villages. We took many scalps. One of your daughters I car- 





* May is called by the Indians the moon of flowers. 
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ried away. She was beautiful as the magnolia, and her voice sweeter than 
the songsparrow. She is my wife.” 

“‘ And you wish to see her ?” 

“You say | am todie? Would a palefacesee the wife of his bosom, be- 
fore he goes to the Great Spirit ?” 

“« We will send for her to the Camp,” said Col. N . 

“ No,” cried the chief with emotion. “ She is yourenemy. She wears 
the red paint.* She is terrible as the hissing of the Great Serpent! Are 
you mad? would you take away her life? 1 would talk to her in my own 

weegewam. 

“ The fox, if it once escapes, never returns,” said the officer. 

“The pale faces talk with their own hearts. A chief would not disgrace 
his tribe with a lie. The Great Spirit would be offended. Why do you 
doubt? Was I ever guilty ofdeceit? Bid me go free. Tell me, without 
asking a pledge, that I am no longer your prisoner. And what would I 
do? Would I bury the tomahawk? Would I forget my wrongs? Would 
I quietly smoke the calumet of peace? Would your midnight slumbers 
be undisturbed ? No! The warwhoop should ring in your ears. Our 
knives would reek with your blood, and our mantles be covered with your 
scalps. But, if I depart, with the promise to return, rely on my word. 
Shall I go?” 

The chief was unbound. 

« An hour before sunset,” said Col. N » you will hear the sound 
of the wardrum. This will be the signal for your return.” 

Sagitto walked slowly away. In a few moments he was lost among the 
trees. He journeyed on to the home of Orania. She met him in the 
forest where she was gathering flowers. She beheld her long absent 
lord, and flew to his embrace. 

‘“‘Oh, Sagitto, you have at last returned. My heart is full of joy. But 
you were unkind, very unkind to leave me so long. Oh, I had such a 
fearful dream! I thought you were dead, and that I was scattering flowers 
upon your grave. Are you well? Do not frown upon me. How mourn- 
ful you look. Will you not kiss me, Sagitto? There !.once more. Now, 
are you better? If you would smile—but for a moment !” 

**Orania!” said the chief, after a long pause, “a messenger of the 
Great Spirit has whispered to you the truth. Your dream is true. I am 
doomed to death by your white brethren.” 

‘** What madness is this? Are you not with your dear Orania? Tell 
me the truth? The white men doom you to death! They dare not do 
it! By the great and good Wahconda!t I repeat, they dare not do it ! 

“Orania, you are deceived. I am their prisoner. I pledged my word 
to return an hour before sunset.” 

“Then there must be no violation of promises. But I will accompany 
you. You shall not perish alone. I will show the palefaces that I have 
no woman’s heart.” ‘The chief clasped his bride still closer to his breast, 
and for a long time they were conscious only of each other’s presence. 

A little before the appointed hour, they were both in sight of their ene- 
my’s camp. The drum beat. This was the signal for Sagitto’s appear- 
ance. Every eye was looking anxiously around. He walked forward 

‘with a bold and majestic step. Orania hung upon his arm. In Col. N , 
the commanding officer, she recognized her brother. But she made not 
known the secret. She sought not the acqaintance of those who were 
preparing to shed her husband’s blood. She looked upon all present, with 
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acalm and sullen indifference. She was asked no questions; for the 
paint, with which she was accustomed to daub her face, prevented, per- 
haps, a surmise as to the reality of her person. Sagitto and his wife were 
ordered to take their stations at the western extremity of the camp. The 
six other Indian prisoners were led out, and placed at a distance of about 
fifty yards. A body of twenty men, armed with muskets, advanced in 
regular order, and stood before them. ‘The word was given, and they 
fired. ‘The work of death was complete. One of the unhappy wretches 
sprung several feet into the air. Col. N approached the chief, who 
had been looking, unmoved, upon this scene of slaughter. 

*‘ You see,” he said, “the dreadful extremity to which we are some- 
times driven.” 

“I see,” replied the chief. 

“ Are you ready ?” 

“ Ready!” he answered. Sagitto embraced his wife, and took his 
stand near the spot where his followers had just been offered up to the 
vengeance of the usurpers. A dozen muskets were levelled at his person. 
Col. N stood at a distance, with his sword drawn, ready to pro- 
nounce the word “ Fire.” Orania walked boldly forward, and clutched 
him violently by the arm. 

‘“‘ Hold!” she cried, “ or a sister’s curse shall rest upon you forever !” 

“© Woman, away! I know you not,” he replied. 

‘“‘ But you shall know me ;” she exclaimed, and in a spirit of phrenzy 
she tore off the ornaments of her person; and spoke confusedly and hur- 
riedly of a hundred different circumstances, that tended to prove her his 
only sister. The evidence was irresistible ; and he paused a moment to 
receive her embrace. Still he was inexorable in his purpose. The chief 
was represented to be the husband of his sister ; but in this, according to 
the summary code of frontier warfare, he could find no reason why he 
should not be dealt with as his crimes deserved. He lifted his hand as a 
signal for the men to fire, while Orania hung convulsively about his neck 
to prevent, if possible, the fatal command. It was too late. A moment, 
and Sagitto was no more. 

Orania survived him but a few months. She returned to her kindred 
race; but she languished away like the autumnal flower. ‘The spell, that 
bound her to the earth, was broken. The birds had lost their melody— 
the moon, and the stars, their lustre—and the rivers and mountains no 
longer had a charm; .and when the light of Paukannewah* glowed over 
the silent midnight, and the dancing spirits} arose from the bosom of the 
arctic zone, the unhappy Orania departed to the land of dreams. 








THE TRAVELS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF A BARONET’S 
HEIR IN AMERICA. 


AVIENDO PREGONADO VINO, VEND VINAGRE. . 


Caapter II. 


Ir the reader perused my last chapter, he is aware that it concluded 
with a description of the ship’s anchoring, a little after midnight, at one of 
the Philadelphia wharves. I immediately came on shore, and in com- 
pany with a friend, promenaded some of the principal streets. And while 
I am speaking of this important subject, I will remark, that a serious, a 
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very serious objection to them, (I mean the streets,) is, that they inter. 
sect each other at right angles. ‘They continually remind one of the 
‘square and compass,” they are so mathematically precise. The mar- 
kethouse (as might be expected of the stupid democrats,) is built in the 
middle of the street, and is about two miles in length, as it runs from Lau- 
relhill to the old Korsholm Fort in Moyamensing. As I intend, hereafter, 
to make some further remarks upon this very interesting topic, I shall 
dismiss it for the present. I beg leave to state, however, among my first 
impressions on the night of landing, that the lamps gave a very feeble 
light; scarcely sufficient, I might add, to enable the traveller to grope his 
way through the “mud and mire” that must be continually encountered in 
this miserable city. As to the houses (which, by the bye, are seldom more 
than one story in height,) it was the opinion of my companion that they 
were composed of “ brick and mortar,” or some similar composition, and 
daubed over with red and white paint, in imitation of the Indians when 
bedevilling themselves for a massacre. 

In the morning, I ordered my baggage to the hotel. This was 
represented to me as the best house in the city ; and I indulged the anti- 
cipation, that I should, at least for a time, be comfortably lodged. I was 
shown into a suite of apartments on the second story, with as much 
solemnity as though I were going to a place of execution. My conducieur 
was a man about thirty—nearly six feet high—tolerably welldressed— 
very pale, or rather of a sallow complexion—and rarely opened his 
mouth, unless it was to utter the monosyllabic ejaculation of “ yes” or 
“no.” He was exquisitely perfumed, and wore a huge pair of black 
whiskers, that gave him a truly savage appearance. His eyes would have 
been grey, had they not inclined to a wall colour, and had a sleepy ex- 
pression, not much unlike an owl’s in the daytime. His chin was rather 
pointed, than otherwise ; and his nose was of that peculiar combination of 
the rightline and curve that defies all description. The most striking 
characteristic was, that it turned up at the end; and, as a contrast to the 
rest of his features, was of a vivid and beautiful red. I have been thus 
minute in my description of this individual, because, in the first place, he 
particularly attracted my attention; and in the second, because I think it 
a duty I owe my readers, to present a true picture of all I behold or ima- 
gine. By this time I was seated in one of the apartments appropriated to 
my use; and dignified by my sleepy attendant, with the appellation of 
Drawingroom. The floor was covered with a coarse carpet, and the 
windows hung round with a dirty, dingycoloured muslin, disposed in the 
form of the yankee seaserpent. The walls were decorated with a few 
solitary pictures; one uf duckshooting—another, a horserace—and a third, 
a representation of an vurang outang. In addition to these, I will not for- 
get to enumerate a copy of a letter, printed on satin, and hung up in an 
elegant gilt frame, (the only elegant thing in the room,) written by one 
Major Jack Downing, and headed with the following significant words : 

‘‘ A SPECIMEN OF THE NATIONAL LITERATURE OF AMERICA.” 

My curiosity was so much excited, that I immediately inquired who 
this major in reality was. I learned from my attendant, that he was a 
man of great literary attainments; that his letters upon various political 
topics were much read and admired by the American people ; not only 
for their originality and profound research, but also for their pure, chaste, 
and classical style. In this country he holds the same rank as Junius 
does with the English. He is also, it appears, a warm friend and adviser 
of General Jackson, the president of the states. I understand that one 
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of the most distinguished of the American literati has been engaged, for 
some time past, in prefacing the life and correspondence of this gallant 
and highly accomplished individual, which is to be issued in a style that 
will do no discredit to him whom it is intended to commemorate. 

A door opened out of the drawingroom into the sleeping chamber. I 
looked in, but it presented the same melancholy aspect as did all else I had 
beheld. The only thing remarkable was a brood of cats ensconced in the 
bed intended for my reception. I could no longer control my anger. 

“Am I to burrow with cats and dogs?” I bawled out vehemently. 
“In a word, have you no better accommodations than these ?” 

The sleepy conducteur was horrorstricken. He attempted to answer, 
but was too much terrified. And I do not wonder at it, for I was foaming 
with rage, and even unlocked one of my trunks, from which I drew forth 
a pistol. I was really sorry for the fright I had occasioned him ; for, 
most unluckily, in the agitation of the moment, one of his whiskers fell 
off, which, to him, was doubtless a source of extreme mortification. When 
his senses were sufficiently collected to answer my question, he told me 
that the best apartments in the house had been selected for my use; that 
these very identical rooms had been occupied at different times by the 
most distinguished men, among whom he named a Spanish Ambassador, 
a French Marquis,a German Count, a Russian Prince, aad last, though 
not least, Mayor Downing, the Hon. David Crocket, and Gen. Jackson 
themselves. This was an irresistible argument. I was no longer pre- 
pared to contest the point. ‘They (the rooms, gentle reader! confound 
these parenthetical sentences! but I can’t get on without them,) had been 
consecrated by genius, learning, rank, nay, even royal consanguinity itself. 
I ordered a supply of cologne, and commenced my ablutions. At two 
o’clock (oh, most execrable hour! they dine at seven in all cockaigne,) 
the gong bellowed for dinner. I immediately hearda great noise and 
bustle below, and fearing that the house might be on fire (as there had 
been fifteen alarms, as I was informed, during the last twentyfour hours) 
I hastened down. An immense number of welldressed men were running, 
all in the same direction, through the hall. I, almost involuntarily, follow- 
ed the crowd, to see, if possible, what was the matter with the democrats. 
The secret, however, was soon explained. They were hurrying on, be- 
neath the impetus of voracity, to secure favourable seats at the dinner ta- 
ble—knocking down chairs, and tumbling one over the other. An unfor- 
tunate young lady, who was run over in the flurry, was so severely injured, 
by the trampling of a score of feet, that the doctor despaired of her life. 

A number of others were very much bruised, but I have not heard that 


their wounds were likely to prove fatal. It is impossible to form an ade- - 


quate idea of the shrieks, groans, and curses that filled the room during 
this awful crisis. It was with some reluctance that I ventured to seat 
myself with these—I was about to say,savages ; but as I was well armed 
with pistols and dirks, I determined to risk the experiment, and if it 
should be necessary, to sell my life at the price of a captive Bheel’s. 
There were, altogether, about two hundred persons crowded around the 
table. The destruction of eatables commenced in good earnest. Each 
one thought only of himself. Geese, turkeys, pigs, all disappeared in an 
instant. Nota word was spoken, unless it was to curse the waiter for not 
being more active in furnishing a supply of some favourite animal or escu- 
lent. I looked on withastonishment. I was too much amused to think of 
my own appetite. An old gentleman, who would probably weigh a quar- 
ter of a ton, consumed in the space of ten minutes (I looked at my watch) 
two entire chickens, seven slices of beef, (I was curious enough to count) 
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three plates of fried oysters, two rockfish, and potatoes and carrots without 
number. The ladies, 1 observed, did not partake, unless it was a crust 
of bread. It issaid they consider it grossandindelicate. It appears that 
the origin of this fastidiousness was a remark of Lord Byron in one of his 
letters or conversations, that he hated to see women eat. His Lordship 
knows not what starvelings he has made of the females on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The ceremony of the dinner lasted not quite fifteen minutes, when, one 
by one, the assembled multitude quietly dispersed. I made my way tothe 
Readingroom, where the old gentleman, whom 1 have represented as 
having made such unrelenting warfare upon the beasts, birds and fishes, was 
disputing the ordinary sum of one dollar, which was honestly charged for 
his dinner. He represented himself as a farmer, who had to work hard 
for his living, and he regarded the exaction of such an exorbitant sum, for 
such a trifling equivalent, as a downright imposition which he, as an hon- 
est yeoman, would not submit towith impunity. He proffered a fifty cent 
piece, which, he said, was a ’levenpennybit more than he had ever yet 
paid for a dinner in all his life. He was finally hissed out of the house. So 
much for traits of American character. 

One of my first objects was to deliver an introductory letter. It was to a 
young gentleman of newspaper talents, and district school learning. He 
had figured in some half dozen of the English Annuals and Magazines as 
the inditer of Odes and Sonnets almost innumerable. He was, indeed, an 
important personage. Nor can it be denied that he was entirely without 
vanity ; but this, we all know, is esteemed at the present day as an excel- 
lent and even indespensable quality. We met, and the ordinary civilities 
were gone through in regular order. He expressed the high gratification 
that he received in making the acquaintance of so distinguished an indivi- 
dual as myself; and I, as a sort of remuneration for the compliments I had 
so unexpectedly received, lauded his genius (it is said, at least by two in- 
dividuals, that he has a genius, although it seems to be a disputed point). I 
almost forget what I was talking about—oh, genius—Mr W ylde’s genius. 
By the bye, I did not intend to disclose his name. Well, I was saying, 
or was about to say, that I lauded Mr Wylde’s genius to the skies ; and 
told him what Lord Gulosity said of his poetry. At first he was incredu- 
lous,or at least pretended to be so ; but that sort of doubt and distrust is very 
easily eradicated. He showed me four letters he had just received : one 
from our friend Bulwer ; another from Miss Fanny Kemble ; a third from 
a celebrated German alchymist (who transmuted other people’s gold, and 
went to join the Free Enquirers or the impenitents of the penitentiary,) 
and a fourth from—how do you spell it?—Nevskynovogorod—I do not 
vouch for the orthography—a distinguished general in the service of the 
Russian Bear. We talked upon a variety of topics, and differed in our 
opinions of them all. At this time, | have no distinct recollection of 
any particular observation that he made, excepting one; and that was, 
that a man, in order to be great, must be consecutively a newspaper edi- 
tor, a rhymer, a correspondent of the annuals, and a schoolmaster. There 
was something so novel in the sentiment that it impressed itself at 
once upon my mind. In support of this assertion he named a Mr Caudle, 
who had written something about popular superstitions (meaning, I suppose, | 
that they were intended to be popular) and many others, whom, I am sorry 
to say, I have entirely forgotten. 

But I will not forget to mention a rare and curious collection of medals, 
china vases, stuffed South American hummingbirds, gold pencilcases, 
diamond rings, books encased with gold, and a variety of similar articles, 
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which, he said, had been presented to him, at different times, by distin- 
guished individuals. I was curious to know the donors, and ventured to 
ask a few questions upon this very delicate subject. A full disclosure 
was made instanter; but not without enjoining upon me the utmost secrecy, 
which, being interpreted, means unequivocal and universal publicity. 

“ This medal,” he commenced, taking in his hand a small silver cup, 
“I received as a premium for an original tale. It was offered by the 
editors of a periodical entitled The Currant Bush. I managed to have 
a committee appointed who were all my personal friends. ‘There were 
about one hundred and fifty competitors for the prize; but you see, my 
production was the only one that was read, and so I came off with the 
honour of having won the prize. I was, to be sure, at an expense of five 
dollars for champaigne, for which I stood pledged to the committee, in 
case they decided in my favour. This pencilease was given by a far- 
famed actress, in consideration of an eulogium, written by myself, upon 
her performance of Mrs Haller. The night of the performance was 
tempestuous; and I pathetically remarked in my gazette, that the whole 
dingy heavens wept in testimony to the amazing pathos of the runaway 
and infidel wife.” Mr Wylde was going on with his history of some other 
invaluable trinkets, but an engagement at five o’clock with a fellow pas- 
senger across the Atlantic, obliged me to break suddenly away from my 
newfound servile. 


GENIUS. * 
By T. A. WorRaLL. 


Genius ! the same in Science, Art, and Laws, 

The silver tongue to plead a nation’s cause, 

The scorpion sting to poison kingly joy, 

With dreams of Freedom—then their thrones destroy : 
The spirit, allied despots could not tame, 

Rising like Cotapaxi’s cataract flame, 

To fill creation with a newborn soul— 

The same in sunny India and the Pole! 

Are Orphan hearts and patriots’ captive groans, 

To bind their empires, as the price of thrones. 
Though Poland’s quenched, think not the Czar hath won— 
Up, Albion, France! wake, France and Albion! 

Oh, selfconsuming Genius ! hidden fire, 

Flame of the heart and rapture of desire! 

Pure spring, which flows in crystal streams of light, 
The sun, which shines upon the world of night, 

The fox to gnaw the Spartan breast of steel, 

Sooner than weep, where none should know or feel, 
Above the pittance, bloated wealth would grant, 

The child of woe, but still no mendicant! 

Spirit of loneliness, but not of gloom, 

Content to live, yet smiling on the tomb, 

Resign’d to sink when He shall call away, 

Who made thee what thou art—no common clay ! 


* From the unpublished Poem of “The Mystic ; or the Pilgrimage of Ithiel.” 
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Allied to illness, neighbour unto death, 

Thy strength exhausted by what makes thy breath, 
Fretting away, while still the aim is sought, 

To fall the victim of undying thought ! 

Too weak to bear the fire floods of the heart— 
Which make thy life, and then thy death impart ; 
Soul of the world ! burn on in peerless light, 
Conceal’d by clouds to break forth doubly bright! 

An early death with fame is still worth more 

Than empires, thrones, or Alps of yellow ore, 

Thou art thyself the Proteus of the world, 

The form and image of all life unfurled ; 

And that which made thee, when thy life was given, 
Awak’d thee into life with burning sparks from Heaven. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP USHER. 
Lord Primate of Ireland. 


Tue lives of the great and good, whose genius and benevolence, sur- 
viving this mutable and transient being, have shed their exalting and holy 
influences over ages, are ever fraught with instruction and delight to the 
philosopher and the christian. ‘Though the generous heart no longer 
glows, and decay lies, cold and dark, upon the magnificent brow of thought, 
yet the mighty and hallowed spirit, whose days of probation were passed 
in the perishing form of earth, still humanizes and enlightens the world 
by its oracles and its example. The gifted and inspired can never die. 
The pulse of time may indeed be quenched—the eye, that looks on earth, 
may be darkened—the lips, whose smile was like the twilight of elysium, 
may be frozen into silence and breathlessness by the finger of the Death 
King ; but the mortcloth touches not the immortal—the tomb is but the 
vestibule of paradise. ‘The revered and beloved walks no more the earth 
which he illumined by his intellect and blessed by his sensibility, but his 
works survive to guide the erring, solace the bereaved, convince the infidel, 
soften the austere, and renovate the depraved. 

Too seldom, do the busy schemers of our day revert to their great pre- 
decessors ; and too little do we acknowledge our gratitude to our ances- 
tors for all the civil and ecclesiastical immunities which we enjoy. These 
were not acquired without sacrifice and suffering, without wakefulness and 
toil ; nor can they be retained without the manifestation of the same exalt- 
ed and enduring spirit, which won them from the tyrants of code and creed. 
However.much they did and suffered, the Puritans were not the first to 
denounce arrogant authority or arraign triumphant oppression. They 
were succeeded by many a mild and judicious but still resolved reformer, 
who devoted his energies to the human and eternal welfare of man with 
the eloquence of an apostle and the disinterestedness of a martyr. 

One of the most eminent and honourable among these precursors of a 
happier polity and a wiser government was the highly endowed and edu- 
cated prelate, whose life it isnow our purpose to condense from a chaotic 
mass of materials, and to rewrite for (what we cannot doubt will be) the 
pleasure and profit of our readers. 

James Usher was born in the parish of St Nicholas, Dublin, on the fourth 
of January, 1580. His father was Arnold Usher, a man of abilities and 
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acquirements, who was one of the clerks of the Irish Chancery. His 
mother was Margaret Stainhurst, who, towards the close of her life, and 
deeply to the regret of her son, seceded from her church and attached her- 
selfto the papal worship. His maternal grandfather, James Stainhurst, was 
thrice elected speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and made the first 
motion for the foundation and endowment of the University of Dublin. He 
enjoyed, in a high degree, the esteem and confidence of his countrymen, 
for he was aman of wisdom and integrity ; and in all the important offices, 
he sustained, among which was that of Recorder of the city, his character 
was not only unreproached, but unassailed even by envy. 

Not less learned and estimable than his parentage were his relatives. 
His uncle, Richard Stainhurst, was an erudite author, whose works were 
highly eulogized in many nations ; while his maternal uncle Henry Usher, 
a Cambridge scholar, became ArchDeacon of Dublin, and was sent to the 
Court of Elizabeth to protest against the intended dissolution of St Patrick’s 
Cathedral—a mission, in which hisdiplomacy was attested by his success. 
For the second time, also, was he entrusted with an important duty ; for 
the Council of Ireland commissioned him to procure the Queen’s patent 
for the foundation of the college and university of Dublin, which thus 
owed its establishment to his grandfather’s recommendation and his uncle’s 
enterprise. 

The younger brother of the primate, Ambrose Usher,who died early was 
an excellent Oriental scholar, and translated the Bible, from Genesis to 
Job, into the vernacular language ; but he suspended his immense labour 
forever on the publication of the Bishops’ Version of the Holy writings. 

The future prelate was taught the rudiments of knowledge by his two 
aunts, who were blind from their births, but displayed, notwithstanding, a 
most intimate acquaintance with the laws and revelations of God and the 
workings of the human heart. In his eighth year, he was sent to the 
Grammar school, of which, it appears, two knights were master and usher ! 
The former was Sir James Fullerton, afterwards ambassador to France, 
and the latter, Sir James Hamilton, subsequently, Viscount Clandeboise. 
Weare not informed why these titled persons engaged in an occupation so 
little appreciated by the aristocracy ; but it is said that “‘ they were disguis- 
ed in this employment” by the command of the pedantic exorciser and 
witchfinder, the first of the Stuarts. Whatever was the motive that prompt- 
ed them to teach the ‘ young idea,’ the instruction of such able scholars 
was most valuable to young Usher, who rewarded their labours by his ra- 
pid acquisitions. 

At the age of ten, he beheld, it is said, the earliest manifestations of the 
beneficence of God, and experienced the influences of that purifying spirit 
which emanates from the bosom of Deity and fills creation with beauty and 
glory. He read, even at that tender age, the works of Mr Perkins, 
a noted divine, and the Meditations of St Augustine, to enlarge, en- 
lighten and confirm his faith. ‘This, however, was assaulted by the malice 
of Satan, who, as we are told with infinite simplicity, resolved not to resign 
such precious prey without a struggle. Accordingly, the poor child was 
terrified, day and night, by all kinds of diabolisms and satanic stratagems, 
which the Prince of Evil could invent. Not succeeding in his system of ter- 
ror, the demon called upon Pleasure to fulfil his design, and young Usher 
played a game at cards with the fascinating goddess! This was her last 
triumph, for the spirit of this remarkable boy was too lofty and too eager 
after knowledge to indulge in idle divertisements. Even so early ashis 
twelfth year, the peculiar character of his genius was betrayed by the chron- 
ological lives of eminent persons which he executed after the perusal of 
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Sleidan’s History of the Four Empires; though his proficiency in Rhetorick 
and Poetry, asthey were then taught, was not impeded by any character- 
istic inclination. It is said that he excelled in every apartment of know. 
ledge, but that, with masterly selfpossession, he withdrew his mind from 
the flowery fields of literature to consecrate it to abstruse science and the- 
ology: 

in his thirteenth year, he was matriculated in the college of Dublin, and 
his name was inscribed on the frontispiece of the admission book, as the 
first scholar, as he was the first graduate, fellow and proctor of his since 
so celebrated University. His former teacher, Sir James Hamilton, was 
appointed his tutor, and the fortunate youth advanced, with his wonted ce- 
lerity, on the road to the temple of knowledge. The method of instruction 
in colleges and universities, during the sixteenth century, is highly com- 
mended by the quaint biographer of the primate, who says that each tutor 
read Aristotle in Greek to his pupils and gave lectures, every day, at each 
of which a disputation was maintained on the preceding lecture, or the 
students wrangled, more Socratico. Lectures were not so abundant then 
as now, or the glorious old English would have died a martyr, long ago. 
The British Empire was not infested by fugitive professors as our repub- 
lics are, or learning would have been degraded to such a hopeless condi- 
tion as the radical utilitarians desire. Men taught what they knew, then, 
and boys knew what was taught. : 2 

On every Saturday, a divinity lecture was dictated by the tutor, (a8 the 
man of learning was modestly called in a less immodest age than ours), and 
the student inscribed it as it was uttered. 

During the year following his admission, he became a communicant of 
of that church, to which he devoted the energies of a long, useful and ho- 
nourable life; and he was accustomed to say that he loved the Saturday, 
forit taught him to commune with the Deity ; and the Monday, for it arose 
to guide him to knowledge. With such ardour did he study, especially on 
his favourite topic, that, at fifteen, he executed in Latin a complete chron- 
icle of the Bible as far as the books of Kings, which differed little from the 
Annals he afterwards published. Having read Stapleton’s Fortress of the 
Faith, one of those folios of polemics, with which the epoch abounded, he 
was startled by the author’s assertion of the exclusive antiquity of papal 
tenets, and troubled by denunciations of all dissenters from the catholic 
doctrines. Therefore, he resolved to endure any toil rather than sub- 
mit to the authority of any man ; and accordingly, at twenty, he commenc- 
ed the deliberate perusal of the Christian Fathers, devoting a portion of 
each day to the task, which he finished in eighteen years. Those, who 
know what myriads of words he encountered, will applaud him for his in- 
dustry. Indeed, during the century of the Reformation, when the domi- 
nion of the Holy Father was assailed by powerful and fearless antagonists, 
whom neither bull, interdict, excommunication nor anathema could reach ; 
and when the learned cardinals, prelates and abbots, startled from their 
repose by the voice of the defier, girded on their armour to wage the bat- 
tle of opinion and interpretation: it was the imperative duty of all, who 
consecrated themselves to the church, not only to ‘search the scriptures,’ 
but also the writings of those who had gone to their account long ere Pepin 
conferred upon the bishop of Rome that power, which, through constant 
accumulation, made him the actual emperor of Christendom. It was ne- 
cessary for the Reformers to defend every tower and rampart of their cita- 

del, which the powerful besiegers attacked with every instrument that 
could ensure discomfiture and destruction. 
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In 1598, on the arrival of the Earl of Essex, as Lord Lieutenant of [re- 
land, in Dublin, he was elected Chancellor of the University, and inaugu- 
rated with pompand solemnity. Onthis occasion, young Usher delighted 
and astonished the courtly audience by the display of his profound philoso- 
phical acquirements. 

During the same year, his father died. He had desired his son to pur- 
sue the profession of the law, although he was ill fitted by genius or taste 
for details of grievances and forensic litigations. His death re- 
moved the only bar against his election to a fellowship in his college and 
to the steady prosecution of his studies in divinity. A valuable estate was 
bequeathed to him by his affectionate father; but, perceiving that a law- 
suit would be necessary to put him into possession of it, he resigned his in- 
heritance to his brothers and sisters, who soon regained their rights, and 
and cast himself upon Providence for his sustenance in the work to which 
he was devoted. Thus he fulfilled the divine injunction of Him who hun- 
gered and thirsted and had not where to lay his head. 

At the age of nineteen, he held a disputation with a learned Jesuit, in 
the Castle of Dublin, who had challenged any heretical theologian to dis- 
cuss questions in divinity with him. Aftertwo or three trials of skill, the 
antagonists separated as usual, each retaining his own opinion; but the Je- 
suit publicly expressed his pleasure and astonishment at the genius and the 
knowledge of the a catholicorum doctissimus, as he politely designated the 
youthful champion, whom he would not call a heretic. 

In 1600, he entered upon his second degree and was appointed catechist 
of the college, which office required him to expound and elucidate almost 
boundless systems of divinity. In the fulfilment of this duty and that of 
preacher before the Viceregal Court, he remained during the year of his 
ministerial probation. On the succeeding Sunday before Christmas, 
though younger by three years than the canons required, he was ordained 
by his uncle, the Archbishop of Armagh, and entered upon those immense 
labours and that splendid career, which have immortalized his name. 
None ever assumed the highest responsibility, which man can sustain, 
with a mind and heart more replete with knowledge, prudence, humility 
and love. 

On the very day he preached his first sermon, was fought the sanguinary 
battle of Kinsale between the Spanish under D’ Aguilar and the Irish al- 
lies commanded by Tyrone, and the English under the Lord Deputy Mount- 
joy ; that sabbath was a day of gloom tothe Protestants of Ireland, for dis- 
astrous indeed would have been their fate, had the invaders conquered. ‘The 
result, however, was the ruin of the catholic cause. D’Aguilar surrender- 
ed Kinsale and all the fortresses he held on condition of his safe recon- 
veyance to Corunna; Mountjoy remained master of a depopulated and 
desolate province ; and the proud O’Neil, after being hunted through all 
the borders of the island, and losing his most valiant retainers by treachery, 
famine and the sword, submitted to the dominion of the now dying Eliza- 
beth. Whether the passion of Tyrone had been patriotism or ambition— 
whether he aspired to the sovereignty of Ulster or really desired only liber- 
ty of conscience, must ever remain a question. Nothing, however, but 
the extortions and barbarities of the Queen’s Deputies could have justified 
his alliance with an intolerant and unprincipled power, then as affluent as it 
is now impoverished, and mighty as it is humbled. Tyrone, after all his 
triumphs, reverses and sufferings, was more fortunate than the haughty 
minions of the Tudor; for the lords lieutenant Perrot and Essex,* both 

* It is a lamentable proof of the weakness of poor human nature that the heroic Ra- 


leigh and the immortal author of the Fairy Queen espoused the cause and defended the 
enormous exactions and cruelties of the plundering and assassinating viceroy LordGrey. 
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fell victims to the vanity and revenge of their jealous mistress. But though 
the rebellion was suppressed, the evil passions were not allayed. The pro- 
testant statutes enforced were exceedingly vexatious and severe. Domi- 
ciliary searches, tythes, taxations, the penalties of recusancy and the disa- 
bilities attendant upon their faith, all fanned the fires of hatred in the bosoms 
of the IrishCatholics,whom, in turn, their rulers execrated with a zeal equal 
to their own. 

Perhaps the most offensive requisition, under the statutes, was the 
attendance of the Catholics at the Protestant churches. The penalties, 
acconipanying nonconformity, were so exorbitant, that the adherents of 
the papal administration complied with the exactions rather than forfeit 
their fortunes or subject themselves to the inquisition of that unholy tri- 
bunal, the High Commission Court. This,their policy,was believed by many 
to be their conversion : for when St Catharine’s, where Mr Usher displayed 
his profound learning and his polemical powers, and the other churches 
of the episcopacy were visited by multitudes of recusants, it was vainly 
imagined that the eloquence and arguments of the Reformers had master- 
ed their bigotry, and that they were gathering, with eager joy, around the 
sheepfold of Protestanism. This sanguine belief or hope was soon dissi- 
pated. The High Commission Court was dissolved, and the domiciliary 
visitations suspended: the Catholics withdrew from the congregations of 
the heretics, whom they had never ceased to detest, and “ Popery,” says 
the evangelical biographer of Ten Eminent Divines, “like a great deluge, 
overflowed the whole nation.” Rival sects, in their proselyting zeal, 
never estimate the force or inveteracy of those prejudices which are 
amalgamated with an inherited and beloved belief. 

Mr Usher, like More, Bacon, Browne, and other great men of the age, 
was influenced by the spirit of the time, and borne onward by the tide of 
events. Luther and his compeers had assailed an almost omnipotent 
hierarchy with fearlessness and ability ; the dignitaries and scholars of the 
vatican andthe cloisters had replied, with cogent appeals to the Vulgate 
and the Fathers, excommunications, and anathemas ; and, hence, neither 
charity nor courtesy nor moderation allayed the asperities of the un- 
christian controversy. During the exasperation, therefore, of the public 
feeling, consequent upon the secession of the Catholics, it was rational to 
suppose that the ardent and mighty mind of Usher would be stirred, and 
that the lightnings of his wit and learning would be launched against the 
“ Toleration of Idolatry,” as the excited Protestants termed Catholicism. 
‘Taking, therefore, a passage from Ezekiel’s Vision for his text, (J have 
appointed thee each day for a year,) he prophesied, with the consummate 
foresight of genius, that, as the forty years, assigned by the Hebrew pro- 
phet, terminated with the destruction of Jerusalem, so the forty years 
from the day, on which he spoke, would close with a lamentable catas- 
trophe.. Without believing the preacher inspired, we can readily ima- 
gine the obvious reasons which led the young divine to announce a second 
rebellion during the year 1641. The fires of wrath and retribution were 
smouldering beneath the unquiet surface ; mighty, subtle, and indefatiga- 
ble spirits were abroad, whose counsels were oracles, whose absolution 
was redemption ; and the triumphant rulers exercised little prudence or 

justice in the administration of power. The believers in the Holy Fa- 
ther’s infallibility would never voluntarily obey a queen or king, whether 
Tudor or Stuart, who had been interdicted, excommunicated, and de- 
throned by the vicegerent of Christendom. Nothing but the terrors of 
civil and ecclesiastical laws could restrain the excited passions of men, 
who were excluded by their creed from all participation of authority. 
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Hence, the farsighted orator predicted the renewal of sanguinary insur- 
rections, and indicated their inevitable cause. 

Soon after this singular anticipation of events, the officers of the En- 
glish army in Ireland (for soldiers, then, were the patrons of literature,) 
contributed 1800J. to purchase books for the University Library ; and Mr 
Usher was despatched to England, to accomplish the design of the donors. 
Here he met the celebrated Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, and both derived and imparted aid in the selection of 
valuable works. Sir Thomas was a highminded and liberal benefactor of 
the human mind, and his memory is deservedly revered. He was him- 
self an excellent scholar, quick to discern and ready to reward learning 
and talent, which his large estate enabled him to do without detriment to 
himself or his heirs. He collected rare books and manuscripts from every 
enlightened nation of Europe, furnished Duke Humphrey’s library (which 
had been despoiled and almost destroyed by the fanatical commissioners of 
Edward VI., in their search after papistical books,) with appropriate fix- 
tures, raised a gallery around the public schools, and made an agreement, 
which was faithfully observed for nearly a century, with the stationers of 
London, to present a copy of every work they published to the library he 
had founded. Having bequeathed a considerable estate to his favourite 
University, Sir Thomas died on January 28, 1612. This, now, is the 
largest, and probably most valuable library in Europe. ‘The Roman Va- 
tican, the Medicean at Florence, and Bessarion’s at Venice, are richer 
in Greek manuscripts, and the Ambrosian at Milan, perhaps, contains 
as many printed books; but the Bodleian collection is superior to all in 
its Oriental manuscripts. The library was opened on the eighth of No- 
vember, 1602, by the Vice Chancellor and the whole university, with all 
the formalities and ceremonies befitting the occasion ; and the annual visi- 
tation day of the curators (who are professors,) still continues to be the 
eighth of November. 

Having thus formed one congenial acquaintance, Mr Usher visited 
England every three years, spending one month at Oxford, another at 
Cambridge, and a third in London, to enjoy the rare and inestimable 
treasures collected by Sir Robert Cotton. The library of this munificent 
patron of all varieties of knowledge was preserved in the very room, at 
Westminster, which had been the oratory of Edward the Confessor. It 
consisted wholly of manuscripts, the rarest, most valuable, and costly, 
which had been collected, with infinite industry, patience, and judgment, 
from great distances and the most obscure recesses. Among its curiosi- 
ties, were the Gospels in gold and silver letters, the oldest writings in 
England ; Genesis in Greek, a magnificently emblazoned copy ; the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch ; the heads of the twelve Cesars; the Roman Lares; 
British, Roman, and Saxon coins; and illustrations, almost innumerable, 
of English history and character. Subsequently, Cottonhouse was sold 
to the royal family, and exclusively devoted to the invaluable books which 
were long contained in its ancient room. The delight, which the future 
primate enjoyed among these archives of literature, was manifested on 
every occasion, when anything excellent or curious was presented. It is 
said that he was better acquainted with the Pope’s Vatican than many @ 
cardinal. As his thirst for knowledge was inappeasable, so his toils were 
tireless. Antiquity and chronology, ere this, were little known even to 
the most learned. He plunged into a profound and pathless chaos, and 
breathed over it his own creative spirit. Order arose from confusion, 
truth from fiction, wisdom from error, and philosophy from ignorance. 
He read whole volumes to acquire certainty in the use of peculiar words ; 
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and all the records in the Tower, to familiarize his mind with the consecu- 
tive series of events which were there commemorated. 

His first preferment, in the church, was to the chancellorship of St Pa- 
trick’s. Here Camden, the historian, found him while writing his Bri- 
tannia, and acknowledged his obligations to the young divine for the vari- 
ous and valuable knowledge which he imparted. Nothwithstanding his 
many engrossing studies and occupations, and though not required to 
preach at Finglas where he endowed a vicarage, he resolved, from alpha 
to omega, to discharge his duties perfectly ; and the remembrance that, 
even in the ardour of youth and literary ambition, he had never forgotten 
his parishioners, was the solace of his good old age. Had such fidelity cha- 
racterized all his successors in the priesthood, the infidel would not have 
questioned, nor the profane blasphemed. 

In 1607, at the age of twentyseven, he received his diploma of B. D. 
and was appointed professor of divinity in the University. All his per- 
formances in this important office were eminently useful, well judged and 
honourable. Soon after he was unanimously elected Provost oftheUniversity, 
but, notwithstanding the honours and emoluments of the place, he declined 
the station because it threatened to distract his mind with cares and divert 
it from the accomplishment of his other, more humble duties. 

It was now that the wisdom, liberality and reputation of Dr Usher were 
attested by a Sovereign little prone to lenient measures in matters of prero- 
gative. Dr Hampton, archbishop of Armagh, had obtained a commission 
from James I. to reduce all Ireland under the same ecclesiastical govern- 
ment that prevailed in England, on condition that Dr Usher approved and 
supported the project. ‘The Star Chamber had exercised the greatest 
severities upon all nonconformists and schismatics, and Ireland, affording a 
convenient refuge, daily received some fugitive from oppression, who wor- 
shipped his Maker with such observances as he deemed appropriate. The 
Episcopal Bishops of that country, highly incensed at this, desired the 
establishment among them of such a penal power as would deter the Pu- 
ritans from the celebration of their worship, and force them back into the 
church from which they had dissented. But they dreaded both the learn- 
ing and the liberality of Dr Usher, and therefore communicated no part 
of their design to him, until all the ecclesiastical dignitaries had assembled 
to enact the iniquitous law. Some slight information of the business, 
however, by accident reached the Chancellor, and he prepared his un- 
equalled knowledge for use. The ultimate result of this preparation was 
his admirable book on ‘ The Religion of the Ancient Irish and Britons.’ 
Nothing, however, was certainly known, until he was summoned to the 
assembly. He then waited on the Earl of Belfast, Lord Lieutenant, to 
learn the reason of the convocation. The viceroy was.astonished, as well 
he might have been, at the duplicity of the bishops, and indignantly ex- 
claimed, that all were cyphers without the appointed arbiter, for the king 
had referred the whole business to his judgment. 

At the convention, the bishops, believing they had taken Dr Usher by 
surprise, advanced with confidence towards the fulfilment of their purpose, 
and demanded his consent to their design. Instead of rendering this, he 
arose, and in a speech replete with erudition, eloquence, and human cha- 
rity, portrayed the prerogatives of the crown, the rights of the dissenters, 
and the civil and ecclesiastic constitution of the kingdom with such effect, 
that the Lord Deputy replied, he should report his profound and enlight- 
ened oration to the king, who would not suffer any one lightly to seize 
upon his prerogatives. Thus was the prelatical conspiracy quenched. 
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In 1612, he became doctor of divinity, (a title not acquired in the seven- 
teenth century without unquestionable piety and profound knowledge, 
however deficient in both be many of the recipients of that honour in these 
days,) and prosecuted his researches and labours, both critical and minis- 
terial, with unslackened zeal. In the following year, appeared his able 
work, in Latin, which he wrote with purity and force, ‘ On the establish- 
ment and succession of the ChristianChurch,’ which was greatly extolled by 
the most eminent men of the time, andsolemnly presented by Archbishop 
Abbot to King James as the first fruits of the Dublin University. Like 
all the good and great in every age, he wanted not enemies who called his 
liberality, licentiousness, his charity, sympathy for schismatics, his erudi- 
tion, dogmatism, and his devoted piety, the fanaticism of a puritan. His 
foes well knew the mind on which their insidious calumnies were designed to 
work ; for James abhorred ‘the radical religionists,’ as they were called, 
as much as he did gunpowder. But the good sense of the Stuart triumph- 
ed over the subtlety of the conspirers ; he sent for Dr Usher, and by his 
conversation was so well convinced of his purity and worth, that, undesired, 
he issued his conge-de-lire and invested him with the prelacy of Meath. 
The King often called him the bishop of his own making. ‘The anagram, 
presented to him on his consecration, faithfully illustrates his consistent 
and devoted character. It was, James Meath, I am the same. Indeed, 
no exaltation, dignity or fame affected the calm, resolved and elevated na- 
ture ofthe man. He acted on the sublime principle of duty which nothing 
could pervert or suspend. A single anecdote will contrast his spirit with 
that of any less judicious prelates. ‘The Catholics in his diocese desired 
him to preach, but would not visit his heretical church; he, therefore, laid 
aside his inconvenient dignity, and preached to them in the Sessionhouse 
—being willing by any personal sacrifice to promote universal love and 
christian peace. 

He had scarcely answered the challenge of the Jesuit Malone, ere the 
death of Dr Hampton leaving vacant the primacy of lreland, Dr Usher was 
installed, the hundredth Archbishop of Armagh and Lord Primate of Ire- 
land. This, the highest preferment which his native land could confer, 
far from filling him with vainglory, only excited him to yet greater exer- 
tions in his responsible profession ; and a seriousillness almost immediate- 
ly followed his investiture. ; nln 

His disputations with the Jesuits on doctrine, discipline and ritual were 
unceasing. No sooner was one antagonist foiled, than another entered 
the lists, as unprepared as his predecessor to compete with the Primate in 
learning or intellect. Lord Peterborough, being a Catholic, particularly 
desired that his lady, who was a dissenter, should accord with him in her 
faith and worship. To effect this object, he selected the Jesuit Rookwood 
to maintain the doctrines of transubstantiation, invocation of saints, visi- 
bility ofthe church, etc. against any opponents. The lady chose the Primate ; 
and they met in the earl’s library at Drayton, that no books might be want- 

ing for reference. After the third day, the Jesuit deemed it prudent to re- 
tire, deprecating the divine judgment for having dared to contend with his 
superior. Through all the difficulties and troubles, which the good prelate 
afterwards encountered, the Countess of Peterborough was his benefactress 
and friend. In everything, the archbishop was truly great, and ever humble 
in his greatness. He loved to exalt the lowly, instruct the igaorant, 
purify the thoughts of the vulgar. The corinthian vanity of pulpit oratory, 
he never failed to rebuke, for, said he, “ to make an ignorant man under- 
stand these mysteries, will put us to the trial of our skill, and trouble us 
VOL. III.—NO. XVII. Zz 
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more than if we were to discuss a controversy or handle a subtle point of 
learning in the schools.” 

He was as accessible to the humblest as to the most affluent and ho- 
noured ; and on his visitations, preached as readily on any particular 
topic at the desire of a cottager as at that of a nobleman. The volume, 
from which we derive these facts, was printed almost two hundred years 
ago, and it is accompanied with a portrait of the Archbishop, which, if 
physiognomy can indicate character, demonstrates the truth of all that is 
said of his humility, benevolence, genius, and devotion. Itisa mild and 
noble face, full of thought and sensibility, and we love to dwell upon it. It 
was painted in his old age, when he had passed through the perils, priva- 
tions, and sufferings of a mutable life, and a most tempestuous age ; yet it 
glows with the light of a gentle and forgiving heart. Great events im- 
mediately preceded his birth, and he witnessed many changes in the go- 
vernment of nations and the church. The awful massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew’s and the atrocities of the Duke of Alva were perpetrated before 
he saw the light ; but the barbarities of Elizabeth, the gory wrecks of 
the Spanish Armada, the rebellions of Tyrone and O’Niel, the witchcraft 
madness of James, the destruction of Charles, the assassination of Henry 
IV., the triumph of the Puritans, and a thousand other momentous occur- 
rences, it was his fate to witness or to learn. The wild spirit of revolution 
was abroad, and men forgot both justice and humanity among the ruins 
of the altar and the throne. 

The disastrous civil war, which the primate had foreseen, began in the 
very year, 1641, he had predicted. It was not only a war of religion, but 
of property, for during the unceasing hostilities of rival septs and envious 
toparchs, the English had confiscated the possessions and outlawed the per- 
sons of their foes, and thereby infuriated the desperate. The history of 
Ireland abounds in calamities and horrors. Rebellion has followed rebel- 
lion, and millions of chivalric spirits have been sacrificed on the gory 
field or the ignoble scaffold; yet the insurrections appear to have wanted 
both firmness of purpose aud consistency of action. The impetuosity of 
impulse, not the calm and heroic intrepidity of principle, has too often been 
the guide and traitor of the mercurial Milesians. But the extortions and 
oppressions of the English government, from the invasion of Strongbow to 
the present moment, have been enormous ; and we cannot wonder at the 
revolts and massacres which have distracted and dishonoured the cause, 

though we do not sympathize with the passions of the Irish betages or 
serfs. Sir Phelim O'Neil, an illiterate barbarian, and Roger Moore, a 
hero of chivalry, whose qualities were brilliant and superficial, were the 
early leaders of this sanguinary civil war. They and the confederate 
lords of the Pale were opposed by Sir Charles Coote, Sir Warham St 
Leger, and others, whose fiendish spoliations and cruelties tended little to 
deter, and less to propitiate the rebels. The whole of Ireland was the 
scene of conflagration and havoc. The Irish, who had been dispossessed 
of their lands by unjust confiscation, rushed from the fastnesses of their 
hills and the recesses of their caverns, to meet the merciless swords of 
Coote’s dragoons at Santry and Clontarf, or perish to a man among the 
sacred ruins of Glendalioch. Though the confederate lords met upon the 
hill of Tarah, and resolved to war for their religion and their rights, it 
was madness to oppose the legions of the conqueror, even while his throne 
was surrounded by foes among his own peculiar people. Ruin and horror 
passed triumphantly over the illfated country of the primate, and though 
he was safe in England at the outburst of the war, he lost both his reve- 
nues and prerogatives, and was destined to drink deeply from the poison 
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cup of calamity. He never returned to the scene of his toil and useful- 
ness ; but his dust mingled with stranger earth. ‘The unhappy condition 
of his dear fatherland was a source of infinite sorrow to the venerable pre- 
late; but even darker times and more desolating deeds were hastening on, 
and the terrors, which he now beheld, only gave warning of a monarch’s 
decapitation, and the military despotism of a hypocritical homicide. 

The entire worldly wealth of the profoundest scholar and one of the 
highest functionaries of the British Episcopacy, was the trifling stipend he 
enjoyed as preacher in Covent Garden; but he rejoiced in the recovery 
of his invaluable library,which he had left behind at Drogheda, where the 
flames of intestine warfare raged, and he resumed his antiquarian and chro- 
nological researches with the calmness of a Christian Philosopher. No- 
thing, henceforth, was permitted to distract his inward tranquillity, or 
divert him from hi8 inquiries and investigations. His enemies sought to 
involve him with the perplexed affairs and evil destiny of the Earl of 
Strafford ; but he referred their unjust accusation to the king, who attested 
the primate’s innocence. Cardinal Richelieu, though an intolerant Ca- 
tholic and a bitter foe to England, was charmed by his genius and learn- 
ing, and offered him a fair maintenance, wherever he pleased, among the 
Huguenots of France. The Stadtholder of Holland, at the desire of the 
States, invited him to become an honorary professor at Leyden, with an 
ample salary. But he declined both the honours and the emoluments of 
foreign fame, and resolved, if possible, to seclude himself from the world. 
From the intrigues of partisans and the violence of factions, from ru- 
mours of barbarities, and the hostilities of Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
(the predecessors of our conservatives and radicals,) he,retired to the clois- 
ters of Oxford, and in study and devotion, toiled and prayed for peace. On 
the arrival of the fugitive Stuart, he preached before him with his accus- 
tomed eloquence ; but the whole earth quaked beneath the giant tread of 
revolution, and the voice of an archangel could not have stayed its deso- 
lating progress. Once more, he retired, and still farther from the civil 
strife with which it was not his duty to mingle ; and beneath the roof of 
his daughter, among the mountain solitudes of Wales, he found a tempo- 
rary refuge. Thence, he visited St Donnet’s, and on his way was bar- 
barously maltreated by the lawless soldiery who infested every pathway 
in the kingdom. They not only robbed him of his last mark, and his 
sacerdotal raiment, but, what could not be supplied, of a manuscript his- 
tory of the Waldenses, which was necessary for the completion of his 
great work on the Christian Church. Homeless, despoiled and ill, the 
venerable prelate returned through London to Ryegate, and sought an 
asylum with the noble lady of the Farl of Peterborough ; and soon after, 
became preacher to the socicties of Lincoln’s and Gray’s Inns. One of 

his last discourses was his funeral sermon over the learned Selden. But 
the powers, which had sustained him through almost unparalleled labours 
for fiftyfive years in the ministry, now began todesert him. The Parlia- 
ment, during the first years of the revolution, had remembered his ser- 
vices and poverty, but the commotions and exigencies of the times left him 
without other resources than the benefactions of friends; and the cele- 
brated primate was now descending to the grave in the penury, ashe had 
ever lived with the meekness of an apostle. Even to the last day of his 
life, he was employed upon his Annals and other most difficult works, and 
in solacing the sorrows and afflictions of the friendless and diseased. His 
equanimity was never ruffled, his humility and greatness of soul never 
deserted him. Hic preterea notandum were the last words he ever wrote; 
he returned to his sacred studies no more. On the twentyfirst of March, 
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1655, the spirit, which had shed such beauty and blessing upon earth, 
ascended to mingle with the luminaries of eternity. 

His death called forth unnumbered elegies and eulogies. Even his 
rivals and the foes of his faith joined in the general lament. All civil- 
ized Europe was familiar with his fame, and the greatest minds bowed 
before him in love, admiration, and awe. He was known and revered, 
says Spanheim, “ wheresoever there is honour given to piety or price set 
upon learning.” He was, adds Vossius, “a man so excelling in the 
knowledge both of human and divine things, that I cannot speak any 
thing so high of him, but his worth doth surpass it.” Selden, himself a 
prodigy of erudition, says that the archbishop “ was learned to a miracle, 
and born to promote the more severe studies.” Prideaux, Davenant, 
Sir Roger Twisden, and multitudes of others, united in his praise as “a 
skilful linguist, a subtle disputant, a fluent orator, a profound divine, a 
great antiquary, an exact chronologer, and an irreproachable Christian.” 

He was buried, by order of the Protector Cromwell, in the Chapel of 
Henry VII., in Westminster Abbey, to await the restoration of the great 
and glorious dead among whom he reposes. 

His works are almost innumerable, but those of the most permanent 
usefulness and importance, are his Annals, his Succession of the Chris- 
tian Church, his Religion of the Ancient Irish and Britains, his Treatise 
on the Solar Year, the Birth of the British Churches, and the Epistle to 
Cappell on the variae lectiones of the Hebrew Text. 

These emanations of profound research and undissembled piety have 
been the instructors and guides of the scholar and {the divine for full 
two hundred years; and while genius is admired, or learning and religion 
revered, the name of Usher will be uttered by the most distant posterity, 
with gratitude, veneration, and love. F. 


THE LAURA OF PETRARCH. 


Who has not sympathized with the baffled and blighted feelings, and 
bowed in homage to the magnificent genius of Petrarch? Who has not 
gazed, with mingled regret and admiration, upon his vivid but melancholy 
pictures of Laura, the most beautiful of the beauties of Avignon, and 
her lover, the most celebrated, most unhappy solitary of Vaucluse and 
the Sorga? Centuries have consigned their myriads to oblivion since the 
unblest heart of Petrarch throbbed madly in the long delirium of love ; 
but genius transcends all time, and wraps its adoration or abhorrence in 
immortality. What availed the inventions or discoveries, the pageantries 
or triumphs of his age to the lover of Laura? The skill of Gioia, the 
evil genius of Swartz, the} revival of the fine arts by Vaneck, the over- 
throw and captivity of the royal Valois, the audacities of the Albigenses 
and the Lollards, the learning and licentiousness of the cloisters, the pomp 
of processions, the gorgeousness of carnivals, and the glories of ambition; 
all were insignificant and vain in the eyes of the devoted lover. He 
consecrated himself to his passion, until it absorbed his soul; he sur- 
rendered himself, the vassal and victim of his romantic sensibility, and for 
the ecstatic misery of visionary or misplaced affection, gave up the honours 
and fame of earth, his duties to man and God. The Valombrosa was his 
valparaiso ; the loneliest Alpine solitudes, his delight ; one image looked 
upon him from every forest and fountain of Vaucluse ; one song of mourn- 
ful passion arose from the Arno and the Sorga. He sacrificed his heart 
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to unfulfilled desires, and the energies of his intellect, to the toyings and 
eaprices of a woman. Unlike the illfated passion of Abelard and Eloisa, 
which was to the last degree unholy, the love of Petrarch was as exalted, 
pure, and Platonic, as its object was refined and chaste ; but it was idola- 
trous and unmanly. Such fervent and engrossing affection as he portrays 
in his earlier sonnetti and trionfi, belongs only to youth; it subsides with 
the susceptibility and enthusiasm of life’s morning, fades away into me- 
lancholy regret, and becomes, at last, a dim and evanishing dream. 

Volumes almost countless have been written on the life and love of Pe- 
trarch—scores more, indeed, than the subject demanded or justified. 
Some have contended that Laura was a fantastic beauideal of the poet’s 
imagination; others, that she was a wife, and that therefore his love was 
unholy ; and others again, that she lived and died an unspotted virgin. 
We shall briefly examine these conflicting opinions. 

In the sonnets, which Petrarch addressed to Laura, while living, or 
inscribed to her memory when dead, but few particulars can be elicited 
even by the most discriminating reader, which throw any light on the cir- 
cumstances of their personal history, and on the obstacles, either of femi- 
nine caprice, family pride, or prudential considerations, that conspired to 
prevent their union. There are, indeed, several intimations in the 
writings of Petrarch, which show that the addresses of the poet were occa- 
sionally favoured by his mistress, and that the attachment was, in some 
degree, reciprocal. 

he obscurity, in which the private history of Laura is involved, has 
given rise to various conjectures on the subject. The Abbe de Sade has 
endeavoured to show, from very imperfect evidence, that Laura was born 
at Avignon, and died in the same place, and was ‘ the same person with 
Laura de Noves, who was married to Hugh Sade, and from whom the 
whole of the branches of that family now existing are lineally descended.’ 
But though “the works of the poet,” says Lord Woodhouselee in his 
valuable essay on the life and love of Petrarch, “contain the most positive in- 
formation that Laura died in the same place where she was born, and 
where she had passed the greatest part of her life: they likewise fur- 
nish evidence that this place was not Avignon, but some small village or 
countryseat in the territory of Avignon, near the source of the Sorga, 
or the fountain of Vaucluse. Of this the proofs seem quite conclusive. 

“Inthe Trionfo della Morte, the poet feigns that Laura, on the night 
after her death, appeared to him in a vision: and, in the course of a 
long conversation, in which she acknowledges that she had ever felt 
for hima mutual passion, and endeavours to satisfy him,that every singulari- 
ty of her conduct, however harshly he might at the time have judged it, 
was prompted by the sincerity of her affection for him ; she says in one 


passage, 
‘In tutte l’altre cose assai beata, 
In una sola a me stessa dispiacqui ; 
Che’n troppo umil terren mi trovai nata : 
Duolmi ancor veramente ch’io non nacqui 
Almen pit presso al tuo fiorito nido; 
Ma assai fu bel paese ov’ io ti piacqui. 


* In all things else I deem’d me fortunate, 
Save that.a soil too mean had giv’n me birth. 
Of this at least with reason I complain’d 

That distant far from those fair fields I sprang, 
Which gave thee being. Yet that soil was fair, 
Nor meanly deem’d of me, where first we met, 
And I had power to win thy heart to love. 
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“It was impossible that Laura could have termed the city of Avig- 
non umil terreno, or that she could have been ashamed of it as the place of 
her birth. At that time Avignon was the papal residence, and one of the 
most splendid cities in the south of Europe; a city, indeed, where luxu 
and corruption of manners had attained to such a height, that Petrarch him- 
self characterizes it by the epithet of the Gallic Babylon. 

« In the fourth sonnet of the first part of his Sonetti e Canzoni, the poet 
has the following remarkable allusions, which may perhaps be thought to 
border a little on impiety. Divine Providence, he observes, has thought 
fit to display its wonders, by choosing its most illustrious instruments,either 
from a servile condition, or from a low and obscure place oforigin. Of 
this he gives for examples, the mean occupations of the apostles, the ob- 
scurity of the birthplace of our Saviour, who, disdaining imperial Rome, 
chose an inconsiderable town of Judea for the place of his nativity ; and, 
lastly, the humble origin of the matchless Laura, that resplendent sun of 
beauty, who rose upon the world from a small obscure village. 


¢ Ed or di picciol borgo un sol n’ha dato, 
Tal, che natura e’l luogo si ringrazio, 
Onde si bella donna al mondo nacque.’ 


“ The situation of this picciol borgo, or small village, is likewise distinct- 
ly pointed out. It was in the neighbourhood of the hills that rise above 
the fountain of Vaucluse, the spring of the Sorga. ‘The poet sends a pre- 
sent to a friend of two birds which he had caught, and he accompanies the 
gift witha sonnet, in which the birds are supposed thus to address the per- 
son to whom they are sent: 


* A pié de’ colli, ove la bella vesta 
Prese delle terrene membra pria 
La donna, che colui ch’ a te ne ’nvia, 
Spesso dal sonno lagrimando desta ; 
Libere in pace passavam,’ etc. 


‘At the foot of those hills where that fair nymph was born, who oft 
causes him who sends this present to pass the sleepless night in tears, we 
once enjoyed the sweets of liberty,’ etc. 

“¢ Again, the poet, addressing himself to the sun, complains, that when his 
light is withdrawn, and the night comes on, he is deprived of what he most 
delights in, ‘ the shadow that falls from yonder hill, where sparkles that 


~ sweet fire; where from aslender twig the beauteous laurel grew ;’ and he 


laments, that the darkness hides from his eyes ‘ that blessed spot, where, 
with its mistress, his heart for ever dwells.’ 


*O sole,— 
—Fuggendo mi toi quel ch’ i’ pid bramo 
L’ ombra che cade da quell’ umil colle, 
Ove sfavilla il mio soave fuoco, 
Ove ’! gran lauro fu picciol verga ; 
Crescendo, mentr’ io parlo; a gli occhi tolle 
La dolce vista del beato loco, 
Ove ’! mio cor con la sua donna alberga.’ 


“So, in the fortieth sonnet, he says, 
* Quella per cui con Sorga ho cangiat’ Arno.’ — 


a passage clearly marking, that his preference for the Sorga arose from 
Laura’s residing on its banks. 


‘The seventeenth canzone (Di pensier in pensier), furnishes a similar 
inference : 
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* Oltra quell’ alpe, 

La, dove’! ciel é pit serena e lieto, 
Mirivedrai sovr’ un ruscel corrente, 
Ove I’ aura si sente 

D’ un fresco ed odorifero laureto; 

Ivié’l mio cor, e quella che ’1 m’ invola.’ 


‘ Beyond those hills where the air is mild and serene : beside the rushing 
brook, where the gale wafts from yon fresh laurel’s leaves, its rich perfume ; 
tis there she dwells who reft me of my heart.’ 

The poet once more thus describes his feeling on returning to Vaucluse, 
after the death of Laura : 

‘Sento aura mia antica ; e i dolci colli 
Veggio apparir onde ’! bel lume nacque 
Che tenne gli occhi miei mentr ’al ciel piacque 
Bramosi e lieti; or li tien tristi e molli — 
Vedove I’ erbe, e torbide son I’ acque ; 
E voto e freddo ’I nido in ch’ ella gaicque.’— 

‘Once more I breathe that dear accustomed air: Once more I view those 
beautiful hills, whence that resplendent light arose, which once gave joy 
to these eyes, while heaven so pleased to bless me with her sight; but 
now, alas! has steeped them for ever in tears. Widowed are those 
green fields,—and turbid is that stream,—and void and cold the nest in 
which she lay.’ 

Additional evidence to the same purpose may be drawn from some of 
the Latin poems of Petrarch. In the seventh epistle of the first book of 
the Latin verse epistles, addressed to Colonna, Bishop of Lombes, the 
poet, after enlarging on his unhappy passion, and mentioning that he 
sought the solitude of Vaucluse as a retreat where he might abstract his 
mind from all its former cares, and apply himself wholly to study and 
contemplation, adds, that he finds, to his sorrow, that Laura’s image was 
only the more present to his thoughts: that she followed him into her own, 
or native fields, and haunted him both in his waking hours, and in his 
dreams by night. 

* Hoc procul aspexi secreto in littore saxum, 
Naufragiis tutumque meis aptumque putavi : 

Huc modo vela dedi, nunc montibus abditus istis, 
Flens mecum enumero transacti temporis annos ; 
Insequitur tamen illa iterum, et sua rura retentans, 
Nunc vigilantis adest oculis, nunc fronte minaci 
Instabilem vano ludit terrore soporem.’ 

‘1 should be glad to know what interpretation the Abbe de Sade 
would put upon these words, sua rura retentans, unless this, that his tor- 
mentress, returning to her native fields, presented herself to his imagina- 
tion, both by day and night. 

‘«¢ Nothing can be more decisive than the above passages, which clearly 
intimate that Laura was born in a small village, or country residence, in the 
neighbourhood of the source of the Sorga. 

“‘ Many passages of the poet’s writings contain likewise clear inti- 
mation that Laura died in thesame place where she was born, and where 
she passed the greatest part of her life. 

“Thus, he repeats ; 

*E questo’! nido in che la mia Fenice 
Mise I’ aurate e le purpuree penne ; 
Che sotto le sue ali il mio cor tenne.— 
E me lasciato hai qui misero e solo, 
Tal, che pien di duol sempre al loco torno 
Che per te consecrato onoro e colo. 

Veggendo a’ colli oscura notte intorno 

Onde prendesti al ciel l’ ultimo volo.’— 
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‘Here is the nest in which my Phoenix lay, and couched her golden 
and empurpled wings. Here thou hast left me miserable andalone. ‘Thus, 
forever, a prey to grief, I turn me to that dear spot of earth which thou hast 
consecrated, and which, on that account, I venerate and honour : I view 
those hills, now dark and desolate, whence thou took’st thy flight to hea- 
ven.” 

“ So, likewise, in that beautiful sonnet on his return to Vaucluse, Valle 
che de’ lamenti miei se’ piena, he gives the most explicit intimation, that 
the grave of Laura was in that very place, and amidst the same scenes 

. where he so often had enjoyed the happiness of her society : 


* Valle, che de’lamenti miei se’ piena ; 
Fiume che spesso del mio pianger cresci ; 
Dolce sentier, che s) amaro riesci ; 

Colle, che mi piacesti, or mi rincresci, 

Ben riconosco in voi I’ usate forme, 
Non, lasso! in me— 

Quinci vedea ’1 mio bene ; e per quest’orme 
Torno a veder, ond’ al ciel nuda é gita 
Lasciando in terra la sua bella spoglia.’ 


‘Thou vale, which so oft has echoed my lamentations! River, which 
my tears so oft have swelled !—Sweet paths, sweet hills, to me no longer 
sources of delight !—Well do I recognize your accustomed forms: Yes, ye 
are stillthe same: "Tis I alone am changed. For here, where I wont 
to meet all that was dear to me on earth, I seek in vain her footsteps. 
From this same spot she wing’d her way to heaven; leaving her earthly 
spoils alone behind.’ 

The above passages can leave no doubt that some small village 
near the source of the Sorga, and in {the neighbourhood of Vaucluse, 
was the place where Laura was born, and where she was afterwards bu- 
ried. Amidst the delightful scenery of Vaucluse, with which Petrarch 
was enraptured, as he first viewed it, when a boy of only eight or nine 
= of age, Laura appears to have passed her days in great privacy and 
seclusion. 


“ ‘Non la conobbe il mondo mentre Phebbe : 
Connobbil io cha pianger qui rimasi.’ 

With what propriety, or consistence with truth, could the poet have 
thus expressed himself of Laura de Noves, the wife of a person of high 
rank, and who had passed the whole of her life in all the gayety and splen- 
dour of the court of Avignon? Still less would the pious Petrarch have 
borrowed a scripture expression, addressed to the Saviour of the world, 
and applied it, falsely too, to the object of an adulterous passion. 

In the writings of Petrarch, numerous as they are, there is not a single 
sentiment nor expression from which we can infer that Laura was a mar- 
ried woman. ‘The passion of the poet for Laura constituted the primary, 
af not the exclusive inspiration of his muse, and it gave rise to three hun- 
dred and eighteen sonnets, fiftynine canzoni or songs, and six trionfi, which 
are entirely occupied with this interesting subject. But, in all these pieces, 
not to mention his prose works, in which the favourite topic sometimes 
occurs, not a passage is to be found from which we can even form a proba- 
ble conjecture, that Laura was a wife, or the mother of a family. 

*‘ Ts it to be conceived,” continues Lord Woodhouselee, “ that the poet, 
who has exhausted language itself in saying everything possible of his 
mistress ; who mentions not only her looks, her dress, her gestures, her 
conversations ; but her companions, her favourite walks, and her domestic 
occupations, would have omitted such capital facts, as her being married, 
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and the mother of many children ; married too, to a man who was jealous 
of her, and who used her with harshness and unkindness on Petrarch’s ac- 
count ? 

** Would this harsh and jealoas husband have permitted this avowed ad- 
mirer of his wife, this importunate gallant, who followed her as a shadow 
wherever she went, and attended her in town and in the country, to see 
her daily, and converse with her alone, to write to her, to make as- 
signations with her, and to send her presents as tokens of his attachment ? 
Yet, that Petrarch enjoyed all these liberties, is evident from numberless 
passages of his works. ‘That the poet and his mistress were wont even to 
walk together in the public gardens, is evident from the incident alluded 
to in the sonnet, Due rose fresche. A friend, who met them together 
ina garden,taking them both by the hand, presented each with a rose ; de- 
claring at the same time that the sun never shone on a truer pair of lovers. 


‘ Non vede un simil’ par d’amanti il sole, 
‘ Dicea ridendo, e sospiranno insieme ; 
E stringendo ambedue, volgeasi attorno.’ 


“ And that their passion was the common discourse of the public, ap- 
pears from many passages, where the poet dwells on that circumstance as 
a matter of regret : 

“Si come al popol tutto 


Favola fui gran tempo, one sovente, 
Dime medsemo meco mi vergogno.— 





‘“‘Petrarch, in the sonnet, Real natura, records the following re- 
markable anecdote. At a brilliant assembly and festival, given on occa- 
sion of the arrival of a foreign prince at Avignon, Laura was present, 
along with the most distinguished ladies of the place. This prince, whom 
the poet celebrates as a most amiable and accomplished character, curi- 
ous to see a lady of whom the compositions of Petrarch had given him 
so high an idea, eagerly sought her out amidst the crowd, and soon dis- 
covered her by her superior beauty and the gracefulness of her de- 
meanour. Approaching her with an air of gentleness united with dignity, 
and making a sign to the ladies who surrounded her to stand a little 
apart, he took her by the. hand, and (after the fashion of his country) 
saluted her, by kissing her forehead and her eyes: a mark of regard, 
says the poet, which was approved of by all the ladies who were present, 
but which he himself beheld with envy. ‘The commentators are not 
agreed as to the prince of whom this anecdote is recorded. M. de la 
Bastie is of opinion, that it was Robert, King of Naples, who is known 
to have distinguished Petrarch by many marks of friendship and benefi- 
cence, and whom the poet has, in various parts of his writings, celebrated 
with the highest eulogy; and this is likewise the opinion of Bembo, 
Daniel, and others. ‘The Abbe de Sade, on the other hand, has adduced 
some strong arguments to show that the prince, here alluded to, was 
Charles of Luxembourg, son of John, King of Bohemia. The dispute 
as to the person is of no consequence; the anecdote must be admitted as 
true, and it has ever been regarded as highly honourable both to the 
poet and his mistress. In this light, we are assured, it was considered by 
the ladies who were present ; and, as it is no part of the female character 
to view with complacency an unmerited preference shown to a rival in 
beauty or accomplishments, we must hold this as an unequivocal proof 
that they considered this flattering mark of distinction as deservedly be- 
stowed, and, of course, that they regarded the attachment of Petrarch 
VOL. III.—-NO. XVIII. AA 
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and Laura as an honourable and virtuous flame. Now, let it be sup. 
posed, with the Abbe de Sade, that this lady, thus highly distinguished as 
the object of the poet’s passion, had been the wife of a man of rank and 
character, the mother of a family, is it possible to believe that this foreign 
prince, who is described as a paragon in every courtly accomplishment, 
should have thus openly braved every law of decency and of propriety, 
and, ina full assembly (met to do him honour) have insulted, not only the 
husband of this lady, but every woman of honour, or of virtuous charac- 
ter, who was present? Is it to be conceived, that the husband of this 
lady, strongly impressed with the feelings of jealousy on the score of this 
ardent attachment, as this author himself represents him to have been, 
and who, in all probability, must himself have witnessed the incident here 
recorded, should have silently and tamely submitted to this gross affront? 
Is it possible to figure, that the whole assembly should have crowned, 
with their approbation, this glaring indignity and violation of decorum? 

‘To any person who is acquainted with the poems of Petrarch, and 
especially with those which were composed after the death of Laura, it 
must appear the most bigoted perversion of ideas to maintain, that they 
are consistent with the notion of his cherishing a passion for a married 
woman. I shall here translate a few passages from those latter poems. 

* In the 289th sonnet, written after the death of Laura, we find these 
strong expressions: 


*S’honesto amor pud meritar mercede,’ etc. 


*¢ ¢ Tf honourable and virtuous love ever merited a reward, and if com- 
passion can aught avail, I shall obtain the recompense of a constancy of 
affection, which, towards that dear object, and in the eyes of the world, 
was as pure as the light of heaven. Formerly she mistrusted that affec- 
tion, and was uncertain of the end and object of my passion. Now she 
sees my heart and inmost soul: and thence I trust, that in heaven she 
now compassionates my sufferings: for oft I behold her in my dreams, 
regarding me with looks of tenderness and pity ; and I fondly hope, that 
when I too shall have laid aside this garb of mortality, she will welcome 
me to those blest abodes, where all true followers of Christ and friends 
to virtue shall dwell forever in happiness.’ 

“Can any person who reads this effusion of the heart, in which the 
poet’s affection for Laura is combined with the strongest sentiments of 
religion, believe that the love of Petrarch was a criminal and adulterous 
passion? If he still hesitates on that point, let him read the following 
apostrophe : 


‘Donna che lieta,’ etc. 


“¢O lady, that now standest in the presence of God ; as, sure, thy 
spotless life has well deserved that place! O matchless paragon of all 
that is excellent in woman! Now, with the eyes of him who sees all 
things, thou beholdest my faithful love, my pure and virtuous affection ; 
and thou seest, that towards thee my heart felt the same emotions while 
thou wert on earth, as now in heaven. Qh then, be it thy prayer, that, 
in reward of all my lengthened sufferings, I soon may join thee there!’ 

“In the end of the sonnet immediately following, he thus expressed 
himself: 
‘Sol un conforto,’ etc. 
‘My only comfort is, that she who sees my thoughts, may obtain for 
me that mercy that I may soon be with her.’ 
“So likewise in the next sonnet, ‘O happy day, when, issuing from 
this earthly prison, and throwing off the spoils of mortality, bursting from 
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this cloud of darkness into the splendour of eternal light, I see at once 
my God, and the dear object of my love!’ 

“In the Hymn to the Virgin, with which he concludes his sonnets, 
and which is, perhaps, the most perfect of his compositions, where he 
confesses all the errors and weaknesses of his life; and when, from the 
nature of the subject, he must have deemed it nothing less than impiety 
to have uttered a falsehood, or even to have palliated or extenuated a 
crime, he takes merit to himself, in the sight of heaven, for his passion 
for Laura; and thus reasons with the Blessed Virgin, appealing to that 
clemency which he supposes her peculiar characteristic. 

*¢*O Blessed Virgin, paragon of clemency and humanity, let the exam- 
ple of the Almighty Being incite thee to show mercy to an humble and 
contrite heart; for if with such strength and ardour of affection, I have 
been capable of loving a frail mortal, what mayst thou not conclude must 
be my devotion towards Thee, the bright example of all excellence !’” 

The reasons which the Abbe de Sade has assigned for supposing that 
Laura was a married woman, are, with one exception, too frivolous to 
merit the smallest attention, and the converse of the Abbe’s proposition 
is fully established by the extracts which we have made from the admi- 
rable essay of Lord Woodhouselee. ‘The one single reason in support of 
the hypothesis of the Abbe de Sade which deserves any consideration, is 
the following :—that Petrarch, in his work, “ De conflictu curarum 
propriarum, ad Augustinum,” says, when speaking of Laura, “corpus 
illud egregium morbis ac crebris ptubus exhaustum.” This ptubus, the 
Abbe contends, is an abbreviation in the manuscript for “ partubus.” But 
it happens unfortunately for this conjecture, that, in all the printed edi- 
tions of the Latin works of Petrarch, and all the manuscripts of the same 
works, except two, the reading is ‘“ perturbationibus.” ‘This reading is 
supported not only by a vast majority of the written, and by all the 
printed books, but what is, perhaps, of still more weight, by the sense of 
the context, which strictly accords with the idea of those mental inquie- 
tudes which Laura had experienced, and which had prematurely enervat- 
ed her tender frame. In the dialogue, in which the passage in question 
is found, Petrarch supposes St Augustine to remonstrate with him on the 
folly of setting his heart on an object, which was, in its nature, so fugitive 
and evanescent. And besides, says the saint, the beauteous form of Laura 

already wasted by disease and care, exhibits striking indications of decay ; 

“‘ corpus illud egregium morbis ac crebris perturbationibus (ptubus) ex- 

haustum multum pristini vigoris amisit.” But Petrarch answers, that he 

himself had suffered still more from the ravages of inquietude and the 

access of years, and that he had already outstripped Laura in her way to 
the tomb. ‘The original words are “ Ego quoque et curis gravior et 
ztate provectior factus sum: itaque illa ad mortem appropinquante, pre- 
cucurri.” Thus we find, that the “crebris perturbationibus,” in the first 
instance, are aptly answered by the “ curis gravior,” inthe second. The 
inquietudes, which Laura had so often experienced, were exceeded by the 
weight of cares with which Petrarch was oppressed. ‘The word “ par- 
tubus,” therefore, cannot be admitted without violating the sense and the 
consistency of the dialogue. Yet this word furnishes, in fact, the frail 
substratum, on which the learned “Abbe de Sade has reared the super- 
structure of an hypothesis, which, in the opinion of most readers, will 
be thought to cast a great stain on the character of Petrarch. But Lord 

Woodhouselee has vindicated the unblemished reputation of the poet with 
great acuteness and cogency of remark. 
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THE TIRIA BEDE.* 


In the fair city of Benares, sacred to the gods of the Hindoos, there 
lived a young Brahman, the book of whose mind was clear of the 
sentences of wisdom, and his sleeve quite destitute of art. But his wife 
was a prodigy of cunning, and exalted the spear of the tongue above the 
most spirited warriors of her sex, so that she ruled an unrivalled queen, 
in the empire of female wit. Nor had nature been sparing in finishing 
her beauties; but in the list of her accomplishments that of continence 
and sobriety was far from remarkable. 

As her foolish husband, who was immoveable as his threshold, was a 
stumbling block in the way of intrigue, she determined to change this 
domestic goose to a goose of passage ; for which purpose, from her fer- 
tile brain, she drew forth this extraordinary expedient. 

As the simple Brahman increased in fondness, the more she expressed 
her aversion. The poor husband, like a foundered horse, fell into the ditch 
of disappointment ; but still he hobbled on, though with slackened reins ; 
and he would, perhaps, have reached the end of his journey, had not an 
unlucky blow in the eye settled him on the dust of misfortune. 

Swearing by Vishnu, and all the gods of his catalogue, he was rising 
to reciprocate the indignity on poor Merana, had she not begun to im- 
plore his mercy. The cause of this behaviour the Brahman inquired, and 
his virtuous spouse made this reply. 

‘“‘ How can I be otherwise than angry, when we have become so ridicu- 
lous to the world, and so contemptible to the circle of our friends ? wound- 
ed in our honour by the lances of reproach, and a mere butt to the rail- 
lery of fools! Can I sit and hear my husband traduced, nor consider his 
reputation asmy own? It was but this very night that the wife of Kissen, 
the banker, had the impudence to tell me—but oh! I can never repeat 

it. 

‘ Out with it,” said the Brahman. ‘ What can she say of me?” 

** Well, since it is my duty to obey you in all things, though sometimes 
I would rather be excused, I must tell you she showed me a picture, 
wherein a great rough ass was represented, with Sita, the goddess of 
wit, upon his back, endeavouring to whip him into a gallop!” 

“ Well, and what of all that ?” said the Brahman. “ Nothing,” replied 
Merana, “‘ if you like it ; but she told me further, that the ass was intend- 
ed for you ; and ridiculed your ignorance so much, that I am ashamed to 
show my face in company. But I was so much provoked at this usage, 
that I have sworn we shall dwell no more together, till you learn, like 
other Brahmans, the mysteries of the sacred bedes.”+ 

The poor Brahman, having a violent passion for his wife, and finding it 
in vain to resist her humour, determined to learn the bedes; and accord- 
ingly next morning, having bound up the loins of resolution, he set out on 
a pilgrimage to Jagganaut, visiting every residence of science and 
mobed{ of high fame. Prompted by the hopes of a speedy return, he 
soon sharpened the bluntness of his intellects on the grindstone of know- 
ledge, engraving the four bedes on the table of his retentive mind. At 
last, he turned his face to his own abode, and rushed homeward with re- 


ore speed, like a hungry horse anticipating the pleasure of his pro- 
vender. 


* Translated from the Baar Danesh or Garden of Knowledge of Abdul Avicenna, 
the Persian. 


+ The four great mysteries of the Hindoo religion. _t A teacher of Science. 
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When he arrived at his own house, his beloved wife ran frantic to his 
arms. Though his soul was dissolving with love, he blushed at his own 
incapacity im returning such tokens of affection. 

Unfortunately, Merana’s gallant friend had that very evening prepared 
an entertainment, and waited her bright appearance with all the anxiety 
of the sincerest devotion; but he was informed, by one of her servants, 
that her husband had arrived in town. 

Stung with disappointment at this accident, he sent her word by the 
messenger, that he had regulated the scenes of pleasure with the nice 
hand of affection; that they now only waited to be enlightened by her 
fair presence ; therefore, not to permit the rubab* to mourn her absence, 
or the ching to affect the longdrawn notes of woe. Let not the sparkling 
wine die in the cups of joy, the perfume fly off from the curtains of plea- 
sure, nor the incense from the altar of love. 

At this message, the soft hearted Merana put the finger of indicaticn 
upon the eye of consent ; and rummaging her pacquet of devices, thus ad- 
dressed her beloved husband. 

‘“‘ Thanks to all the gods and goddesses for your return to my arms in 
safety, since now the fatigues of travel will be forgotten on the pillows 
of ease, and this interval of tedious absence prove the nuptials of our fu- 
ture bliss. Now shall I triumph in turn over those vain creatures who 
occasioned this long separation, as you now must be accomplished in all 
the five bedes.”” : 

“There are only four bedes in all,” said the Brahman. 

“ Four bedes! Mashallah! are there not the rug bede, the seame bede, 
the judger bede, the attarbah bede, and the tiria bedet?!” 

“‘'Tiria bede? youare dreaming, my starbeam ! who ever heard of the 
tiria bede ?” 

“‘ Not the tiria bede! the important mystery of women?” 

“By Kristna! 1 believe the women are all mysteries: though the 
immortal Lingham, god of wisdom, never heard of more than four 
bedes.” 

“Oh! Visvacarma! Brahma! we are ruined forever.” 

“‘ Ruined! for what ? 

Away with your tiria bede! Inshallah! I had rather live with a she- 
bear, than be thus tormented with the freaks of a distracted woman.” 

‘¢ Ruined! we are ruined forever. The banker’s wife, disputing your 
capacity, one day, offered to wager twenty thousand rupees that you could 
never learn the tiria bede. How could I refuse the challenge? In short, 
the wager was laid—so what will become of us? You know this is the 
bulk of our fortune ; and as the money is deposited in the hands of a 
shroff, the moment she hears of your return, if you cannot give satisfac- 
tory answers to the pundit, who will be sent to examine you, the wager is 
lost without redemption ; and we are ruined, as I said, forever.” 

«‘ This comes of having a proud wife. A curse upon such foolish pride ! 
a wit too! was this a wise trick? Ram! Ram! I shall certainly run mad. 
They may call me a fool and an ass; but I never was so great a fool as to 
throw away twenty thousand rupees into the sea, where i might as well 
hope to find them again as to find this tiria bede. However, I will set 
out in the morning towards Jagganaut undiscovered ; and if there is any 
such thing as the tiria bede, I doubt not my capacity to acquire it. In 
the meantime I will enjoy, for one night, repose from my long pilgrim- 


” 
age. 


* A musical instrument. 





+ The science or mystery of women. 
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«Ah! my dear husband! You have entirely forgotten my oath.” 

« Arm me with patience, good heaven! I have no business here !” 

With that, the foolish Brahman flung himself out of the door, muttering 
a caravan of curses upon her head, till he had reached a sacred grove 
without the city, where he threw himself down before the pagoda, rolling 
on the dust of affliction. But when the first transports of his rage were 
over, he found himself hooked like a fish, which struggled in vain for 
freedom. He therefore advanced the foot of resolution on the road of a 
foolish design. He set out with unwearied diligence to search for the 
tiria bede. 

One day, as he was passing through a certain city, he saw six women 
grouped together at the door of a public bath : he stopped to observe them; 
and one of them, struck with the oddity of his appearance, asked him, smil- 
ing, “ what he was looking for?” 

“ For something I[ cannot find,” said the Brahman. 

«That must certainly be your wits,” replied she, “ for by your beha- 
viour you seem to have lost them.” 

“No, no,” said he, shaking his head significantly, “though I may 
soon, if I find not the tiria bede.” 

At this, the merry wenches set up a loud laugh ; and having heard the 
Brahman’s story, they saw clearly into the artifice of his wife. They 
consulted among themselves, and told the Brahman, if he would comply 
with all their proposals, they would instruct him in the tiria bede. The 
Brahman consenting with pleasure, they threw lots about lecturing him by 
turns, and made an appointment every morning at the bath to communi- 
cate the success of their instructions. 

Here should follow a few specimens of the lessons these merry wenches 
gave the young Brahman, but the luxuriant imaginations of the Orient 
are too ardent for our chilly clime. Though the mystic and magic tricks 
played by the Antelopes of the Zenana are highly characteristic of the 
Kast, yet one or two of them are all we dare to present. 

Mabooba, the fifth of his instructresses, one evening laying hold of her 
husband by the arm, said, “Come, my dear, let us walk into the garden.” 
As this loving couple went hand in hand, they advanced to a fair tree, 
loaded with almonds; when Mabooba beheld them, she gave way to the 
longing of desire, entreating her husband to bend his back, for she was 
resolved to pluck them with her ownhands. The husband, having remon- 
strated awhile against it, was constrained to give way to her humour; 
he bent his back to the precious burthen, she scrambled like a monke 
into the tree, and began to devour the fruit. But, before she had gratified 
her palate, she turned down her eyes, and thus addressed her astonished 
husband. 

“Ha! Mashallah! why do you commune with that harlot ?” 

“ Harlot !—The woman is mad,” replied the husband, looking around ; 
“‘ there is not a living soul near me!” 

“‘ Ha! wretch! do you think to deceive my eyes? Is it not sufficient that 
I wink at your private intrigues, without making me the eyewitness of my 

‘dishonour? Thisisimpudence surpassing belief; but my nails are yet left 
to tear out the vagabond’s eyes.” 
With that she hastened down from the tree, and, saluting her husband 
with a blow on the ear, exclaimed against the injury he had done her. 
The husband, seizing her hands, imagined she was utterly mad, protesting 
his own innocence; but when her fury was a little abated, this reverend 
doctor, for he was a learned pundit, began by degrees to change his 
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opinion, and to form an hypothesis concerning this strange deception ; rea- 
soning to this effect— 

“‘ I have often, my dear, doubted the truth of the Bedant* philosophy, 
which teaches that nothing is real, but now I am fully convinced. Yes, 
we ourselves, and all that we behold around us, are nothing but mere delu- 
sions.—No, nothing but the creatures of imagination, which amuse the 
mind with shadows, and stamp them with.the semblance of truth.” 

After many learned arguments in favour of the doctrine, Mabooba became 
a convert and sealed her forgiveness by a kiss. In the meantime, she recol- 
lected her almonds, and begged of him to mount the tree, for that her 
longing was yet very violent. 

The philosopher immediately complied, and while he was busy in pull- 
ing the fruit, the young Brahman leaped from a hedge. He seized upon 
the innocent Mabooba, like a ravenous kite that darts upon and takes pos- 
session of a nest that trembles on high between two taper branches of a cy- 
press. 

The husband, perceiving the robbery, began to load Mabooba with 
names of reproach, to which she only replied in his own words—* Nothing 
is real, my dear; all that we behold around us are nothing but vain de- 
lusions, nothing but the creatures of imagination, which amuse the mind 
with shadows, and stamp them withthe semblance of truth. Why should 
you therefore be ina passion, seeing thisis but a world of delusion? or who 
knows but that may be an enchanted tree ?” 

The philosopher, something dubious of his own doctrine, leaped down and 
broke his leg; but the Brahman now left the lady to convince her husband 
of her virtue by the power of his own arguments. It was, however, ob- 


served, that he was never after a stickler for the visionary philosophy of . 


the Bedant. 

Sherire, the sixth and last of this ingenious society of practical com- 
mentators on the Tiria Bede, complained of a violent headache, langour 
and lassitude of mind. She intimated to her husband, that want of exercise 
was certainly the source of her disorder. The physician, being consulted 
on the occasion, ascribed it to the same cause and the want of company to 
keep her in spirits. 

Many kinds of exercise were proposed, but that to which she most incli- 
ned was the swing, which is commonly prescribed in the Zenanas, for the 
security of domestic happiness. A swing wasaccordingly prepared in the 
garden, and some female comedians were hired, to dissipate the vapours 
of melancholy. But when the comedians appeared, they proved to be her 
five intriguing companions, and the Brahman, close shaved, made the 
sixth. 

When Sherire and Simabit got into the swing, and the husband stood 
pushing them on, in a moment, Simabi, by a touch of her dress, appeared 
in a masculine habit. 

The husband, kindling with rage, pulled her from the swing, and pre- 
pared to make her the victim of his jealousy. ‘The whole company burst 
out in a fit of laughter; and Sherire cried out, “ Don’t be so rash, my 
dear ; this is nothing but one of her tricks to divert us; patience, you will 
find her a woman, and see her soon return to her proper likeness.” Accord- 
ingly, the fair enchantress, by a touch of her artful hand, changing her 
dress in a moment,appeared in her former apparel. 


* The Hindoo Berkleian system of philosophy. 
+ The name of one of her companions. 
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‘The astonished husband, viewing her with the lynx eyes of suspicion, 
perceived she was certainly a female, and continued to labour at the 
swing. 

But Simabi, having effected her design, resigned her place to Mabooba, 
who repeated the same trick, at which the husband was somewhat startled, 
but was rallied for his jealousy by his wife. 

It was now thought convenicat, that the Brahman should begin to ex- 
hibit his skill. He accordingly mounted the swing, posting himself close 
toSherire. * * * * 

When they had fixed themselves in a proper position, the Brahman, ac- 
cording to his instructions, stripped off his female apparel, and appeared in 
his proper garb. 

‘“¢ What nonsense is all this?” said the husband. ‘ Have you no more 
tricks to play? Do you think me such a simpleton as to be thrice deceived 
by the same bait? Not quite such a fool neither. No, no, this is a stale 
trick; if you can perform nothing better than this, [ would not give an 
Ana* for your comedy.” 

So saying, he continued pushing the swing on the Brahman’s side. She- 
rire cried out, “ Do not be so lazy, my dear ; indeed you do not give us 
half a swing. A little more!—my dear husband,—more—more! how 
my head runs round !—Stop, stop, stop !” 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” said the husband. ‘ Did you not desire me to 
push forward the swing ?” 

“ O yes,” replied she, “ but I thought you would have pushed it up to 
heaven ; and you know, my dear, I love you too well to think of parting 
with you so early. O, whata happiness it is to be married to such an in- 
dulgent husband !” 

Next morning, the Brahman having returned thanks to his kind instruc- 
tresses, turned his face to his own home, determined no longer to be a 


dupe to female artifice, for he now considered himself a complete master 
in the mysteries of the tiria bede. 


CITATIONS FROM THE PERSIAN. 


The earth is the shooting ground of Fortune ; 

Our body is her butt, her bow the sphere. 

When fate approaches, it drives away caution ; 
When destiny moves, it closes every pass. 

Weare all equally the prey of death, 

Whether the head be under a crown or a helmet. 
In one hand it bears a turban, in the other, a halter ; 
When a person sits delighted with his turban on his head, 
It steals him away by the noose of the halter. 

1f the earth should disclose its secrets, 

And show its end as well as its beginning, 

Its lap would be filled with the wearers of crowns, 
Its bosom, with the blood of noble cavaliers. 


A person asked our venera le friend 
What he liked. He said, ‘ Abuse. 
For everything else, they give me, 
Besides abuse, lays me under obligatiun.’ 


* A sixteenth part of a Rupee. 
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BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 






Wauen the last hues of sunset fade away, 
And blend in magic wreaths of light and shade, 
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And stillness sleeps beside the closing day, Bs 
Drinking the music of the breezy glade, p 
Tis joy to wander forth alone a 
Through shadowy groves and solemn woods, ry 
And muse of pleasures past and gone, 2s 
’Mid nature’s holy solitudes: 2. 
For then my spirit to its God aspires, a 
And worships in the light of Love’s ascending fires. 3 





Where rocks hang tottering from the mountain’s side, 
And ancient trees in hoary grandeur wave, 
I love to sit, forgetting pomp and pride, 
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And all the passions that the soul enslave, & 
And yield my heart to the sweet charm fe | 
Of nature in her loneliness, #4 i 
While soft voiced zephyrs, breathing balm, Pi 
The perfumed flowers and shrubs caress, ig? 

And the last songbird pours her parting lay & a 

Of love and praise to bless the brightly closing day. i 

¢ 






There is a loveliness in nature’s smile, i 
Which fills the heart with heaven’s own holy gladness, es 
Though he, whose heaven is in her charms, the while, 
Feels thoughts steal o’er him of surpassing sadness. 

When ’mid the perfect works of God, 

He muses on the sin and folly 

That make man’s heart their dark abode, 

Oh, who would not be melancholy? 
How sad the thought that this fair world should be 
The dwellingplace of guilt and helpless misery! 


















Yet if his woe be unallied to crime, 

And suffering not from evil conscience spring, 

To nature’s bosom let him come, what time oe" 

Flowers ope the bud and birds are on the wing, oe, 
And there the fretful world forget ; 
And search the world of his own breast, a 
Where thoughts, like suns, arise and set, 
And whirlwind passions rage unblest; 

There let the son of song and sorrow lie 

And inspiration catch from nature’s speaking eye! 















From earliest youth I loved alone to climb 
The mosswreath’d rock, and from the mountain’s brow, 
O’er sea and land, an amplitude sublime, 
To gaze when sunk the sun in radiant glow, 

And poured o’er quiet vales and hills, 

And groves and meads and gushing streams, 

Such glory as creation fills, 

His last full swell of golden beams. 
VOL. Il.—NO. XVIII. B 
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O ye, who would adore the Eternal Power, 
Go forth alone and pray at twilight’s hallowed hour! 


The spirit then throws off the garb of clay, 
Which in the warring world ’tis doomed to wear, 
And robes itself in beautiful array, 
And soars and sings amid the blooming air, 
Where in aerial halls of light 
Meet kindred spirits pure and good, 
And parted souls again unite 
Where grief and pain cannot intrude, 
And in the radiance of soulmingling eyes, 
Reveal the mystic power of heaven’s high harmonies. 


I ever was a melancholy child, 
Unmirthful and unmingling with the crowd; 
The loneliest solitude on me hath smiled 
When lightning darted from the rifted cloud; 
And Ihave felt a strange delight 
*Mid forests and the cavern’s gloom, 
And wandered forth at dead midnight 
To muse beside the lonely tomb. 
I always loved the light of that dread Eye, 
Which flashed upon me from eternity! 


I knew not whence such unshared feelings came— 
I only knew my heart was full of deep 
Emotions vivid—but without a name; 
Within my breast they would not—could not sleep, 
But swayed me in their giant power 
To passion’s uncommuning mood, 
And drave me from the festive bower 
To ruined tower and lonely wood, 
Where on my soul ideal glories came, 
Fairies and oreads bright and coursers wrapt in flame. 


Oh, how I loved that solitary trance, 
That deep upheaving of the bosom’s sea, 
O’erstrewn with gems that dazzled on my glance, 
Like eyes that gleam from out eternity! 

Creatures of every form and hue, 

Lords of the earth and angels past 

In garb of gold before my view, 

Like lightnings on the hurrying blast, 
And voices on my inward spirit broke, 
And mysteries breathed, and words prophetic spoke. 


The child of reverie and the son of song, 
A word could wound me or a look depress; 
I saw the world was full of ill and wrong 
And sin and treachery and sad distress; 
And so, e’en in my boyhood’s morn, 
I fled the haunts that others love, 
That I might think why I was born, 
And what below and what above 
Was due from one thus sent upon the earth 
To sow and reap in tears and mourn his mortal birth. 
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My birthplace was the airy mountain height, 

And childhood passed ’mid nature’s grandeur wild, 

And still I see by memory’s magic light, 

How on my soul each Alpine mountain smiled! 
Though years have passed since I was there, 
And many a change hath o’er me come, 
There’s not a scene, or wild or fair, 

Around my long forsaken home, 
But I could point in darkness out, and tell 
The shape and form of things I loved so well. 


Trees, birds and flowers were my familiar friends 
In boyhood’s days—and every leaf that grew 
Whispered soft oracles of love;—there blends 
With budding thought a spirit from the dew, 
That gems each quivering leaf and flower; 
And precious to the mind mature 
Are memories of that guiltless hour, 
When with a worship fond and pure 
The soul beheld in everything below 
A God sublime, whom we in works alone can know. 


Deep in the soul rest early thoughts, and now 
My spirit roams ’mid lonely hills, when night 
Her starry veil throws o’er her spotless brow, 
And wraps her elfin form in fair moonlight; 
Then o’er me come those thoughts again, 
Which were my heaven in other years, 
And I forget my bosom’s pain, 
And cease to feel my trickling tears. 
Wierd sybils! cease of destiny to prate! 
The boy creates for life and ratifies his fate. 


Here let me rest—a wanderer tired and faint, 
Dear Nature! on thy soft maternal breast, 
And learn for others those fair scenes to paint, 
Which taught me wisdom and which made me blest! 
Fashion and folly still may rove 
And seek for pleasure in the throng, 
But I will live in thy sweet love, 
And blend thy praises with my song, 
O holiest daughter of the Holy One, 
Whose smile wafts spirits to the heavenly throne! 
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EDUCATION AND EXCLUSIVENESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
BY STEPHEN SIMPSON. 


No. II. 


Truths that the learned pursue with eager thought, 
Are not important always as dearbought, 

Proving at last, though told in pompous strains, 

A childish waste of philosophic pains; 

But truths on which depends our main concern, 

That ’tis our shame and misery not to learn, 

Shine by the side of every path we tread, 

With such a lustre, he that runs may read.—Cowper. 


Tue proposition to educate the mass of mankind, not only ad- 
monishes us to desire and adopt a new system of instruction, but 
implies a positive necessity to adapt enlarged means to extended 
and more diffusive ends. ‘To make all men rational, intelligent, 
wise, virtuous, happy, is in one sense a visionary, and in another 
an arduous project: in relation to complete success, it may be 
termed visionary; but, in relation to partial effects, it assumes a 
shape of practical benevolence, which stamps it with the most laud- 
able character. 

General Education is proposed as the only effectual means of 
universal civilization and happiness. Moral perceptions, as well 
as obligations, are the children of intellectual developement and 
knowledge. In every sense, and in every condition, ignorance is 
the curse of our kind. There is no evil of society—no affliction of 
individuals—no misery entailed upon mankind, that may not be 
traced to ignorance; that ignorance which is the fruit of want of 
education, or deficiency of knowledge; that ignorance, which keeps 
the mind unacquainted with the relations of things, the truths of 
history, and the obligations which obtain between man and man. 

It is selfevident, that the system of collegiate and classical edu- 
cation was devised for a gothic age——an age of monastic darkness 
on the one hand, and feudal vassalage on the other; and it was 
obviously a system intended to confine education to the opulent 
and powerful, through the labours of the clergy, and priests and 
clerks. As such, I do not condemn it; for the system, considered in 
relation to its objects, at the period of its adoption, was almost 
perfect; as perfect, then, as it is now defective and inapplicable, 
in relation to the universal instruction of the mass of the people, 
for the purpose of morals, happiness and intelligence. 

We are here met and confronted by the interrogation,—what is 
the end and purpose of education and knowledge, in the present 
age? It is not to enable future generations to arrive at an acquain- 
tance with ancient learning, through the medium of the Greek 
and Latin tongues. It is not to enlighten an order of nobility, or of 
priesthood, enjoying an exclusive monopoly of the soil, through the 
law of primogeniture. It is not to confine power in the hands of a 
feudal aristocracy. It is not to restrict the priesthood to an exclu- 
sive control over the minds of the people. It is not to keep one 
portion of mankind down in slavish subjection to another. But it is 
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the contrary of all this, proceeding from the universal conviction, 
that the ignorance of the many, in a free government, is the curse 
of the few, as well as the enslavement of the multitude; and, hence, 
by general concurrence, the system of popular education has been 
espoused and adopted, as an indispensable means of attaining to 
general happiness. The object now is to enlighten the whole 
dense mass of society, by imparting all the available knowledge 
which we possess, in the shortest possible time, at the shortest pos- 
sible expense. Ancient knowledge and history will, of course, be 
embraced in the system of popular education; but I venture to 
maintain, that the ancient languages cannot form a part of it, but, 
on tie contrary, that the adoption of the popular mode of instruc- 
tion will, in a short time, wholly supersede them; or confine them to 
the select few, who may desire their acquisition, in order to enable 
them to canvass and criticise the Scriptures with authoritative skill 
and verbal adroitness. 

On the principle of sheer utility, it could easily be demonstrated, 
that the acquisition of Latin and Greek must be exploded; or con- 
fined to a very choice circle, who desire to study them for the pure 
sake of ornament, distinction and ostentation; for being the medium 
to no knowledge, which may not be acquired without their aid, 
and being, moreover, exceedingly expensive, both as it respects 
cost and time, the consequence is unavoidable, that mere utility 
could never prompt to their attainment. And facts and experi- 
ence confirm this position; for very few now attain to those lan- 
guages; and those who do, never apply them, or find them of little 
or no advantage in the prosecution of the active business of life. 

The same “march of mind,” that has effaced all reverence for 
patchments of nobility, has, at least in a great measure, swept away 
all veneration for parchments of learning, so that we have seen the 
same diploma which struck the great mind of the colossal Dr John- 
son with all the awe inspired by the titled dignity of the highest 
literary distinction—conferred upon a man who is not only incapa- 
ble of — a Latin verb, but even of spelling an English ad- 
jective! Facts are conclusive arguments, that bid defiance to the 
refutation of words. Opinions may wander and soar in the clouds 
forever; but realities are tests of truth; and fortunately for the 
happiness of mankind, the present age has manifested an invincible 
propensity to deal in substance only, and leave shadows to those 
whose history is but little more than the reflection of phantasies, 
dreams, fables, and unsubstantial visions. 

The three great faculties of the present era, which confer on it 
the preeminence of intellectual utility, are discrimination, adapta- 
tion and analysis. Operating by these faculties, the work of induc- 
tion proceeds with the celerity of intuition, and new modes of edu- 
cation are suggested by the spirit of the age, as fitted to carry out 
its great purposes of universal knowledge; which, when first an- 
nounced, startle the scholar-with surprise, or cause him to shudder 
with disgust, as rude and barbarous suggestions, equally at war 
with taste, learning and refinement. Yet, a little reflection must 
convince him, that he is himself every day inculcating doctrines 
that imply the very system whose annunciation so intensely shocks 
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him; and which must necessarily grow out of his principles, his pre- 
cepts and his practice. What scholar of the present age, but is 
vivid and ardent in his espousal of universal education? What pro- 
fessor, but declaims openly and eloquently in favour of the multi- 
plication of books and the cheapness of knowledge? What author, 
but writes in order to spread his own knowledge over a wider sur- 
face; and thus cause wisdom to become more diffusive and general! 
Why did Dryden translate Virgil! Why did Pope. and Cowper 
paraphrase Homer? Why did Smart and Francis produce English 
versions of Horace? Why, in fine, have all the Greek, Roman, 
and Italian writers been rendered into English? In order to save 
others the same labour, expense, and loss of time, which they in- 
curred in those arduous undertakings! ‘To make it cheap—to make 
it general—to make it current—to render it more useful; and to 
make others as wise as themselves, without undergoing the same 
labour. And this effect has been produced; and is now superin- 
ducing the consequence which forms the theme of these papers. 

Every people have a spirit and genius peculiar to themselves. 
We are like no European nation, although we are descended 
from, and mixed up of elements derived from them all. The real 
American intellect is sui generis, and so is the real American litera- 
ture. American writers, however, do not always produce Ameri- 
can literature. Classical and collegiate education, modelled on the 
systems of Europe, but especially of Cambridge, Oxford and Eton, 
has contributed to make our writers imitators, instead of origi- 
nals; and they compose on English models, with English taste, pre- 
cisely as if they were writing ata desk in London or Edinburgh, in 
a complete state of domestication in the atmosphere of letters that 
there prevails. I do not censure this alienation of American intel- 
lect; but I cannot help maintaining the opinion, that this coercive 
character of American literature is not destined long to prevail, 
under the new system of Popular Education, divested of the anti- 
quated fetters and trammels of the Greek and Latin systems of 
collegiate instruction, which is about to spread far and wide over 
this almost boundless continent; producing a revolution in mind, 
equal to the revolution in matter which has resulted from the ap- 
plication of steam. 

Then, and then only, will the genuine freshness and real raci- 
ness of American literature burst forth in its true beauty, to bloom 
and blossom with captivating originality, disdaining the wornout 
models of European excellence, and boldly adventuring to think 
and write for itself—in its American character, as free and as un- 
biassed in letters as in politics, giving way to the glorious impulses 
of its unchecked genius; vigorous, but informed; glowing, but chaste; 
spirited, but mild; and original without rudeness, ignorance, or con- 
ceit. 

That the originality of American genius in literature has here- 
tofore been stunted and stifled, through the influence of the fet- 
ters of a classical education, we could readily adduce abundant 
evidence to demonstrate, but a prominent fact will serve to illus- 
trate, what innumerable examples could be adduced to confirm. 
The fact, 1 allude to, is the vast discrepancy between the original 
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spirit of the American intellect, as manifested in every other mode, 
and the exact British feature of all our literary productions! Why 
do we resemble the English only in our books and writings? Be- 
cause, we are educated to imitate them—and educated in the same 
track of Greek and Latin models! Because the minds of our youth 
are not permitted to catch the sparks and scintillations of genius, 
as they rise and kindle in the soul—but are coerced to bend their 
minds to antiquated models, which, admitting them, as we do, to be 
all perfect, still afford no scope, for that very reason, for further 
improvement. I confess that the most perfect scholars make the 
most exact writers; but they do not always make the most 
pleasing, the most brilliant, the most ingenious, or the most in- 
structive ones. Learning may save us from the blunders of igno- 
rance; but never can enable us to produce the beauties of genius, 
and create the magic graces of fertile fancy. The fountains of the 
soul can never be opened by the etymologies of words, traced to 
their Greek and Latin roots; nor the springs of genius be made to 
gush in everlasting waters at the incantation of a dead distich; 
the recitation of a melodious ode from Horace; a witticism from 
Martial, or a sarcasm from Juvenal. 

Admitting the principle to be correct, that the march of mind 
has been established upon the ruins of feudal barbarism* and monk- 
ish ignorance; and that the great end and purpose of society is the 
general happiness of the whole mass of mankind; and not the grati- 
fication of the pride and vanity of a select few—the conclusion ap- 
pears to be irresistible, that the system of education, adopted to 
promote the great object of modern intellect, ought to be different 


from that, which is specially calculated to produce a contrary ef- 
fect, by ministering to the literary pride and ambition of a chosen 
few, who stand in the relation of feudal lords to the dense mass of 
the human family: whence we arrive at this conclusion, that it ought 
to be different. It is easy to perceive in what this difference should 
consist, that it ought to consist in the removal of all obstructions, 


*T he abrogation of the lawsofPrimogeniture and Entail presents, perhaps, 
the most potent and conclusive practical argument against the retention of 
Greek and Latin in modern education—but, as John Randolph said of the 
former, that it had destroyed the class of gentlemen—so it may be said of the 
latter, that it would sweep away the class of scholars. Yet, it does not ap- 

ear to me, that the laws of Primogeniture and Entail are so exactly correl- 

ative to the feudal age and system; that they could not have been continued 
up to the present time, consistently either with the “‘march of mind,” or the 
invention of railroads and steamboats, which may be taken as the indication 
of the powerful advances of science, towards the era of utility. And, on the 
same principle, I consider the retention of Greek and Latin as incompatible 
with general education, as those feudal laws were inconsistent with modern 
improvements of every description. 

y the way, having mentioned Randolph, we may observe, that he consti- 
tutes almost the only example of originality, as an American of distinctive 
national features, wie has risen to any great celebrity. Randolph was, as 
an orator and writer, a real American. He resembled the man of the eastern 
world in nothing. His mind scorned and rejected all models and all autho- 
rities; he had genius enough to create models for himself, in the beau 
ideal of his own imagination, which was at once creative, discursive, fecund 
and florid; calidity itself burned in his fancy, while taste, judgment and va- 
rious reading ministered to the eccentric power of his wayward fund erratic 
genius. 
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impediments and repellents to knowledge, and the adoption of the 
most expeditious means of imparting universal instruction. 

The feudal tenure in land was abolished for the general good; 
the feudal tenure of knowledge must be abolished for the same 
purpose. True, it will shock the pride and mortify the ambition 
of every scholar, as did the dissolution of the fetters of vassalage 
mortify the ancient barons. Still, it is a sacrifice necessary to the 
happiness of the species, and however we may deplore and regret 
the loss of literary honours, an exalted benevolence will reconcile 
us to the privation, and convert the humiliation into a source of 
joy and satisfaction. 


THE CHIEF OF HAZOR. 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


This poem is founded on the events narrated in the fourth chapter of Judges. 


O’er Tabor’s height and Esdraelon’s plain 

The morn is breaking with a silvery swell 

Of light, so beautiful, it floats in song, 

Through the blest air, like breathing poetry. 

The mountain breeze comes o’er the dewy flowers 
With all the freshness and elysian bloom 

Of the young heart expanding—Oh! how soon 

To feel the fatal leprosy of Karth!— 

When its first thoughts run wild in glorious dreams 
Of fairyland or paradise; and birds 

Of rainbow plumage lift on high their songs, 
Whose mellow music breathes deep joy and love. 
Along the mossy banks, o’er rugged shelves 

And sunny pebbles, leaps the living brook, 
Rejoicing in the dayspring, while it drinks 

The earliest glory of the sunlight’s gush; 

And the sweet face of nature wears a smile 

Of beauty like the image of its God. 


Thy glorious temple, Heaven! thy matchless works 
Why should the evil enter? why the voice 

Of wailing rise—the hollow groan of death— 

The savage shriek of carnage? Why should blood 
Stain the rich soil that giveth life to flowers, 

And mingle with the sunny lowland rill, 

Whose music tells of quietness and love? 

Alas! that man, whose hours are very brief, 

Should seek to check the race that soon must end! 


The roar of battle sunk to hollow moans 

Far o’er the recking field and fast he fled, 

The haughty chief of Hazor, Sisera, 

From his benetted chariot, and alone, 

Like a shunned leper, held his rapid way 
Through the dark woods of Tabor. Ne’er before 
Had Jabin’s captain quailed, though fearless foes, 
And mighty, had come down upon his host, 
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Like an unbroken cataract; but now 

The hero fled in panic haste, and oft 

He shuddered as he heard the victor shout 
Behind; and then his proud o’ermastered heart 
Fell in his bosom like the purple haze 

Upon the desert pilgrim, while he thought 
That spear and oxgoad had availed against 
His archers, clad in armour, and the strength 
Of iron chariots, drawn by barbed steeds. 
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It is a bitter thing to see the pride 

Of a high spirit thus cast down and crushed 
Beneath the darkness of its destiny; 

The toil of years repaid, in one dark hour, 
By scorn and infamy; the patient. thought, 
The watching and the weariness—the brunt 
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Of battle and the countless woes of war er 
All borne in vain; the lofty consciousness ee 
Of high deserving mantled o’er with shame; ee 
And he, who long hath been the battlement ee 





Of his adoring country—in whose eye 
The King hath read the oracles of fate— 
Whose serried falchion, like a glorious star, 
Hath lighted oft the path of victory, 

In one brief hour dethroned from men’s esteem, 
And driven forth from his own place of pride— 
An outcast—with a price upon his head! 














Dark was the soul of Sisera! His king 
Had gazed upon him with an eye, whose light ; 
Had shed its glory o’er his path! his brow esi! 
Had gleamed with royal radiance o’er the Chief, 
And higher honours mark’d his last farewell. 

The hoary seer of Ashtaroth had blessed Ad 
The warrior when he parted for the fight. 

Maidens had scattered roses in his path, 

And beardless boys before his warhorse run, 
Shouting the name of Sisera! and now— 

Nor slain nor victor! thus before the foe, 

The sons of herdmen, hurrying like a banned 

And outlawed thief! The Chief had recked of death 
And feared it not; he had not thought of this! 

Alas! he knew not, till this hour, how much 

The human heart may bear—how darkly work 
The mysteries of destiny—how low 

The loftiest may be humbled, and the best 4 
Stained, mocked and branded—cleft and garnered up 
To meet the doom their pride seeks not ¢o shun! 


























The mists of morn still lingered in the vale, 
That skirted the deep base of Tabor’s height; 

And hurriedly, through the dark mazes of the wood, 
He fled and threw aside his casque and spear 

And mail of many shekels, for his strength 

Had sunk in the wild battle, where he wrought 
The last deeds of his high renown—and now 

What more could proven arms avail the Chief? 

His glorious name was lost—his honour soiled— 
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His proud king’s curse hung o’er him—and he heard 
Low lurking catamites, around the throne, 
Whisper disgrace and craven treachery! 

Stung by the thought, he broke his gory sword, 
And threw the blade dishonoured in the brook, 

But kept the jewelled hilt, for there were words 
And names of glorious import graven there! 

He paused not e’en to quaff the lucid stream, 

Or bathe his burning forehead—but kept on— 

The mighty, though the fallen Sisera! 


The warrior came to Jael’s tent. His limbs 
Were weary, and his mighty frame grew weak 
In the despairing sickness of his heart. 

With a fair faithlessness, the subtle wife 

Of Heber wooed the warrior from his path, 

Who nothing craved but safety and a cup 

Of water from the fountain that gushed forth 
Amid the palmgrove, in whose centre stood 

The Kenite’s tent—upon the border land. 

And he lay down within; the beaded dew 

Of his soul’s agony hung on his brow, 

The arrow’s bloody path was o’er his breast, 
That heaved as it would burst in the wild war 
Of master passions—blasted pride, and shame 
That gasped for vengeance—and revenge that quailed 
Before disgrace—and mocked the heart it seared. 
The AZtna of the bosom never sleeps! 

The fever of wild enterprize—the rush, 

The roar of strife—the speed of hot pursuit 

Or breathless flight, fill the proud heart with power 
E’en when the glory ’s lost—but when the pause 
Follows, and the discerning mind beholds 

The universal ruin—the wild waste 

Of all its honours—the disgrace, despair, 

And desolation—it doth sink to sleep, 

The oblivion of all hope, all human fear, 

The only blessedness not reft away, 

Like a sweet child that knoweth not a care. 


Though allied to the invaders of their rich 

And pleasant heritage—their ancient lot— 

Yet Heber long had flourished ’neath the smile 
Of Hazor’s king—nor wrong had he sustained, 
Nor injury in thought or act. His days 

Had glided on in peace since he had dwelt 

In Harosheth of the nations, and his tent 

Had found due honour in the wildest strife, 

Nor had the deepest want unjustly snatched 

An ewe lamb from his flock. But, through all times, 
The open heart, the ready hand hath wrought 
Woe to the giver, and confiding truth 

Received a dark reward! Like a fair tree, 

The evil flourish to a reverend age— 

The good wear out their strength in early youth 
And perish, and their memories are forgot! 
It is a sickening task to look abroad 
This dark and evil world! high hearts must bleed 
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Beneath the torture—generous feeling turn 

To anguish ’neath the infliction of the vile, 

And the proud power of thought become a curse 
Amid the meshes of men’s villanies! 

Thus it hath ever been—and heaven’s great name 
Must bear the dark reflection of man’s deeds, 

For with its holiness he masks their guilt. 
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The warrior slumbered deeply—and the folds 
Of his dark mantle quivered as the breath 
Gushed forth, like a wild torrent, from a heart 4 
Weary and worn, o’ertried and broken now 

When its proud pulse throbbed deepest. The orient morn 
Was beautiful as dreams of other realms; ; 
The palm was full of music, and the pine rs 
Sent up mysterious melody; the hues : 
Of the rich lotus and bright aloe glowed, A | 
While from the soft green vale the mellow air Pe 
Stole through the tent and breathed upon the brow 
Of Sisera as he slept! 
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Jael drew near 
With feathery footsteps, like a guilty thing, 
And listened as she bent o’er the dark Chief. 
Her starting eye did wander in wild fear, 

A demon light was on her brow—her lips 

Had that compression, which implies resolve 
Of something terrible; upon her cheek, 

*Mid corselike paleness, sat the hectic spot 

Of the assassin—from the accusing heart 

A fearful witness! and her coalblack hair 

Fell in unequal clusters down her neck, 

That had a swanlike curve, and, as she bent, ie 
Dropped o’er her panting bosom. She came near, ‘ 
And drew aside the covering from the face 
Of the dark warrior chief, and on him gazed. 


















Dark were the dreams of Sisera! His brow, 
Scarred by the casque of war, and harrowed up 
By many burning thoughts and sleepless cares, 
Quivered convulsively; his sallow cheek 

Was flushed by the last fever of his heart; 

His mighty bosom rose and fell, like seas 
When the great spirit of the tempest reigns; 
His hand, still gauntletted, had grasped the hilt 4 
Of his dishonoured sabre, and his lips I 
Muttered strange words that sounded mournfully; Ng 
(His spirit fought the battle o’er again, 
And he was struggling for the victory.) 
Dark Sisera leapt up, and drave his sword : 
Through the thick tent—and smiled; and then sunk down, Fi 
As if it nought availed—and sighed like one 

Whose hopes have vanished—whose despair is fixed, 
And slumbered yet more deeply—though the shades 
Of thought passed o’er his warworn countenance 
Like mountain shadows o’er a mirrored lake. 
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Jael knelt down beside the chief, and drew 
Aside his clustering locks, which toil and grief 
Had changed from the dark beauty of his youth, 
And like a fiend, gazed on the chieftain —Pause! 
Woman! hast thouason? There’s one afar 
To whom that warrior’s filial smile is dear! 
E’en now she looketh for her child—her heart 

Is trembling for her firstborn and her best! 

Hast thou a boy, dark Jael?—Lo! her lips 
Murmur—‘‘My son shall judge the land for this, 
“‘A glory to the nation of the Lord!” 

(Thou Merciful! why dost thou spare the guilt, 
That clothes itself in thine all spotless name?) 
Lifting the fatal weapon, while her eye 
Glowed with a dark ferocity, she drave, 

At one quick blow, the iron through his brain. 


Up, like a goaded lion, sprang the Chief! 
The burning blood poured down his long dark beard, 
And fell, like lava, on his bosom—still 

His strength was equal to the deadly strife 

Of man with man. But when the hero saw 

A woman’s triumph o’er him—when he felt 

His uttermost disgrace—thus—thus to die 

Alone, unhonoured, by a woman’s hand, 

Without a word, a signal, or a look, 

He fell; his giant limbs relaxed—his head 

Rolled on the earth—and his last quivering gasp 
Went forth like an undying curse of doom. 





So perished Hazor’s pride! Oh, happier thus 
To die, the mighty by the weak—the great 
By the low dastard, than to live a scorn, 

A blot, a loathing, an assassin host, 

A darksouled traitor! Jael! be thy name 

A damned sound—a word that blasts the lips 
Till the wild Arab doth a deed like thine! 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


Marrtace is of the utmost consequence to every person who seeks 
it, and the entire happiness to be expected from it, is derivable 
either from the person chosen, or the mode of executing that 
choice. These sources of happiness or misery affect each other, 
and the situation in life, together with the customs of countries, 
must have great influence in the determination. Neither exact 
similarity of sentiment, striking likeness of features, or obvious 
equality of age, birth and fortune can secure to us what we wish 
from hymeneal life, and yet, in a great measure, we are governed by 
these objects. Many laws and maxims have been instituted for 
the security of matrimonial happiness, but they have generally 
proved ineffectual. A want of proper affection for the person, to- 
gether with a dislike of the mode, render most people unhappy. 
So much averse are some ladies from all the marriage ceremo- 
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nies in use, that they would fain make you believe this aversion is 
in some measure the cause of their long continued celibacy. With 
a wish to reconcile them to what law and religion dictate, 1 have 
thought it most eligible to collect a short account of the foreign 
marriage ceremonies, the barbarities and absurdities of which will 
tend to reconcile us to the moderation and delicacy of our own. 

In Lapland, either the young lover or his friends must court the 
girl’s father with brandy. He may then, perhaps, obtain admit- 
tance to his fair one, to whom he offers a collation of raw bear; 
unless, indeed, she is very coy, and he is wealthy and deeply ena- 
moured, when the present is magnified into a beaver’s tongue. 
This she rejects before company, but afterwards accepts, and de- 
vours in private. The repetition of these interviews, however, de- 
pends upon the customary bribe of brandy to the father, who con- 
sequently feigns an extraordinary affection for his daughter, and 
protracts the courtship, by affecting reluctance to part with his 
favourite, when he only means to multiply the tributary potations. 
This source of procrastination having kept the swain at bay for 
three or four years, the parish priest is at length called upon to 
celebrate the nuptials; but here, again, the paternal claim inter- 
feres with the felicity of the lovers, and the bridegroom is not per- 
mitted to take his wife’ and fortune to her own home, till he has 
served his fatherinlaw for a period of four years. 

The barbarians of the Volga are remarkable for domestic tran- 
quillity. ‘The husband is the absolute lord of his mansion, by whose 
mandate everything is regulated, while the duty of the wife is pas- 
sive obedience, without hesitation or reply. ‘This custom is a sove- 
reign panacea for matrimonial maladies. 

But uxorial submission is carried much beyond this among the 
Russian peasantry. The female, while the match is in agitation 
between the parties (for the parties themselves never see each 
other till the whole is concluded) manufactures a whip with her 
own hand, which, on the day of her marriage, she presents to the 
bridegroom; and, so common is the exercise of this weapon with 
good husbands, that she will think herself neglected, and become 
jealous, if she is not frequently flagellated into a conviction of his 
love and esteem. Some Russian husbands have carried this evi- 
dence of their affection and tenderness so far, as to whip, and even 
broil their grateful wives to death! 

In Berlin, and most other cities of the German Empire, the matri- 
monial bargain is likewise, in general, made by the parents of the 
parties; and as wealth, rank, and court interest are the materials 
of which the marriage band is woven, the natural consequences 
are undisguised indifference, and deliberate infidelity. 

At Venice the hymeneal knot is so loosely tied, that a husband 
would suppose his wife defective in charms and merit, if her heart 
and favours were not solicited by some cavalier servente. But how 
different are the feelings and sentiments of the Italian from the 
painful watchings of the jealous Spaniard, who dreads the gallant- 
ry of the very sunbeams that steal into the chamber of his adored 
donna! 

In Turkey, marriages are negotiated by the ladies; and after 
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the terms are agreed upon, and the stipulated sum paid down by 
the bridegroom, (which is afterwards expended in the purchase of 
household furniture,) the parties are married by license from the 
Cadi, or chief magistrate. In this way a Turk may espouse four 
wives; a curious instance of the force of custom, and its contradic- 
tory influence upon the human heart. In North America a young 
lady would startle at the least display of forwardness in receiving 
the hand of the man she loves; whilst a Turkish female warmly 
sues for the remnant of a heart, the whole of which, perhaps, 
_would not be worth acceptance. 

In China, matches are generally made by the parents when the 
parties are children, and they never see each other until the day 
of marriage. 

The wives of the Hindoos are distinguished for their fidelity and 
family solicitude, and every one knows to what excess conjugal af- 
fection is carried by the Gentoo widows, many of whom burn them- 
selves on the funeral pyres of their departed lords. 

In Persia, men marry for life, or any certain time, and a fee to 
the cadi will procure a choice out of a very great number of girls, 
who strictly observe their contracts during the period agreed to. 

On the island of Sumatra, wives are all purchased, and a man 
may buy as many as he pleases—they all live together in one 
house, but each wife has a separate fireplace. 

Guthrie relates that in the year 1733, four Norwegian couples 
were married, and danced before his Danish majesty, at Fredericks- 
hall, whose ages, when joined, exceeded eight hundred years. 

The Kalmucks, of Tartary, are so remarkably indulgent to 
women that they consider them incapable of committing any 
crime, and yet they punish the seducer with a fine of only nine 
head of cattle. 

The Caffrarians, or Hottentots, select the marriage ceremony as 
the most eligible occasion for displaying the bestialities of their 
tastes and dispositions. ‘This scene we shall leave undescribed, to 
the enjoyment of its actors, (for the bare recital would pollute the 
imagination) and turn to a country in Europe, whose very atmo- 
sphere, one might suppose, lived with swarms of cupids. In this 
land of professional tenderness, every object which the eye beholds, 
glitters with tinsel, but possesses little intrinsic lustre; and every 
sound that is wafted to the ear, chimes with the affectation of sen- 
timent, but is seldom elevated with the melody of real passion. 
The little God of Love, who, for so many ages, has been the page 
of Hymen, introducing the enraptured votaries to his sacred altars, 
is here regarded as a dangerous blunderer, and all his services re- 
jected. “Marry first, and love afterwards,” is the fashionable 
maxim impressed by the matrons of France upon the volatile na- 
ture of their daughters. But it is in vain; the connubial chain is 
found too heavy, if not forged by Cupid, and the pouting urchin 
rarely fails to rattle its jarring links, in revenge for the slight and 
disappointment he sustains. With all Rousseau’s knowledge and 

love of nature, he could fancy that an attachment is an easy con- 
sequence of marriage, when the parties are of a good disposition, 
and in unembarrassed circumstances! Let us try his opinion by 
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the history of one French marriage, which unhappily may be con- 
sidered as a just exemplification of too many more. Adelaide de 
la Valiere was the daughter of an old nobleman of moderate for- 
tune, who had retired from public pomp and dissipation, to the eco- 
nomical, but amiable society of St Germain’s. In consequence of 
the loss of her mother in her infancy, she was intrusted to the care 
of a maiden aunt, till she attained her tenth year, when the spright- 
liness of her youth, and the warmth of her imagination growing in- 
convenient to the antiquated notions and formal deportment of 
the duenna, she was removed to a neighbouring convent, where 
her education was continued to the age of sixteen. 

At this interesting period of female life, when the heart is ever 
on the flutter, and the eye flies from object to object with inno- 
cent wildness, the blooming Adelaide began to feel those sentiments 
of tenderness natural to virtue and her sex. 

It happened that the sister of a young officer of the Swiss guards, 
whose name was Angelique de St Julien, preferring the gloom of 
celibacy and confinement to the surrender of her person to an 
emaciated and undeserving miser, while her heart still panted for 
an amiable youth, whose moderate prospects in life were the only 
obstacles to their union, had taken the veil in the same convent, 
and was frequently visited by her brother. 

To these interviews the lovely Adelaide was usually invited, and 
the grates, through which their conversation was communicated, 
were sufficiently open for the passage likewise of looks and ges- 
tures. ‘Thus the discourse and appearance of the young officer 
insensibly counteracted the representations of the nuns of the con- 
vent, and Adelaide soon thought that the ideas they had inculcat- 
ed of the treachery and deformity of man, must be exaggerated 
and unjust. Her tender bosom had hitherto known only the im- 
pulses of its own innocence; but the charms of St Julien opened the 
way for new anxieties and gratifications, which were naturally 
heightened by the indulgence of a fertile fancy. In his absence 
she was uneasy, in his presence she was blest. Her confidence was 
withdrawn from the solemn sisterhood, and bestowed on him; till 
at last even the duties of prayer became an incumbrance, since 
they interrupted her meditations on the amiable St Julien. 

While Adelaide was thus situated, Madame de la Gronde, her 
maiden aunt, called at the convent, and having employed some 
preparatory assurances of her affection and esteem, she declared 
the object of her visit. “I am come, my love, to inform you that 
you are to be married tomorrow morning. We have contrived a 
most excellent match for you. Monsieur de la Tournelle, formerly 
a President de Parlement, has consented to espouse you. He is a 
man of wealth, and settled opinions, in whose character you will 
find the endearing qualities of paternal affection, and the graceful 
accomplishments of a wellbred husband. His age, it is true, is 
about fiftynine; but this circumstance will elevate him above the 
caprices and whims of a juvenile character; and you have nothing 
to do but to love him, and render your union prosperous and 


happy.” 
This awful sentence, so suddenly, and so peremptorily announced, 
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stung with anguish and despair the soul of the unfortunate Ade- 
laide, who used all the rhetoric, which youth, goodness, and sensi- 
bility could dictate. “How,” said she, “can I marry a person.I do 
not love! and how cruel is it to force me into the arms of a man, 
whose face I have never seen!” But all remonstrance was vain, 
and the pleadings of virtue and sentiment were construed into ob- 
stinacy and disobedience. However, as marriage, or the veil was 
arbitrarily presented to her election, she submitted at last to the 
former alternative. 

On the succeeding day, the ancient president was introduced to 
Adelaide. His face was deeply pitted with smallpox, his person 
deformed, and a sallow, shrivelled skin exhibited the effects of his 
past debaucheries; but all these imperfections were to be counter- 
balanced by the reputed possession of sixty thousand francs a year. 

They proceeded immediately to the church in the chateau, 
where she was led by this disgusting figure to the altar, and re- 
luctantly received the marriage sacrament. 

Poor young St Julien attended at the gate of the chateau, but 
as he wore a sword, he feared to go further, lest the dictates of jus- 
tice and the violence of his own feelings should tempt him to com- 
mit some outrage on the person of the unprincipled, unfeeling pre- 
sident. At length, he collected sufficient resolution to retire from 
the cruel scene; and shortly afterwards abandoned his country, and 
sought relief in the vicissitudes of travelling. 

Here then we find a union formed upon the sordid foundation of 
riches alone; but, says the maxim, “love will follow afterwards.” 
No! the illfated Adelaide, having experienced the outrages of her 
husband’s temper, and suffered from the depravity of his morals, 
was soon deprived of the solitary consolation arising from his wealth 
(the statement of which had been artfully exaggerated) and at 
the same moment that he was threatened with a prison, she was 
compelled by his brutality to fly for shelter to that convent, from 
which she had reluctantly been taken but a few months before. 
The marriage, originating in avarice, terminated in guilt, misery 
and despair. 

Having reviewed the nuptial forms of foreign countries, we must 
now attend to our native constitutions; and mention, as the most re- 
markable, the ceremonies of the Quakers. 

The education of this sect is peculiarly happy in its distinction 
between excessive dissipation, and the total exclusion of intercourse 
between the sexes. The young men have all the privileges and 
enjoyments of female society, which are consistent with sentiment, 
honourable love, and friendship. However patient and taciturn 
ihe elder members of the meeting may be under religious and po- 
litical sufferings, their heartsick youths seldom languish long with- 
out effective exertions for relief. Success with the young lady is 
soon followed by an application to their respective parents; and if 
no wellgrounded objection to the character and situation of the 
parties can be alleged, they are permitted to proceed to the first 
preparatory measure, which is termed “passing meeting.” This 
ceremony consists in their appearance at a monthly meeting (when 
only the members of the society attend) and there making a short 
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declaration of their matrimonial intentions. The verbal or written 
approbation of their parents or guardians is expected, and then the 
meeting appoints several members of both sexes to inquire into the 
conduct and character of the applicants. ‘The report of this com- 
mittee is to be rendered at the second time of “passing meeting,” 
which occurs within a month, when their matrimonial intentions 
are again repeated. If no obstacle to the proposed union has been 
discovered, an elderly friend of each sex is chosen to superintend 
the subsequent ceremonies, and on any ensuing secular day, appro- 
priated to public worship (for this society never marry on the sab- 
bath) the marriage may be concluded. 

When the day for this purpose arrives, the bride and bridegroom 
proceed to the meeting, attended by their relations and friends. 
They are seated under the preacher’s gallery (which is a conspicu- 
ous part of the house) surrounded by the company that attended 


them. ‘Towards the close of the meeting, the young man takes off 


his hat, and presenting his right hand to his fair friend, they both 
rise from their seats. On this, he repeats the following concise and 
solemn sentence.—‘In the presence of the Almighty, and before 
this assembly, I take my friend M. M. to be my wife; promising, 
through divine assistance, tu be unto her a loving and faithful hus- 
band until death shall separate us.” The bride makes a similar 
declaration; and it is but justice to observe, that no marriage pro- 
mises are better kept, notwithstanding the rational simplicity of 
the form in which they are made. 

A certificate of the marriage is then read aloud by the clerk of 
the meeting, and afterwards signed by the parties, and as many of 
the congregation, as choose to bear evidence upon the occasion. 
The company having returned to the bride’s home, the remainder 
of the day is passed in social cheerfulness, rather placid than ex- 
cessive; concluding the ceremony with good order and delicacy. 
On the next day, the wife receives the congratulations of her inti- 
mate friends in an apartment above stairs, while the husband stays 
below to salute his acquaintance. : 

To give dignity to the matrimonial union, the forms of celebra- 
tion should be as public as possible; and surely the little embarrass- 
ments of a lady’s delicacy are amply compensated by the privilege 
of selecting the man she loves for a companion in her journey 
through life. 

Affection, not duty, should inspire every action; and man and 
wife should know but one common happiness—one common inter- 
est—one common purse. 

The trade of fortunehunting is almost confined to the old crowd- 
ed cities, while the tedious preliminaries of European contracts, set- 
tlements of fortunes, etc. are scarcely understood by the wnambi- 
tious Americans. 

The heart of the cisatlantic fair would revolt as much at the idea 
of bestowing her hand on a man, to whom she could not intrust 
the care of her little fortune, as at suffering attempts on her own 
immaculate honour. 

Nothing is more requisite to promote conjugal felicity than mutual 
confidence; and every measure, which tends to weaken or destroy 
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that palladium of domestic life, should be cautiously avoided. No 
shadow of suspicion respecting the woman’s virtue or the man’s 
probity and honour should be suffered to exist. 

After all, the best criterion of what is right in courtship or in 
wedlock, is the portion of happiness enjoyed by the aggregate of 
married inhabitants in any given country: and whoever attempts to 
make a scale of this kind for the whole world, must place America 
ina very elevated situation. Many young ladies, it is true, annex 
the idea of superlative felicity to the pageantry of romance, or the 
splendour of pomp; but what is all the spicy fragrance of Ceylon 
and Java to a mind afflicted with the tyranny of a lordly husband? 
or what the lustre of emeralds and rubies to female sensibility, be- 
stowed on the brute of Arracan, who is lord and master of her per- 
son? Women are always allowed the greatest privileges, where 
they are the most esteemed for their virtue; and therefore the cul- 
tivation of those domestic qualities, which adorn the wife and the 
mother, should be a paramount object in female education: with 
these, a woman cannot fail to increase the happiness of a good hus- 
band, and to reform the perversities of a bad one. 4 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON AT COLLEGE. 
BY THE REV. DR BEASLEY. 
To the Editor of the North American Magazine. 


Sir,—The letters which were written some years ago, under the 
abovementioned title, as will readily be perceived by the intel- 
ligent reader, are entirely fictitious, and intended merely to render 
some service to the youth who matriculate into our several colleges 
and universities. All the circumstances of the father, the son, and 
the family, together with every incident referred to, are introduced 
merely to aid the principal design. The great purpose of the wri- 
ter was, and is now, to communicate to our collegiate youth some 
directions in regard to their course of study, the books they should 
peruse, their habits of application, their deportment in our institu- 
tions, both towards their professors and fellow students, and all 
those topics which might supply them with the maxims and the 
motives to duty. With the same intent, which led to their compo- 
sition by the author, during the period in which he presided over 
one of our seminaries of learning, they are now offered with little 
alteration, except in their dates, for insertion in your original and 
very able Magazine, sincerely hoping that they will be carefully 
perused, and their contents seriously weighed by our ingenuous 
youth, and that they may become instrumental in saving some 
from those vices and irregularities which mar their successes in 
college life, and perhaps embitter their remembrances afterwards, 
and in animating all to the cultivation of habits of industry, sobrie- 
ty, ambition to excel, literary enthusiasm, and every virtue which 
can adorn their early years. 

I remain, my dear sir, 
Very truly, your friend, 
F. 
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LETTER I. 
Nov. 15, 1833. 

My pear Son,—You cannot conceive the emotion which your 
late departure from home occasioned in the family. Having never 
left us before, with the prospect of so long a separation, our feelings 
were excited beyond anything which we had anticipated. Your 
mother, although she stifled her rising sentiments of tenderness and 
regret, and endeavoured to preserve her mind in a state of tran- 
quillity and composure, yet, it was evident, amidst all her efforts at 
concealment, was overcome with parental solicitude, and her 
heart was deeply affected. Your sisters, less able to control their 
feelings, found relief only in tears. Your little brothers, as yet 
taking nothing seriously to heart, soon resumed their sports, but 
stil are frequent and anxious in their inquiries about you. For 
myself, I can truly say, that familiarized as I had become to your 
daily presence, and having so long made your youthful cares and 
occupations an object of attention and concern, and a part of my 
own enjoyment, your absence appeared to be a serious bereave- 
ment. Every object, within doors and without, served to remind 
me of my privation, and along with the tenderest associations, to re- 
vive your image in my imagination. The library, in which you 
had been accustomed to prepare your academical exercises, or in- 
dulge, at moments of leisure, in the perusal of the best authors; the 
gun, which now lies neglected in a corner, the fields in which, 
for purposes of manly exercise, you pursued your game; your horse, 
who now seems to miss his youthful rider; the dog that accompa- 
nied you through the field; and the tree in front of the house, under 
whose cool and refreshing shade you were wont to repose, after the 
fatigues of the day; all bring you to my remembrance, and renew 
every sentiment of paternal fondness. But whatever may be my 
painful regrets at parting from you, and the sadness, which in spite 
of my endeavours to repress it, will, at times, overspread my mind, 
I must strive to sustain this temporary loss with patience and re- 
signation. Your removal, although painful to us, will be of inesti- 
mable advantage to you, and under this impression, we must learn 
to submit to it, as to other unavoidable events, in the course of a 
wise and benignant providence. Nothing but a deep sense of duty 
to you, and a lively interest in your present and future welfare,could 
have induced your mother and myself, thus to break in upon the 
peace of our hitherto happy family Circle, and transfer the son of 
our fondest hopes to the authority and superintendence of others, 
and they strangers to us. Upon the numerous benefits resulting 
from a college education, and even its indispensable necessity 
to your future success and eminence in any of the learned pro- 
fessions, I need not now descant. It is ‘sufficient that these be- 
nefits and this necessity are acknowledged by all, and the step we 
have taken, in this case, sanctioned by universal custom. We are 
fully apprised of all the delicacy of that new situation in which 
you will be placed, and the dangers to which you will be exposed. 
I cannot but confess to you, that when these dangers present them- 
selves in formidable array before my fancy, and I behold my son, 
who departed from mv door, arrayed in purity and innocence, as a 
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robe, and of spotless honour and probity, returning to his paternal 
roof vitiated by evil example, depraved in his moral principles and 
debased by habits of vice, my heart trembles and misgives me, and 
my mind recoils from the picture. 1 know of no anguish more poig- 
nant, than that which such a reverse in all my hopes and prospects, 
in regard to you, would occasion. May my head be laid low in 
the dust before it be made to sustain the torture of such a weight 
of sorrow! But, my dear son, let me distress neither you nor my- 
self, by giving place, for a moment, to such gloomy apprehensions. 
I anticipate very different results from the progress of your future 
life. The child of so much-care, nurture, and admonition, and of 
so many fervent prayers to heaven by a pious mother, cannot in- 
flict such deep and immedicable wounds in the hearts of those pa- 
rents, whose supreme anxiety has been to promote his welfare. I 
cannot but trust, that fortified as your mind has been, from the very 
dawn of reason, with religious and moral principles, and nurtured 
in the habits of piety and virtue, you will be found, upon trial, 
proof against the seductions of vice, in whatever forms it may as- 
sault, or by how many blandishments socver it may allure you. 
Whatever may be the issue, I will not relinquish the hope, that, 
after having passed through your collegiate course, not only with- 
out reproach, but with distinguished reputation, | shall have the 
happiness to see you restored to your family, at once enriched with 
the treasures of learning and adorned with every manly virtue. 
Under these delightful expectations, and with the most fervent 
wishes for your improvement in knowledge, manners and moral 
worth, I recommend you to the care of that great and good Being, 
whose watchful eye ever looks with solicitude over the interests of 
youth, and whose guardian hand conducts them in the paths of ho- 
nour and rectitude. 
With the tenderest remembrance from the family, 
I remain, 
Your affectionate father. 


TABLE TALK. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our distant and scattering subscribers are requested to bear in remembrance the 
terms our necessity imposes. All, who have not paid, will oblige us by transmit- 
ting the sums they respectively owe without delay; and, as we henceforth enter on a 
new volume, the advance payment is desired. Punctuality, as well as permanency, is 
as necessary to us as to the merchant. 

All business whatever, in every place, where subscribers reside, must be done at 
the Office of Publication in Philadelphia, for we HAVE ABROGATED ALL AGENCIES, and 
hold ourselves immediately responsible for the entire business of the North Ame- 
rican Magazine. All letters must, in every case, be posr pap, or we shall take 
none from the office. HencrrortH, No SUBSCRIBER WILT, BE RECEIVED FOR A LESS PERIOD 
THAN ONE YEAR, AND THE PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS, IS TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE, ON SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 

ALL INQUIRIES OR COMPLAINTS—ALI, SUBSCRIPTIONS AND WITHDRAWALS MUST BE MADE 
AT THE OFFICE OF PUBLICATION; and immediate attention will be, as it has been, paid to 
all or cither—awhich is more than we can say of any agents we have yet discovered. 

In no case whatever can we consent to erase a name until five doliars have been paid 
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for the year, on which the persons, who may desire the Magazine’s discontinuance, have 
entered, and no name will be erased from our catalogue until the full period of subscrip- : 
tion has expired. . ‘ 

Our correspondents and subscribers are informed that there is but one Editor of 
this work; and that ali the business, appertaining to the Magazine, is done by him. 
We shall enter into no partnership, literary, political or financial, with any one, at 
any time. All persons, therefore, communicating with this office, will address the 
Editor of the North American Magazine. 

















LITERARY PERIODICALS. 


Tue Partoenon Maacazine, 64 pages per month, is published at Schenectady, and 
conducted by the Undergraduates of Union College. 

Tue HerMeruenean, 36 pages per month, is published at Hartford, and edited by 
the students of Washington College. 

Tue Peart AnD Lirerary Gazerre, I. C. Pray, jr. editor, is published every fort- 
night, in Hartford, Conn. 

Tae Literary Canrnet, weekly quarto, is published at St Clairsville; and Tue 
Literary Recister at Elyria, Ohio. 

Tue Lrrerary Journat, Albert G. Greene, Esq. editor, weekly quarto, is pub- 
lished in Providence, R. I. 

Tue Literary Inquirer is published every week in Buffalo, N. Y. by W. Ver- 
render. 

La Revue Francaise, monthly magazine, in French, is published in New York, 
by Hoskin & Snowden, 58 Wall street, at $5 per annum. 

Tue Amarantnu, weekly quarto, 8 pages, is published in East Bridgewater, Mass. 
at $1, and edited by B. & G. H. Brown. 

















The Voyage of Maga.—Thus far have we sailed, through tempest and calm, upon 
the broad Ocean of Experiment; thus far, in the good ship Endeavour, pris if | 
not deeply laden, have we adventured upon the fathomless deep, and met and bat- 
tled with the foe. Ere the green shore faded—ere our ship unmoored—ay, ere her 
canvass and shrouds were uplifted, the black privateers of the smugglers and cor- 









sairs darkened the roadstead and discharged their volleys against us with insolent i 
defiance. Even their blasphemies and obscenities infected our sense, so audacious- i 
ly the piratical flotillas gathered around our motionless barque. “Ram down the «4 






grapeshot! load the carronades to the muzzle! let’s blow the rascal’s ship to per- 
dition, or he’ll drive us from the fair field, on which we have trampled and plunder- 
ed so long with impunity!” But the good ship Endeavour was prepared for 
strife though not for flight, and the rotten privateers of the pirates were overloaded 
with old iron guns; therefore, ere the smoke dispersed from the hinnom of their 
wrath, the master of the moored ship sent back a salutation which shattered and 
dispersed the corsair fleet, and despatched full half the smugglers to the coral 
groves. Then up rose the sails and the anchors; the helmsman looked aloft and 
around; the joyous breeze sung pans among the canvass and cordage; and on 
went the gallant ship, amid music and triumph, over the sunlit waters that kiss our 
magnificent Fatnertanp. During eighteen months, has she swept before the breeze 

of Public Opinion on her voyage to the continent of Independence. She has touch- 
ed at no port to repair or revictual, for shallops innumerable have brought in stores a} 
from the prolific coast. She has paid no tribute to illegal Custom or selfish Ambi- 
tion, but contemplated, as she passed, the whole glorious confederacy of Republics 
as one great, indivisible Nation of Freeborn Brethren. Many a time and oft, have 
her cannon thundered forth against the vagabonds and banditti, that infest our coasts, 
but never has she failed—never will she fail—to salute the Starr’d Banner of the 
Republic, wherever it floats, with the love and admiration of a reverent and grate- 


ful son. 






















Sail on! sail on o’er the dark blue sea! 
But our home, Fatherland! is ever with thee! 





The Duc d’Orleans, Dauphin and Cochon de lait of France; Miss Martineau, 
the political economist; Sheridan Knowles, the actor and dramatist; with a multi- 
tude of other speculators and talkative tourists; are about to confer upon our demo- 
cracies the honours of their residence, their criticisms, and their livelihood. 







English Happiness.—John Metcalf, a distressed looking object, in wornout sailor’s ‘ 
clothes, was brought before the sitting magistrate, at Union Hall, London, when a 
oliceman stated that on the preceding evening while on duty in Dover street, 
Me saw the defendant carrying a large placard, on which was written in large cha- 
racters the undermentioned appeal to the benevolent. The placard was headed, 
written backwards, “A Painter out of Employ.” It then went on thus:— 
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“Whilst aliens with dogs and monkeys may address 
The belles and beaux that on the footpath walk, 
A wretch like me must not his state express 
Of wanton labour with a bit of chalk. 
Shameful perversion! now grown old and poor, 
That policemen, at their capricious will, 
May drag me hence to pass a month or more, 
In ‘durance vile,’ upon the treading mill. 
Britons! full fifteen years I struggled hard 
With foes by land, and storms upon the sea: 
View my sad state, how ample my reward— 
Perverted justice, rags, and poverty!” 


Underneath the above poetical effusion, which the defendant said was his own 
composition, were the words, “A Freeborn Englishman,the admiration of the 
world; the envy of surrounding nations.” 

The truth of this severe satire must have galled the London magistrates, for the 
poor poet, once a captain’s clerk, was imprisoned for fourteen days! Glorious Bri- 
tannia! 


The Irish Agitator —The Americans have sympathized with the sufferings of 
the Irish people, and applauded, often, the revolutionary designs of their cham- 
pion, O‘Connell. Their reward has been, as usual, ingratitude and abuse. During 
the maniac Garrison’s visit to England, a meeting of abolitionists was called, at 
which the Hibernian revolutionist uttered the subsequent harangue. Let us hear 
no more of the great and good O’Connell. He has calumniated, without motive, 
many of the noblest men in our confederacy; for such we hold to be thousands of 
our southern slaveholders; he has allied himself with vagabond disorganizers and 
felonious incendiaries. 

He says:— 

“J will not goto America. Ihave often longed to go there, in reality; but so 
long as it is tarnished by slavery, I will not pollute my foot by treading on its shores, 
(Cheers.) In the course of my parliamentary duty, a few days ago, I had to ar- 
raign the conduct of the ty of the North, for his cruelty to the men, women, 
and children of Poland; and I spoke of him with the execration he merits. But I 
confess, that although [ hate him with as much hatred as one christian man can 
hate another human being, namely: I detest his actions with abhorrence, unutterable 
and indescribable; yet there is a climax in my hatred. I would adopt the language 
of the poet, but reverse the imagery, and say 


‘In the deepest hell there is a depth still more profound,’ 


and that is to be found in the conduct of the American slaveowners. (Chceers.) 
They are the basest of the base: the most execrable of the execrable. 1 thank God that 
upon the wings of the press, the voice of so humble an individual as myself will 
pass against the western breeze—that it will reach the rivers, the lakes, the moun- 
tains, and the glens of America--and that the friends of liberty there will sympa- 
thize with me, and rejoice that I here tear down the image of liberty from the 7e- 
creant land of America, and condemn her as the vilest of hypocrites—the greatest of 
liars.” —(Loud and continued cheering.) 

Again— 

“There is a lie stamped on the Constitution of the United States.” 

And again— 

“Shame be upon America! eternal shame be upon her escutcheon!” (Loud 
Cheers.) 

And again— 

“They must not think they can boast uf their republican institutions—that they 
ean talk of their strength and their glory. Unless they abolish slavery, they must 
write themselves down liars, or call a general convention of the States, and blot 
out the first sentence of their Declaration of Independence, and write in its place, 
‘Liberty in America means the power to flog slaves, and to work them for nothing.” 
(Loud applause.) 


Fashion in the Dark Ages. 

What could exhibit a more fantastical appearance than an English beau of the 
fourteenth century? He wore long pointed shoes, fastened to his knees by gold or 
silver chains; hose of one colour on one leg, and of another colour on the other; 
short breeches, which did not reach to the middle of his thighs, and disclosed the 
shape of all the parts included in them; a coat, one half white, and the other half 
black or blue; a long beard; a silk hood, buttoned under his chin, embroidered with 
grotesque figures of animals, dancing men, etc. and sometimes ornamented with 
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gold, silver, and precious stones. This dress was the very top of the mode, in the 
reign of Edward the Third. 

The dress of the gay and fashionable ladies, who frequented the public diver- 
sions of those times, was not more decent and becoming. It is thus described by 
Knyghton, 1348. “These tournaments are attended by many ladies of the first rank 
and greatest beauty, but not always of the most untainted reputation. These ladies 
are dressed in partycoloured tunicks, one half being of one colour, and the other 
half of another. Their lirripipes or tippets are very short; their caps remarkably 
little, and wrapt about their heads with cords; their girdles and pouches are orna- 
mented with gold and silver, and they wear short swords, called daggers, before 
them; they are mounted on the finest horses, with the richest furniture. Thus 
equipped, they ride from place to place, in quest of tournaments, by which they 
dissipate their fortunes, and ruin their reputation.” The headdresses of the ladies 
underwent many changes in the course of this period. They were sometimes 
enormously high, rising almost three feet above the head, in the shape of sugar- 
loaves, with streamers of fine silk flowing from the top of them to the ground. 


The Cardinals.—Bishop England, in his replies to the conclusions of Willis, 
thus describes the nature of the Papal Constitution, and the character of its officers. 
He writes with knowledge, eloquence and dignity; and his letters, at large, deserve 
the considerate perusal of every dispassionate Protestant, who reveres every form 
of Christianity too profoundly to revile the ritual of any professor, however ration- 
ally it may be believed that his church has deviated from the holy principles incul- 
cated by the Saviour of the world, in his sermon on the Mount. 

“If there be something of aristocracy in its composition, it is perhaps that spe- 
cies of which even a republic might to some extent approve. No one is admitted 
by descent, by hereditary claim; if dignity is conferred, it is only upon the indi- 
vidual, and for his personal merits. It is open for the son of the peasant equally 
as for the son of the prince. If the Dorias, the Pamphilis, the Justinianis, the 
Mattheis, the Albanis, and such like be found upon the list, the Micaris, the Salas, 
and others raised by their own merits from the humblest rank, are also high upon 
it. If the antiquarian, the painter, the poet, or the sculptor, were asked who are 
their best protectors, they will tell you Fesch, Galeffi and Weld: the philosopher 
will claim Zurla. The memoirs of the venerable Paca, the dean of the sacred 
college, will exhibit the tact of the statesman, the erudition of the scholar, the suf- 
ferings of the martyr, and the fidelity of patriotic heroism. Lambruschini and 
Spinola stand deservedly respected for their correct diplomacy. Bernetti is looked 
upon as worthy of the mantle of Consalvi, which has fallen upon his shoulders. 
Pedicini and Odescalchi are the enlightened patrons and patterns of elevated piety 
and the regularity of discipline. The principle of their elevation, then, is that 
which the present emperor of Austria expressed, when he had the son of a book- 
binder placed in the archiepiscopal see of Vienna, and created a Prince of the 
Empire. ‘I cannot raise a Prince to be an Apostle, but Ican make an Apostle a 
Prince.” Ifthe splendour and richness of the Cardinals’ spesowenes in public be 
great, numbers of them have inherited the means by which that exhibition is sus- 
tained, and refuse to accept from the public purse the allowance which is appro- 
priated for its support; others would, in any state of society, have by their merits 
obtained a similar rank; others in the midst of this external show follow, in their 
private life, the poverty and mortification which they vowed as members of the 
strictest orders of religion; and if they ride in splendid carriages in Rome, for the 

urpose of conforming to the etiquette which is so essential, they have traversed 

taly on foot with only their breviaries in their hands, making its churches resound 
with the eloquence which converted the sinner, and encouraged the saint. Their 
occupations today are even more laborious than a were then: they and their 
brethren are overwhelmed with business; their desks are covered with docu- 
ments of importance in all the languages of the earth; in the examination of these 
they may be found before day breaks, and long after it has closed. And if they go 
out, in state, to their assemblies, or to the great ceremonials of the church, it is but 
in obedience to laws which have for their object, not the gratification of vanity, but 
the despatch of business, and the preservation of discipline.” 


Heroes and Homicides. 

The same fiendish system of extermination, which has so long prevailed with us, 
has recently been directed against the aborigines of Buenos Ayres. The nations 
both of North and South America are hoarding up a harvest of direful retribution. 
An expedition under the command of General Rosas has been despatched to ex- 
tirpate the comparatively few Indians who still linger within the boundaries of the 
republic of Buenos Ayres. He has succeeded in his cruel mission, and not the 
least vestige of Indians is now to be found from the Camp as far as the Cordilleras. 
The result of the campaign has beer:— 
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Christian captives recaptured from the Indians, 348 
Indians killed in the different encounters since the opening of the cam- 

paign, amount to more than 1000 
Those who have perished from hunger, including children, about 1000 
Indian prisoners of both sexes, 1200 

—— 3,200! 

In consideration of these meritorious services a proposition had been made in the 
House of Representatives of the Province to cede to General Rosas and his heirs, 
in perpetuity, the island of Choulechel, on the Rio Nigro of Patagonia. 

This is the reward of a homicide! what a glorious hero is General Rosas! 


Wincs.—Though this is the age of temperance, we shall not, we trust, be held 
one of the infidel and profane, who would rather shout a bacchanal at midnight, 
than sing “O Fons Blandusiz” in the morning, because we extract the following 
description of the situation and culture of those wines, which some of the 
giaours of our goodly realm yet love to sip and eulogize. The article was written 
by a correspondent of the Albany Gazette, which is conducted with much taste and 
judgment by Mr Van Schaick. 

French Wines.—France is emphatically a “vine covered” country. According 
to Chaptal, the quantity of land occupied by vines in 1808, was within a fraction of 
four millions of acres, and the average quantity of wine produced in the preceding 
five years was 938 millions of gallons. Of this quantity, about a sixth is consumed 
in distillation. ‘The value of the whole is estimated at 22 millions sterling. 

The preduct of the ancient province of Champagne is among the most famous. 
The wine called by that name is a frothing liquor—subjected to an imperfect fer- 
mentation, and containing a quantity of carbonic acid gas, that has been generated 
during the insensible fermentation in bottle, and is disengaged on removing the 
pressure by which it was retained in solution. 

It must be remembered, however, that the briskest wines are not always the best. 
They are, of course, the most defective in vinous quality, and the small quantity 
of alcohol which they contain immediately escapes from the froth as it rises on 
the surface, carrying with it the aroma, and Jeaving the liquor that remains in the 
glass nearly vapid. We are thus particular, in order to show that it is not alcohol 
alone that intoxicates. 'The carbonic acid gas in a glass of soda water—an article 
not yet forbidden—is occasionally as exciting as that in one of Champagne. 

It will be understood why the still, or creaming, or slightly sparkling Champagne 
wines, (demimousseux) are more highly valued and bring higher prices, than the 
full frothing (grandmousseux.) By icing these wines before they are used, the ten- 
dency to effervesce is in some degree repressed, or only allowed to operate to such 
an extent as may be compatible with the more perfect flavour desired in them. 

Among the white wines of Champagne, the first rank is usually assigned to that 
of Sillery, under which name is comprehended the produce of several vineyards, 
situated on the hills that separate the Marne from the Vesle, and belonging for- 
merly to the Marquis of Sillery. It is of a light amber colour, and a flavour simi- 
lar to that of the first growths of the Rhine. It is well fermented, and of course a 
still liquor. 

Red sa white wines of fine quality are obtained from the vineyards on the banks 
of the Marne. The soil is composed of a loose marl, resting on beds of chalk, 
and in some places mixed with flints. All the best vines in the territory are old, 
but pruned carefully every year and trained very low, seldom rising more than 

eighteen inches, and shade about the same distance asunder. 

For the manufacture of the white Champagne wines, black grapes are now ge- 
nerally used. They ripen more easily, and resist the frosts and rains better. They 
are picked with the greatest care, and gathered in the morning, when the dew is 
yet upon them, They are then subjected to a rapid pressure, of about an hour. 
The wine obtained from the first operation is called Vin D’Elite, and is always 
kept apart from the rest. The liquor obtained by successive pressings is collected 
in vats and puncheons, and allowed to undergo a brisk fermentation for some time. 
It is then racked and fined with isinglass. After some months, it is put into bot- 
tles, where fermentation also occurs, and occasions some loss of glass; but after the 
first year, this seldom happens. A sediment, however, generally forms on the 
lower side of the bottle; and when the wine is intended for exportation, it is either 
put into fresh bottles, or the sediment being allowed to settle in the neck, it is forced 
out on drawing the cork. These operations, and the loss by them, seldom less than 
twenty per cent., of course, increase the price. Sillery is kept in wood from one to 
three years before it is bottled. 

Pink Champagne is produced by allowing the fermentation to commence before 
the grapes are subjected to the press, (being only slightly trodden) and thus caus- 
ing a solution of the colouring matter. It is in no respect superior to the others, 
and sometimes an imitation is manufactured by adding a liquor made from elder- 
berries and cream of tartar. 
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The growths of the province of Burgundy excel most others in their produce. In 
richness of flavour and perfume, they unquestionably rank as the first in the world, 
and it was not without reason, that the Dukes of Burgundy, in former times, were 
designated as the princes des bons vins. The soils, on which these valuable vines 
are grown, are of a light black or red loam, mixed with calcareous matter. The 
variety in quality among Burgundy wines is owing to the care taken in their cul- 
tivation, and in the fermentation of the juice. 

The vines are planted in trenches, and trained on poles to the height of 30 or 40 
inches. In the best vineyards, they are extremely old. The grapes are freed from 
the stalks, but are seldom trodden, before they are introduced into the vat. As the 
chief excellence of these wines is owing to the fulness of their flavour and perfume, 
it is obvious that the fermentation should be conducted with a view to the most 
complete preservaticn of the aroma. Hence the lighter wines are allowed to re- 
main in the vat only from twenty to thirty hours; but this fermentation is sufficient 
to decompose nearly the whole of the saccharine principle of the must, and these 
wines are accordingly fit for drinking in the second or third year of the vintage. 
However, as they still contain a quantity of uncombined extractive matter, they 
are very liable to spoil, be eng when exported on the lees. Indeed, none of the 
finer Burgundy wines will bear removal, except in bottle, and even then, they are 
apt to contract a bitter taste, or turn sour, unless they are kept with the greatest 
care. 

But little of the first quality of Burgundy wines ever leave France. Of the red 
wines, the Romanee Conti is grown in very small quantity on a spot which is only 
six anda half English acres in extent. The Clos Vougeot has now degenerated 
in character; but some years since, when owned by Youston and Ravel of Paris, 
they exported them only in bottle. In favourable years, the produce is about three 
hundred hogsheads. 

Chambertin is made at a vineyard of that name, and furnishes about one hun- 
dred and fifty puncheons. Louis XIV. is said to have been partial to this growth, 
and it was a favourite wine of Napoleon. 

The famous vineyards of the hermitage are on a granite hill, behind the town of 
Tain, on the left bank of the Rhone. ‘They have a lovely exposure to the south, 
and the summit of the hill is surrounded by the ruins of a hermitage. The grapes 
grow without stakes, and are pruned about eighteen inches from the ground. All 
be grapes are small. The annual produce amounts to seventeen hundred hogs- 
heads. 

The fermentation is continued for three or four days, and after the crust has sub- 
sided, the treading is sometimes repeated in the vat, and the fermentation is again 
allowed to continue five or six days. The vats are large, some of them containing 
as much as eighty or one hundred hogsheads. Owing to the long fermentation, 
the warmth of the climate, and the quantity of the liquor, they often lose part of 
their aroma. 

The choicest Muscadine wines are grown on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The best is obtained from the vineyard of Rivaltes, near Perpignan; when suffi- 
ciently old, it is of a bright golden colour, and has an oily smoothness, a fragrant 
aroma, and a delicate flavour of the quince. The quantity produced does not ex- 
ceed two hundred hogsheads. 

The Medoc wine district is about thirteen leagues to the north of Bordeaux. 
Here are grown the Lafitte and Latour, Chateau Margaux and Rauna. Thesoils 
are generally red sand or gravel, mixed with calcareous loam. In good years, the 
Lafitte district yields 600 hogsheads; but the average produce of all these territories 
is estimated at 58 millions of gallons, of which one-sixth is converted into brandy. 
Great care is taken in picking the grapes, and, of course, they are seldom gathered 
until they have become overripe. 

The red wines of the Bordelais are often doctored for particular markets. To 
every hogshead of Bordeaux, three or four gallons of Alicant, half a gallon of Stum 
wine, and sometimes a small quantity of Hermitage are added. The mixture un- 
dergoes a small degree of fermentation, and when the whole is sufficiently fretted, 
it is exported under the name of Claret. 

Lafitte and Chateau Margaux sell even in Bordeaux at six francs a bottle. The 
first is characterized by its sillry softness on the palate, and its charming perfume, 
which partakes of the nature of the violet and raspberry. 

Of the white wines of this province, the Sauterne is the most famous. The Vin 
de Grave is also from this district. 

Madeira Wine.—The Island of Madeira is said to have been stocked with plants 
brought directly from Candia, by order of Prince Henry, under whose auspices the 
first colony of the Portuguese was established there in 1421. The mildness of the 
climate, and the volcanic soils with which the island abounds, were so favourable 
to their growth, that in 1455, the manufacture of wine was already commenced, 
from grapes whose beauty and size commanded the admiration of the traveller. 

The best vineyards are found on the south side, which is least exposed to cold 
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winds and fogs from the sea. The soil is generally composed of pumice stone 
mixed with a portion of clay, sand and marl—and as in Germany, it is often neces- 
sary to form terraces, in order to prevent the soil from being washed away from 
the acclivities, 

The grapes are propagated by quicksets or cuttings and planted in rows, the 
ground being trenched sufficiently deep to allow the roots to penetrate into the sub- 
stratum of volcanic ashes. Some are left without support, and kept low by fre- 
quent pruning; others are trained on square frames from twenty to thirty inches 
high; while others again are disposed on a sloping lattice work, formed of canes, 
and supported by poles, the tallest of which rise about seven feet from the ground. 
In January or February, the vines are pruned, and the first dressing is given: in 
April or May, they are in flower, and by the first week in September, the fruit is 
generally ripe. It is very carefully picked—all unripe and damaged clusters being 
set apart for the manufacture of an inferior wine. The grapes are tread ina 
trough, and the juice thus obtained is called vinho da flor. The bruised grapes are 
again taken and subjected to the action of a press, which gives the second quality 
of must. On account of the mountainous nature of the country, the grapes are 
sometimes pressed in one place, and fermented in another, to which they are con- 
veyed on men’s backs, either in goats’ skins or small barrels. By the first or second 
week in November, the wine is expected to be clear, 

The celebrated Malmsey wine is also grown on certain rocky grounds, (in this 
island) exposed to the full influence of the sun’s rays. As the grapes from which 
it is procured require to be overripe, or partially shrivelled, they are allowed to 
hang about a month later than those used in the manufacture of dry wines. 

The grapes most preferred in the Island, are the Malvazia and the Sercial. 
They will only succeed in particular spots. The Sercial is very dry and austere, 
when. new, but becomes thoroughly mellowed by age. It then has a rich aromatic 
flavour quite peculiar to itself, and combines all the requisites of a perfect wine. 
The quantity of Sercial produced does not exceed forty or fifty pipes in the year. 

Most of the red grapes are consumed in the manufacture of white wines, but a 
portion of them are converted into ¢inta or red wine. 

Some twenty or thirty years since, Barrow, the traveller, estimated the quantity 
of Madeira annually exported from the Island at fifteen thousand pipes. 

The wines receive an addition of brandy previous toexportation. The effect of 
this is injurious to the flavour of the better kinds, but it is supposed necessary to 
enable them to bear the high temperature to which they are exposed. The demand 
for Madeira in America, to which it was at first alone exported, led to a knowledge 
of the benefit derived by removal to a warm climate. It does not however follow, 
that because Madeira wine has been on a voyage to the East or West Indies, 
therefore, it is better. Many of the cargoes sent to the East Indies, are purchased 
on speculation and on long credit, or in barter for goods. Hence the best growths 
are not always furnished, and the wine in question is sometimes contemptuously 
distinguished in the London market, by the name of truck, or barter Madeira. 

Exposure to heat in regulated rooms, or under the roof of a house in summer an- 
swers most of the advantages obtained from a voyage. 

When kept eight or ten years in wood, and afterwards allowed to mellow nearly 
twice that time in the bottle, Madeira wines acquire “that agreeable pungency, 
that bitter sweetness, which was so highly prized in the choicest wines of antiquity, 
emitting great strength and richness of flavour, with an exceedingly fragrant and 
diffusible aroma. The nutty taste, which is often very marked, is not communi- 
cated, as some have imagined, by means of bitter almonds, but is inherent in the 
wine. 


Modern Mlustrations of Mosaic Laws,—A Mr. Whitlaw, who better comprehends 
the subject which he professes to discuss and elucidate than most of the itinerant 
declaimers and mountebank mercenaries that infest the patient community, has 
recently, delivered some lectures in a sister city on the causes of disease, and sanc- 
tioned his assertions by appealing to those holy laws which ought to have been— 
but were not—the guide of the Jews under the Theocracy. Health can be to none 
a thing of indifference; the hodman or the scavenger is happier with it than the 
conqueror of kingdoms or the monarch of millions without it. We have condens- 
ed, therefore, a few of his remarks by omitting irrelevant matter, and subjoin them 
for the benefit of all valetudinarians and holiday feasters. 

“During the last twenty years of my life, I have wandered much about the world, 
and studied diseases from actual observation among various nations and in differ- 
ent climates; and from long experience, and that knowledge of natural things 
which study and the conversation ot great men have given me, I have been induc- 
ed to believe that the greater part of our bodily disease is brought on by improper 
food. ‘This opinion has been more strongly confirmed by my daily experience in 
the treatment of those diseases to which the people of England are peculiarly sub- 
ject: such as indigestion, scrofula, consumption, leprosy, cancer, bronchitis, tic do- 
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loureux, nervous complaints, insanity, ete. These disorders are making fearful 
and rapid strides; so much so, that not a single family may now be considered ex- 
empt from their ravages. 

“To enter into a minute description of the physical evils caused by each biblical 
prohibition, would far exceed the limits of two lectures. I will barely glance at 
the most prominent effects. In the 7th chapter of Leviticus, 23d verse, speaking 
to the children of Israel, it is said, “Ye shall eat no manner of fat of ox, or of 
sheep, or of goat,” If you look into your dictionaries, you will find that obesity, or 
morbid fatness, is a disease contrary to health. The long catalogue of evils, such 
as cancer, plethora, liver complaints, a diminution of muscular power, with many 
other diseases too numerous to mention, and frequently apoplexy ends their mortal 
career. I have never, as yet, met with a case of cancer, that the patient was not 
fond of fat meat and butter—as butter made where the cattle have been pasturing 
on poisonous weeds is far worse than the fat of meats. Nurses making use of such 
butter in sauce, or with tea, the seeds of disease are sown in the cradle, and the 
fountain of life poisoned at its source. 

“Butter is an article in very general use throughout the whole of Europe, and 
considered as a wholesome pa nutritious substance; so much so, that few persons 
will admit it can be injurious to health, eaten in any quantity, or that its quality, 
however deteriorated, can give rise to severe disease. But experience has led me 
to form a very different estimate of its effects on the animal economy: though it 
does not produce effects that are immediately apparent, it lays the foundation of 
stomach complaints of the greatest obstinacy. Its use is also apt to give rise to 
diseases of the skin very difficult to cure. Persons labouring under stomach com- 
plaints should not use much butter, especially when heated, as in buttered toast, 
muffins, etc.; and those subject to inflammatory and gouty affections, should be 
sparing of the use of butter in all its forms. It is abad part of the management of 
children to pamper their palates by frequently indulging them with butter, as it is 
apt to give rise to a gross and unhealthy habit of body, characterized by the fre- 
quent appearances of boils and other sores, or eruptions on the head, and other 
parts of the skin. Its inordinate use also occasions too great fulness of the system; 
and in the numerous nervous and inflammatory diseases of children, it is the high 
fed and plump children that are most frequently the severest sufferers. Leviticus, 
7th chap. 9th verse. ‘Moreover, ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of 
fowl or of beast, in any of your dwellings.” The use of blood, more especially 
when the animal has been fed on poisonous substances, aggravates cancer, and, in 
all cases of acute inflammation, it is either caused or aggravated by the use of 
blood: as touching all carnivorous animals and birds of prey, it produces similar 
effects. Various fishes are prohibited in Scripture. In different parts of the torrid 
zone, where I have travelled, the inhabitants put into the fish’s mouth a piece of 
silver, an hour or two before it was cooked; if it turned black, or of a brownish co- 
lour, the fish was not eaten, being rank poison. At best, they frequently bring out 
leprosy and other cutancous diseases. As for the hog, it produces the Lepro Vul- 
garis, or common leprosy of the Jews, which is spreading to a fearful extent over 
a great ome of the habitable globe,—particularly in the Portuguese I... 1ds, where 
much illfed pork is made use of, and around most of the cities in England and 
America, where so much measly pork is eaten. It would be a wise regulation if 
the governments of both countries were to adopt the plan followed in Peru. The 
people were so dreadfully troubled with leprosy, which it was discovered proceeded 
from badly fed pork, that a law was enacted—a law that compelled the inhabitants 
to give up the pigs before being killed, that they might be a fed, and their 
bodies purified, and such as had the leprosy were destroyed. I was informed by 
the Spanish Ambassador in London, that since those salutary regulations had been 
so strictly enforced, leprosy had nearly disappeared from the country. There 
is no case of leprosy from the Lepro Vulgaris of the Jews down to the black le- 
prosy, and Elephantiasis, that I have not completely cured by my bath and medi- 
cal treatment. Deut. chap. 22, 9th v. “Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers 
seeds, lest the fruit of thy seed, which thou hast sown, and the fruit of thy vineyard 
be defiled.” On that single prohibition, nearly the whole of the laws of life and 
health depend. Few people are aware that the different natural orders will de- 
stroy one another, being composed of different elements; that the constitution of 
the conqueror becomes defiled thereby, in many instanees, by absorbing the juices 
of its victim, which are adverse to its nature. Many of the farmers in the United 
States have inquired of me this summer the reason why so many of their fields 
were running into chess or spurious grain. They were not aware that rye and 
wheat, flowering together, will produce a spurious grain. Any sort of grain, when 
continued too long on the same soil, will degenerate; hence the importance of 
keeping up an interchange with foreign countries, for seed. The next prohibition 
. is in the 23d chapter, where manure is prohibited from lying on the surface of the 
earth, from the neglect of which, most of the evils that are afflicting Europe and 
America, may be traced, as it generates myriads of poisonous insects, whose nature 
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is in putrid filth, and also fosters all manner of acrid and corrosive poisonous 
plants, and gives even good grapes a most unhealthy quality by imbibing their acid 
and unhealthy juices. 

“The curses mentioned in 27th chapter of Deuteronomy, would not have taken 
place had they not broken the law. The curses contained in that chapter must, 
to every reflecting mind, appear to be operating in almost every country on the 
globe, especially England and America; the 18th verse is truly applicable to both 
countries, ‘Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy land, the in- 
crease of thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep.” The fruit of the land has been | 
much diseased by insects and the wet, in the bygone periods of the country. A 
great mortality took place in the western part of New York, Vermont, and among * 
the American army in 1811-12, from the use of the urgot, or spurred rye, when 
made into bread. Verse 22d, “‘The Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and 
with a fever, and with an inflammation, and with an extreme burning, and with 
the sword, and with blasting, and with mildew, and they shall pursue thee until 
thou perish.” : 

“The highly noxious, acid, and acrid principle contained in putrefactive matter 
enters rapidly into the composition of grasses and poisonous vegetables; and when 
eaten by the stock, particularly milk cows, renders the milk highly obnoxious; it 
affects the animals with consumption of the lungs; a very prevalent disorder in the 
eastern states; and when their meat is made use of by the inhabitants, it is sure to 
affect them with the same disorder, if eaten to any extent, and lays the foundation 
of fever and inflammation—the extreme burning, (erysipelas,) which probably will 
be prevalent in the eastern states this season. The cause of erysipelas, particularly 
among children, is owing to the milk and butter of cattle, where the herbage is 
short; or in dry weather the cattle are forced to go into the swamps and wet places, 
where the plants are highly acrid and corrosive in their nature—such situations 
ought not to exist, as by draining, liming, and sowing them with proper herbage, 
many valuable lives would be saved. The insect, that is the cause of the mildew, 
is generated in the farmyard and dungheap; the insect stings the capillary vessels 
of the straw, lets the juice run out, where it deposits its eggs—the grain that was 
dependant on that vessel for its nourishment, becomes blasted, and sometimes half 
the grain on an ear becomes blasted, and those that do arrive to a partial maturity, 
are very unhealthy. We ought to be thankful to Divine Omnipotence for sending 
thunder and lightning to destroy them. Verse 23d, “And the heaven that is over 
thy head shall be brass, and the earth that is under thee shall be iron.” No such 


judgments would take place, if a good system of agriculture was pursued.” 


Mrs Drake.—The reputation which this lady has long enjoyed among the gene- 
rous and enthusiastic people of the West—the cordial, ardent and profound attach- 
ments which she has inspired—and the panegyrics of our critical friends on her 
performances during her present theatrical tour—had excited our curiosity to wit- 
ness her personations of the same characters which have conferred on Miss Kem- 
ble so much fame and emolument. “She is certainly a clever woman, and possesses 
tragic powers of a superior order,” says the Albion. The Mirror, less concise, as- 
signs her a very lofty station. 

“The critics have awarded high and welldeserved praise to the performances of 
this lady. She is a fine actress, and an ornament to the Americanstage. During 
her recent engagement at the Park theatre, we had an opportunity of seeing her 
only in two characters. The first of these, Adelgitha, she sustained in a manner 
that surprised and delighted us. Her person is noble and commanding, and her 
enunciation unusually clear and impressive. She particularly excels when wo- 
manly dignity is to be sustained, energy of purpose expressed, or convulsive pas- 
sion depicted. ‘The other part in which we had the pleasure of seeing her, was that 
of Julia in the Hunchback. This brought her into striking contrast with the most 
extraordinary and singularly gifted female of the age, and one whose unrivalled 
— have made that character exclusively her own; yet Mrs Drake acquitted 

erself with much ability, and many of her points were marked and original. We 
were especially struck with her manner of requesting Clifford to be seated when he 
= appears before her in the humble capacity of secretary to the Earl of Roch- 
ale. 

The high respect and admiration here manifested for a virtuous woman, an ex- 
— mother, and most accomplished actress, we are happy to confirm. We 
had seen Miss Kemble enaet Bianca, in Fazio, twice; but, with all her powers and 
fascinations, never did her thrilling voice enter the depths of the heart with such 
overwhelming pathos as that which accompanies the wailing tones of Mrs Drake. 
Here, as in New York, she was not only unsupported by the principal apparitors 
in the tragedy, but, with the exceptions of Mr Duffy’s representation, zm the last 
act, and Pickering’s, in the trial scene, her performance was annoyed and im- 
peded at every step. But, notwithstanding this, seldom, indeed, have we been so 
delighted and absorbed by any theatrical portraiture of passion, The struggles, 
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warnings and agonies of the jealous and devoted woman when Fazio leaves her 
for Aldabella; the awful conflict of the withered heart and bewildered brain when 
she denounces her husband before the duke; her appeal to the repelling lord of the 
court, and to the abandoned, ironhearted courtezan, who had ruined all; her la- 
mentations over her children, and the picture she gave of what might be their des- 
tiny; all demonstrated, beyond doubt, that England, with all her arrogance and 
exclusiveness, possesses only one actress who can, for a moment, compete with Mrs 
Drake. The Arch Street House deserves great credit for its uniform patronage of 
American talent; and every other theatre must, erelong, follow its example, if it 
would not meet the fate of res Lane. 


The Month.—As the preceding month derived its name from Mars, the pitiless 
god of war in paynim times, so the season of sunlight and shadow, on which we now 
enter, takes its title from aperio, to open, for now the buds expand their bosoms to 
enjoy the warm ahd mellow breeze. On the thirtyfirst of March occurred Maundy 
Thursday, a day called, in Latin, dies Mandati, the day of the command, being the 
day on which our Lord washed the feet of his disciples. This practice was long 
kept up in the monasteries. After the ceremony, liberal donations were made to 
the poor, of clothing and silver money; and refreshment was given them to miti- 
gate the severity of the fast. On this day, called Shere or Maundy Thursday, it 
was a custom for kings and queens, persons of high estate, and the abbots of re- 
ligious houses, to perform their maundy—that is, to wash the feet of a certain num- 
ber of poor people, originally facelve, in imitation of our Saviour washing the feet 
of his disciples. The kings and queens of England, indeed, increased the number, 
and usually washed the feet of as many persons as they themselves were years old, 
or had reigned. They afterwards gave them meat, clothing, and a little bag of 
small money. King James was the last king who washed the feet of the poor peo- 
in person; and William III. the first sovereign who deputed this ceremony to 

is almoner. 

From the Earl of Northumberland’s household book, begun in 1512, we find that 
he kept his Maundy, if at home, for as many poor men as he was years of age. 
Wolsey, also, in 1530, performed the same ceremony at the abbey of Peterborough, 
while on a journey to the North. ‘Upon Palme Sunday,’ says Cavendish, ‘he bare 
his palme, and went in procession, with the monks setting forth the divine service 
right honourably, with such singing men as he then had there of his own. And 
upon Maundy Thursday, he made his Maundy there, in our Lady’s chapel, having 
Jiftynine poor men whose feet he washed and Baars and, after he had wiped them, 
he gave every of the said poor men twelve pence in money, three ells of good can- 
vass to make them shirts, a pair of new shoes, a cast of red herrings, and three 
white herrings; and one of these had two shillings.’ 

Maundy is likewise used at the present day in the Greek church. 

On the twentyeightn, Good or Holy Friday came, and on thirtieth, Easter, the 
empress of festivals, the Dominica Gaudii. On the first of April, all or Auld Fools’ 
Day dawns, when every body strives to make as many fools as he can, and spoiled 
children make ‘fools’ of their mamas and papas; which is but fair, seeing that the 
said mamas and papas return the compliment during the rest of the year. 

On the second, 1743, President Jefferson was born; and on the fourth, the anni- 
versary of St Ambrose occurs. He was born about the year 340, and was educated 
in his father’s palace, who was Pretorian Prefect of Gaul. He converted the 
celebrated St Augustine to the faith, and, at his baptism, composed that divine 
hymn, so well known in the church by the name of Te Deum. He died, aged fifty- 
seven. 

On the tenth, 1806, General Gates died; and on the seventeenth, 1790, Dr Frank- 
lin. The battle of Lexington was fought on the nineteenth, 1775. The twenty- 
fifth is the anniversary of St Mark, who was a Jew. Many of the Fathers relate, 
that he preached the Gospel in Egypt, and two of them call him Bishop of Alexan- 
dria. Many learned moderns think that he became a martyr, but no ancient au- 
thors countenance the opinion. Bishop Tomline quotes a passage from St Jerome, 
which implies that he died a natural death, in the eighth year of the Emperor Nero. 
The popular tradition is, that he was seized in his church during divine service, 
and dragged with ropes by a tumultuous populace through the streets of Alexan- 
dria, and along the rocky coast, till he expired. Some writers affirm that his body 
was translated, with great pomp, to Venice. He is, however, well known as the 
tutelar saint and patron of that magnificent ruin. 

On the same day, 1595, died the immortal Tasso. Numerous and bitter as were 
his foes, they were unable to charge him justly with a single moral stain; and, 
amidst many sufferings, he was at least exempted from the most bitter of all evils, 
the anguish of remorse. His name may be added to that of the other worthies, 
who have found in the Christian doctrines a subject of faith and consolation, and 
in its precepts, a rule of practice. The darkness of his fate had a tendency to turn 
his views beyond this world, as night,which hides the earth, reveals the sky. Uniting, 
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as he did, the exercise of virtue to the ardour of devotion, the duties to his Creator 
and to his fellow men; we may hope, with his Italian biographers, that God, a 
bountiful remunerator, called him to himself, before his earthly coronation, to 
adorn him with a more true and incorruptible crown in the Heavenly Jerusalem. 


At a late meeting of the American Institute of Letters, Joseph C. Hart, Esq., 
Counsellor, of New York, was elected a member. 


OBITUARY. 


The Hon. Jonas Prarr, who died on the first of March, “was born in June, 1769, 
and was a son of Zephaniah Platt of Poughkeepsie, one of the reverend and intre- 
pid patriots of the Revolution, who was a member of the New York Conven- 
tion of 1776, and of the Council of Safety in 1777, and a Delegate to Congress 
under the old Confederation. He was also first Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Dutchess county, from nearly the time of its first organization down to 
the year 1795. After young Platt had finished his preparatory studies (and part of 
them were at a French academy at Montreal,) he was placed in the office of Col. 
Varick, in NewYork, as student at law; and, under sucha master, he readily acquired 
those precise and skilful habits of business, and that accurate knowledge of the 
— and practice of the courts of Common law, which gave security and va- 

ue to his professional pursuits. He was admitted to the bar in 1790, and in the 
same year he married the youngest daughter of Henry Livingston, clerk of Dutch- 
ess county, and sister to the Rev. John H. Livingston, the accomplished scholar, 
and the venerable Pastor of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 

“Judge Platt very shortly after his admission to the Bar, was appointed Clerk of 
the county of Herkimer, which then included all the western parts of New 
York. He settled at Whitestown, and continued for several years in the office of 
clerk of the county of Oneida, after that county was detached from Herkimer, 
until at last, he voluntarily relinquished it for the more active and intellectual 
business of his profession. There was so much ability, and at the same time 
so much integrity, trustworthiness, and simplicity in his character, and he dis- 
played such a large portion of public spirit, accompanied with such liberal views, 
that however solicitous he saint have been to shun applause, he could scarcely 
avoid attracting very general notice, esteem, and attachment. As early as 1791 he 
was elected supervisor of Whitestown, which single town then extended to the 
Pennsylvania line, and to the shore of the Seneca Lake. In 1799, he was a repre- 
sentative in Congress, and executed its duties with distinguished approbation. He 
rose in the militia service, and ultimately attained the rank of Brigadier General 
of the Cavalry. In 1809 he was elected one of the senators for the western district, 
and during the four years he remained in that office, he acquitted himself with 
great ability and honour, in the faithful and independent discharge of the vari- 
ous duties, legislative, executive and judicial, which belonged to that complicated 
trust. In no period of his life were his services more conspicuous. His intrepid 
spirit and comprehensive views were preeminent. 

“General Platt, in the legislative session of 1810, and on the 12th of March, in- 
troduced, and supported by an appropriate speech, a proposition to appoint Com- 
missioners to explore the route, and report on the practicability of a Canal from 
Lake Erie to the Hudson. This was the first legislative measure that was taken 
on the subject of the Erie Canal, and it was suggested by him to his friend Thomas 
Eddy, and on consultation with De Witt Clinton, it was promptly and warmly 
espoused by him, and he consequently seconded and supported General Platt’s mo- 
tion. For this noble specimen of profound forecast, fruitful in such magnificent 
_— who can deny to Judge Platt his title to a proud niche in the temple of 

ame? 

“In February, 1814, he was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, and our ju- 
dicial annals afford abundant proofs of the intelligence, learning, integrity and dili- 
gence which he brought to bear upon the administration of justice. No bench in 
the Union surpassed, either in merit or in reputation, the character of the Supreme 
Court during the nine years that he contributed his full share of efforts to sustain 
and adorn it. In 1823, he was reformed out of office, by the revolutionary measures 
of the New York Convention of 1821. He was then thrown back upon the resources 
of his profession in the decline of life, and with impaired fortune. He settled at 
Utica, and resumed the practice of the law with his customary diligence and an 
anxious concern for the support of his family. He continued there until the spring 
of 1826, when he removed to New Yoik. While he was pursuing his professional 
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business at the bar, with increasing success, he was afflicted with the Angina Pec- 
toris, a fatal disease, which broke down his constitution and endangered his life. 
He was eventually compelled to abandon his profession, and retire with very mo- 
derate means to the quiet and more healthy occupation of agricultural employ- 
ment. He settled on a small farm in the town of Peru, on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, where he resided the four last years of his life, in dignified and charming 
simplicity, diffusing around him the brightness of his character and the benign in- 
fluence of his example.” 


Mr C, C. C. Conen, an eminent operative chemist of New York, by birth an 
Englishman, and descent, a Jew, was lately instantaneously killed by the explo- 
sion of fulminating powder. His family were left, by this dreadful bereavement, 
in lamentable destitution. Of the illfated emigrant, the Evening Star relates the 
following painful anecdotes:— 

“Mr C. though quite a young man, was an excellent practical chemist, and his 
readings generally were varied, scientific, and full of interest; but in matters of re- 
ligion, he took a singular and extraordinary turn, and from being well educated in 
the Jewish faith, he became an atheist; and we think we can safely say, almost the 
only one of that persuasion who, in any change of religion, utterly abandoned and 
surrendered all belief in a first Great Cause. Mr Cohen joined the society of Free 
Enquirers, and preached atheistical doctrines, and was a correspondent and contri- 
butor to their paper; and we now notice this fact to relate a singular circumstance 
connected with his writings and death. 

Abner Kneeland was recently tried and convicted, in Boston, of atheism, and 
before sentence he published a kind of explanation of his creed, which in a great 
measure softened, if it did not entirely do away with the belief that he was an athe- 
ist. This recantation gave great offence to the Free Enquirers generally, but par- 
ticularly to Mr Cohen, who assailed him for so doing in the columns of the Free 
Enquirer, published in this city. The words of Mr Kneeland were 

“Hence I am not an atheist but a pantheist; that is, instead of believing there is 
no God, I believe, in the abstract, that all is god, and that all power that is, is god, 
and that there is no power except that which proceeds from god.” 

In an article, which he signs with his name, Mr Cohen assails such “jargon,” as 
he called it, and makes this emphatic remark—‘ For my own part, I should say, I 
can attach no idea to the word God, and cannot consequently believe in him.” This 
was printed on Saturday, February 16th, although the paper issues on Sunday, and 
on Saturday, on the very day that such an avowal was made, under the deliberate 
sanction of his name, he was blown to pieces in his laboratory, while making ful- 
minating powder. His head, we earn, by an understanding among the Free En- 
quirers, was given to the society for phrenological studies; his arm, which was blown 
off, has not since, as we are told, been found. Thus, his body has gone one way, 
his head another, and his limb another—seattered, we may say, to the winds. Now, 
philosophers may smile, free thinkers may laugh, and atheists may ridicule the idea 
of divine interposition or divine vengeance—all have a right to make their com- 
ment. We only state the fact, and say what they may, it is a singular coincidence 
of profession and catastrophe.” 


Wi. Soruesy, the translator of Homer, the German Oberon, and the Geor- 
gics of Virgil, died lately in London. 


Lapy Lynpuurst, wife of Lyndhurst, late lord chancellor, an ambitious in- 
triguante, died lately in Paris. 


On the 7th of March, in New York, Dr Cornetius Roosa, in the 74th year of his 
age, for many years a respectable inhabitant of New York. Dr R. was a volunteer 
in the glorious struggle of the Revolution,was taken prisoner at the capture of Fort 
Montgomery, and suffered on board a prison ship in 1777. 


His Excellency Joun Brearuitt, governor of Kentucky, died at Frankfort on 
Friday, the 21st of February, after a lingering illness, and was buried on the fol- 
lowing day with the honours due to his office. 


A duel was — in the Bois de Boulogne, on the 29th of January, between 


Gen. Bugeaud and M. Dulong, members of the Chamber of Deputies, when the 
latter was killed. George Lafayette was the second of M. Dulong! Accomplished 
raffines! 


Among the number of deaths by the burning of the William Penn, steamer, were 
those of Col. Joseph S. Porter, of Philadelphia, formerly of Charlestown, Mass.; 
W. W. Bulkley, of Connecticut; the Rev. John Mitchelmore, a popular clergy- 
man, of Lewistown, Delaware; and a lady, whose name had not been ascertained, 
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but was supposed to have been travelling under his care. The lady in her fright 
jumped overboard, and the reverend gentleman, in attempting her rescue, was un- 
fortunately drowned. She was taken out of the water before life was extinct, but 
survived a few hours only, On one of the fingers of her right hand was found a 
gold ring, with the inscription on the inside, “Let Love abide for ever.” How 
sudden and mournful a departure, in all the glow of hope, from the bosom of a be- 
loved family to a premature and unhonoured graye in stranger earth! 

During the anxiety to eseape from the steamboat, a lady presented herself at the 
bows with a very young child, and a gentleman offered to assist her. He took the 
infant, wrapped it carefully in his cloak, and called to a person standing in the mud 
to catch it. The person addressed probably did not attend to the call. The little 
child was thrown into the marsh. Phe gentleman, however, supposing the infant 
safe, helped the mother to get on shore. That being accomplished, the child was 
not to be found; but as it had been directed to,somebody, there was no doubt but it 
would soon appear, and the mother was removed. oi 

Afterwards, a person discovering the cloak, thought to rescue it from the tide, 
when, to his utter astonishment, he perceived it contained a living child. He con- 
jg it to careful hands; and the next morning, it was restored to its anxious mo- 
ther. 


The Marauis pe Montemart, peer of France, died on the 20th of January. 


At Philadelphia, on Monday evening, 3d of March, Winuiam Forrest, one of 
the Managers of the Arch street Theatre, and of the Albany Theatre, and brother 
to the tragedian, Edwin Forrest. 


At New Orleans, on the 13th of February, of cholera, Mr Joun R. Kane, son of 
the late John Kane, of New York. 


“Among the military personages who have died in England within the last year, 
are Gen. Wuyte, who raised the 96th Regiment of Infantry, and died colonel of the 
24th. Rosert SanpDeRson was orderly Sergeant to Gen. Wolf at the attack on 
Quebec, and is the person represented in the picture of the Death of Wolf, as sup- 
porting him in his mortal agony. Col. the Eart Grey, of the 3d Dragoons, died, 
aged 79. He was the last surviving officer who had served under Wolf, fought in 
person during the revolution, and was appointed Commander in chief of the forces 
in America just before the Peace. He was the father of the present Premier. Ma- 
jor Barciay, who was a captain of the 76th Highlanders, was taken prisoner at 
Yorktown. He was one of the thirteen captains who were obliged to draw lots for 
their lives in retaliation for Captain Hayne’s death, when the chance fell upon Sir 
Charles Asgill.” 


Ricuarp Marti, Esq.—This gentleman, su generally known to the public by the 
act of parliament which bears his name, departed this life in the 80th year of his 
age, at his house in Boulogne, in which place he has principally resided since his 
retirement from public life. Asa public character, he was connected with, and 
bore a part in some of the most important events recorded in the annals of Eng- 
land. Intimately acquainted with Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Flood, 
and all the great leading personages which formed, in his day, a galaxy of wit and 
talent, he had such opportunitics as few persons possessed of forming a just esti- 
mate of the talents and principles of each of those great men. 


Col. Warpie.—On the 30th of last November, in his 72d year, died Colonel 
Wardle, formerly M. P. for Okehampton, who bore a conspicuous part in the ex- 
traordinary investigation of the charges against the Duke of York in 1809, in which 
his Royal Highness was accused of corruption in the administration of bis office as 
Commander in chief, and to support which the celebrated Mrs Clarke played a 
prominent part. 


The Rev. Dr Monrcomery, Rector of St Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, died 
on the morning of the 18th of March, aged fortyseven. 


Mr G.S. Newron, the highly gifted American artist, died in London, in Febru- 
ary, of inflammation of the brain. Mr Charles Leslie returns to England. 
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